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CHAPTER VU. 

Tue humblest hovel of a village acquires tempo- 
rary distinction froin the periodical blossoming of 
the. fine old honeysuckle adorning its crumbling 


os 


| 


walls, and investing the desolate place with beauty | 


and fragrance ;—and even into the miserable lodg- | 


ing of a gloomy city, momentary brightness may 
be infused by the chance introduction of a summer 
flower, whose rich perfumes bring tidings of a 
happier world elsewhere. 


painter. Nothing could he more dull, more dreary, 
more dispiriting, than the spot. The house, of 
which his lodgings occupied the first and second 
floors, was eld and disjointed ; and though an 
ancient stone mansion becomes picturesque when 
falling into ruins, the slight and_ ill-conditioned 
London houses, run up by bricklayers’ contracts, 
degenerate, at the end of a century, into a collec- 
tion of creaking boards, without a perpendicular 
line or right angle perceptible in the whole con- 
struction. Shrunken doors, and ill-fitting windows, 
admit eddies of air in all directions; while the 
sallow paint, dingy floors, smoky ceilings, and 
rickety stairs, present a miserable and dispiriting 
combination. 

In Verelst’s lodgings, selected for the advantage 
of the better light reaching the artist’s chamber 
over the open space of a small burying-ground 
backing on North Audley Street, all was as clean 
as care and friction could make it. But the care 
applied to the burnishing of shabby furniture 
renders its inferiority only more prominent ; and 


of those trivial but striking objects which betoken 
the presence of an artist,—intrinsically valueless, 
so as to he compatible with poverty,—yel indica- 
tive of superior intelligence and retinement. 

On wooden brackets against the wall were placed 
two of the finest pictures of Verelst ; which not 


only concealed the faded paper, but created an 


atmosphere of grace and poetry, where all before 
was matter of fact. Beside the flreplace, in a recess 


'formed by the abutting chimney usual in old- 
So was it with the humble abode of Verelst the | 





| 


' duced him to part with it 


ho person accustomed to the resorts of luxury, or | 
even to habits of comfort, could have entered | 
of Albert Durer!— 


Verelst’s apartments on the day they were first 
engaged by the poor painter, without experiencing 
the heavy depression arising from the survey of 
utter discomfort. 

He had not been established three days, how- 
ever, before those cheerless rooms had assumed the 
importance acquired by the roughest casket en- 
shrining some precious object.—Two beings, more 
kraceful of form and feature than even the ima- 


kination of the gifted painter could have supplied, | 


were dispensing their charm over the place ; and, 
in addition to the gentle presence of Esther and 


Salome, the rooms were brightened by a variety 
‘9. ClL—VOL, IX, 


| 


fashioned houses, stood a curious carved cabinet ; 
common enough in the quaint old cities of Holland 
and Germany, but acquiring a certain dignity 
amid the commonplace vulgarity of a London 
lodging-house. On the tep of this, lay a thick, 
strange-looking volume, apparently as antiquated 
and curious as the cabinet itself; for its clumsy 
silver clasps were blackened with age, and the 
binding was of the dingy and selemn character 
peculiar to monastic libraries. This precious book 
was an object of all but idolatry to the painter. 
Qn removing to that wretched house from the 
abode in Bermondsey in which he had installed 
himself on his first arrival from Germany, Verelst 
carried it devoutly under his arm ;—leaving the 
care of his goods and chattels, and even of his in- 
firm wife, to the hands of his daughters. The 
utmost extremity of poverty would not have in- 
;—in the first place, 
because it was a gift,—a token of gratitude from 
one of his scholars, the young Count of Ehrenstein, 
who, on quitting the University, had despatched it 
from his ancestral castle in the Odenwald to his 
old master :—in the second, because it was a 
treasure of no less magnitude than the sketch-book 


Great must have been the importance of any in- 
dividual in the eyes of Verelst ere he admitted him 
to view the contents of that sacred volume ; and, 
during the three years of his residence in England, 
Lasil Annesley alone had beheld those venerable 
clasps unlocked in his honour !— 

If the truth must be told, the favour was some- 
what thrown away.—Those sublimer touches 
of art which it requires the eye of an artist to 
detect,—those curious insights into the mysteries 
of nature which demand initiation on the part of 


the spectator to whom they are demo. sttated,— 
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were as much lost upon the young guardsman, 2s 
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| 


were no Roman princes, no luxurious cardinals, to 


the beauties of a Phidian torso to the eye of a! give food to the family of the necessitous artis 


child, who sees only a headless trunk, defaced and 
time-worn, where the virtuoso beholds the breath- 
ing chef d’wurre of the first of sculptors. Basil 
Annesley, however, though too frank for dissimu- 
lation on ordinary matters, was careful not to 
wound the pride of the sensitive artist, by exhibit- 
ing his indifference. 
favours on Verelst, to mortify him by disparaging 
his only treasure. Even the weaknesses, moreover, 
of the father of Esther were sacred in his sight! 

It would have afforded no consolation to the 
enthusiastic painter, to learn that any human being 
could be blind enough to appreciate what he esti- 
mated as his own puny efforts of art, far beyond 
the curious jottings and outlines, by which the 
quaint old master had attempted to lay by stores 
for the aid of future invention, in his mysterious 
repository ;—snatches of the picturesque,—of strik- 
ing effects—of graceful combinations,—which 
displayed, in many instances to eyes profane, only 
uncouth blottings, and unmeaning devices. For 
nothing could exceed the contempt with which 
Verelst regarded the works to which the exigencies 
of his position compelled him to descend. The 
wants of his family obliged him to paint down to 
the taste of the most unimaginative nation in 
Europe ; and the two noble works constantly before 
his eyes, for which he had never so much as re- 
ceived an offer, but which, during their composi- 
tion and the two years devoted to their execution, 
had appeared to contain the germs of fame and 
fortune, nay, in his more enthusiastic moments, to 
foreshow glimmerings of immortality,—afforded a 
perpetual memento that subjects taken from the 
Nichelungen Lied, even if treated with the power 
of a Caravaggio and the grace of a Corregio, pos- 
sess not half the charm in English eyes of a sport- 
ing scene in the Highlands, or some comicality of 
cockney life. 

The bitter lesson was now learned. But it had 
required the contemptuous refusal of a dozen pic- 
ture-dealers, to convince Verelst that the higher 
efforts of modern genius were valueless, unless 
when stamped as saleable by the prefix of a well- 
known name, accredited by the magic letters R.A. ; 
—whereas for the humorous Croquis and sporting 
studies, such as Colonel Carrington had found so 
profitable a possession, a ready market was at 
command, 

bv the sale of these, the artist maintained his 
family ; and he might have maintained them in 
opulence, could he have brought himself fully and 
entirely to the level of his position. But the mind 
of Verelst was pitched to a lofty key. To him it 





He had conferred too many | 


| 








was as much an effort to descend to these profit- | 


able puerilities, as for other men to attain to the 
higher inspirations of art ; and often, when en- 
gaged to complete for the trade some vulgar series 
of military groups or hunting adventures, he would 


fling away the pencil with disgust, and snatching | 


while abandoning himself to the nobler promptings 
of his genius. When mildly remonstrated wir}, 
by his feeble wife, he replied by citing the victory 
he had already attained over himself, by producing 
for lucre’ sake works revolting to his taste. But 
it was like converting a lance of polished steel inty 
a homely instrument of husbandry, to abstract the 
soul of Verelst from the higher walks of his art. 

It is true, that in his two girls he had uneoy- 
scious flatterers, strongly inciting him to the culti- 
vation of his nobler aspirations. Whenever, in 
irresistible moments of fervour, the poor artist cave 
the reins to his imagination, so as to produce anew 
some wild but exquisite design illustrative of the 
poetry of his native country, Salome and Esther, 
by their fond enthusiasm, not only stimulated his 
exertions, but almost repaid them. Nevertheless, 
their murmured applauses, their glistening eyes, 
their flushing cheeks,—grateful as was the tribute 
to his heart, not only as a token of affection, but 
as indicative of the possession of genius sympa- 
thetic with his own,—did not suffice to satisfy his 
weekly creditors, or defray the rent of even his 
inconsiderable lodging. The poor paralytic mother, 
whose sickness was the real source of their poverty, 
often entreated the two girls to be more sparing in 
their admiration, With the wisdom of experience, 
the infirm wife of Verelst recognised the futility 
of struggling against destiny. She knew, that to 
achieve the laurels of glory requires more than the 
mere possession of genius; that there must be 
favourable coincidences of time and place, and, 
above all, of national tastes and prosperity, to 
create a field for the triumph of art, and the re- 
nown of the artist. 

Mrs. Verelst was a woman of no common order, 
Korn of an opulent family, she had eloped in early 
girlhood from her father’s house with the enthusi- 
astic artist ; and ill-prepared by habits or education 
for the life of privation she had embraced, her 
health had fallen a sacrifice, and increased the 
evil. From the period of her younger daughter's 
birth, in consequence of premature exertion, she 
had become crippled ; a burthen upon the family, 
save for the pains she was enabled to bestow upon 
the education of the girls. Though enfeebled by 
infirmity, she was unwearied in imparting to her 


' e . . 
daughters the accomplishments in which she ex- 


celled; and even now, though confined at all times 
to an easy chair, and often to her bed, her indus- 
trious hands were constantly exercised for the 
benefit of the family. 

Sore had been the trial to this patient invalid to 
uproot herself from the humble but cheerfal home 
at Heidelberg to which she had been so long habi- 
tuated; and exchange the view from her windows 
over the rippling waters of the Neckar, and the 


crowning heights of the green forests beyond, for 


the palette, ina fit of desperation, paint out some | 
former picture, in order to give existence to a new | quickly conscious as any foreign visiter, of the 
design,—t!.e faint shadowing of some poetical idea, | oppressive cost of ordinary enjoyment in a city 


—never, :las! to be fully developed. 


For there | which supplies no gratuitous pleasures. 


the foggy, smoky, cheerless limitation of a narrow 
London street. Though of British extraction, she 
had never abided in England; and became 4s 


If, how- 
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ever, either the m ther or ean ‘rs pined after 
the purer atmosphere and franker sociabuity of 


Heidelberg they were cautious not to afta by 


their lamentations the inconsiderate man by whose 


want of caution they had been driven into exile. 


child. His whims were studied, his foibles respect-_ 
ed. Whatever evils befell them, it was the com- 


mon care that they should fall lightest on the | 


father. Among themselves, the disinterestedness 
ef mind and exaltation of character which had re- 
duced them to ruin, commanded a degree of respect 
that did them honour; and the two girls seemed 
to feel that they could not better testify their affec- 
tion for their suffering mother, than by duty to- 
wards the improvident father she so dearly loved. 

“ How lonesome we have been, these four days 
past !”” observed Verelst, as he stood retouching a 
picture upon the easel, the completion of which he 
had a thousand times forsworn.—* Not a single 
visiter the whole of this week !”— 

The two girls, who sat working at the same 
embroidery-frame, waiting till their mother, who 
was reclining i in her arm-chair, should feel disposed 
to resume the book she had been reading aloud to 


them the greater part of the morning, looked at | 


each other and smiled,—or rather mutually refrain- 


three or four printsellers and picture-dealers, by 
whom Verelst was occasionally employed. 

“T want cheering Up, for the continuation of my 
inilitary groupings!” resumed the artist. “ I have 
heen obliged to take up the brush instead of the 
pencil to-day, for want of some one to advise me 
respecting that charge of Polish lancers.” 


“ He is out of town, father. He is gone into | 


Hampshire,” said Esther, vaguely enough, if in 
reply to her father’s observation. 

* Besides,” added the feeble voice of Mrs. Verelst, 
who, though sitting with her eyes closed, was not 
dozing, as they had supposed, “ even if he were in 
town, Mr. Annesley has sense enough to know 
that it is not expedient for him to be a daily visiter 


in a house like ours,—that it must be injurious to | 


him, and fatal to ws.” 

“Why so?” inquired the painter, without rais- 
ing his eyes from his work. ‘ He used to come 
to us every day, at Heidelberg ?” 

“ He was your pupil,—he was eagerly studying 


the German language, and society was an object to 


him.” 

‘Not more an object to him there, than Ais 
society here to me.” 

“ Besides, Mr. Annesley was then fifteen, and 
Rather and Salome children of eleven and twelve.” 

* And is there not precisely the same difference 
of age between them now ?” 

“ Certainly! But there is a very great differ- 
ence in the constraction others might place upon 
their intimac Vv 

“ Their intimacy? — My dear wife, you are 
dreaming !” cried the painter, almost smiling at 
her siinplicity, and not in the least suspecting his 
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~f 
wh. “ Lier intimacy ’—Surely you do not sup- 
pose that this exceilent young man, who, though 
[ never was able to endue him with much artistic 
perception, made good progress under my hands, 


(as his aguarelle yonder of the old Castle of Heidel- 

The artist enjoyed in his family an impunity | 
something between the reverence accorded to a_ 
prophet, and the indulgence conceded to an ailing | 


berg, pasted into the lid of Esthers workbox, 
can testify,) this promising scholar of mine, I say, 
who has been of such essential service to us during 
our sojourn in this inhospitable country, cannot 
come to visit his old master, and advise him in his 
compositions so as to adapt them to the vulgar 
appetites of his customers, without provoking re- 
marks by his condescension ?—At all events, what 
have my daughters to do with it /—It is not Sa- 
lome’s pencils he sits pointing. It is not Esther's 
drawings, of which he suggests the subjects.” 

“ Mr. Annesley is gone down to visit his invalid 
mother, papa,” interposed Esther, apprehensive, 
perhaps, that her father might take cognizance of 


_her tingling cheeks, or his wife consider it neces- 


sary to inspire him with a more worldly view of 


_their relative position. 


‘** Has he a mother?” inquired the artist,—who 
took little heed of the ordinary business of life. 


_“ T always fancied from his independence that he 
| was an orphan, and his own master.” 


* Do you not remember our first interest in him 
at Heidelberg originating in the letters he showed 


us from Lady Annesley /” 
ed from a smile. For the only guests who ever | 
crossed their threshold were Basil Annesley, and | 


* True,—I remember !—Grave, cordial, heart- 
stirring letters —But as he never mentioned her 
here, I thought she might have died in the interim. 


|And so she is an invalid? the reason, perhaps, 


Rachael, why he interests himself so kindly 


your illness,—and is always suggesting some com- 


fort or relief for you.—It is such a kind-hearted 
creature !—I miss him, after a few days’ absence, 
as [ should miss one of you, were you to go away 
from me.” 

“ Mr. Annesley is very kind,—very affable,— 
very condescending,” said Mis, Verelst, coldly, as 
if to give a discouraging view of their terms of 
friendship. 

‘ But surely we are of cs much service to 
HIM, mother, as he is to papa in the composition 
and sale of his drawings ?”—observed Salome. “ Mr. 
Annesley has a charming voice ; but it is Esther's 
instructions which have enabled him to do it 
justice.” 

* So long as he comes asa pupil,” persisted Mrs. 
Verelst, “ he comes on appropriate terms. But 
highly born as he is, and, as I presume, of good 
hereditary fortune, there can be no equality, and, 


| . +43 * 
consequently, no real friendship between him and 


us. Weare people earning our subsistence by our 


exertions. He is a gentleman,—a fine gentleman.” 


“ He is aman '” cried Verelst, suddenly throw- 
ing down his brush, and assuming a tone of energy 
very unusual to him.—* He is my benefactor, too: 
—but I should hate myself, and despise Aim, if I 
thought that any obstacle to his being my friend.” 

His wife remained silent ; aware of the hazard 
of introducing suspicion into that simplest of hu- 

man hearts. A woman’s tact forewarned her that, 
if nade to feel the danger and delicacy of their 
position as regarded Basil Annesley, he would feel 
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it so acutely as to render all further intimacy be- | 


tween them impossible. 


Before Verelst had resumed his brush or the. 


girls recovered their apprehensions that some un- 


was heard at the street door, and a step on the 
stairs ; but neither the one nor the other of a nature 
to agitate the daughters or rejoice the father by a 
hope of Annesley’s arrival. 


“ So, Sir,” cried an austere-looking man, whose | 
‘instead of finishing picturs you've contracted for, 


complexion vied with that of one of the crackled 
china vases forming part of his stock in trade as a 
dealer in objects of rirti, “ I have been expecting 
to hear news of you this week or more. How go 
on, pray, the pair of battle-pieces I ordered in No- 
vember, and which were to be finished clean off by 
Christmas ?” 

“TI told you, when I undertook them, that the 
completion must be uncertain,” replied Verelst, 
resuming his work on recognising in his visiter 
the proprietor of a rococo shop, to whom he occa- 
sionally furnished cabinet pictures on given sub- 
jects, and at prices which rendered the connexion 
far from advantageous to himself.—‘‘* You may 
remember I informed you that I was occupied in 
a series of military illustrations, which is about to 
be lithographed for a periodical work ; and which 
I must finish before I commence any new work.” 

“ Yes! 


some printseller. But this thing, I conclude, does 


from Schiller’s ballad, which was beginning to 
make some progress on the canvas of Verelst. 


* No,—this is a work of imagination, executed | 
plying, are to illustrate the military costume of 
! i ce . > 

the modern nations of Europe.’ 


for my own pleasure,” replied the artist, coldly. 
So [should guess: least wise it’s plaguy unlike to 
promote the pleasure of other people!” observed the 
facetious Mr. Stubbs; sinking delilerately into the 
chair which had been courteously placed for him by 
Salome, on his entrance. “It’s a thousand pities, Mr. 
Thingumee, that you keep idling your time away in 
this fashion,and disapp’inting yourempl’yers, when 
you might make a mint of money by sticking to 
business.—I call it business to paint picturs such 
as folks can understand, and such as folks is con- 
sequently likely to buy. What could J do, | 
should like to know, with such an outlandish piece 
of goods as you've afore you? Ask any man as 
has experence of such things, what modern pic- 
turs have found the best market. He'll tell you 
out and out, those with good straight for’ard, in- 
telligible subjects, such as Gainsborough’s Pigs, or 


Holmes’s Cut Finger, or Heaphy’s Crossing the | 


Brook, or such like. The English are sensible folks, 
Mr. Thingumee, and don’t like to be asked to step 
up into the clouds, so long as thev've their own 
tight little island to stand on.” ; 

“ T have always heard, Sir,” replied Verelst, (in 
English somewhat better than his own, for twenty 
years of wedded life had familiarized the artist 
with the native language of his wife,) “that there 
is no country where the higher branches of art are 
better estimated than in England ; or where higher 


prices have been paid for the chef d’wurres of the’ 


’ 


ancient masters.’ 


looking the argument of the painter. 
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“7 crant you, Sir,—lI grant you '—AAs a matter 
of trade,—as a safe investment. John Bull is 
man of merchandize, and ready to buy up stand- 
ard picturs, just as he used to buy toolips in Hol. 


pleasant explanation was about to ensue, a knock | land, when toolips was matter of spekilation. But 


if you fancy, that ’cause he gives two thousand 
guineas for a Claude which there’s a good chance 
of selling to the Emperor of Russia for three, he 


is like to give a long price for such a rigmarole 


concern as the one you are wasting your time on, 


I can tell you you'll find yourself in the wrong 
box, and no mistake.” 

The girls looked up anxiously from their work, 
dreading lest their father’s reply to this coarse 
apostrophe should be an angry one. It was some 
relief to them to find that he was smiling to him- 
self, with the silent contempt of superiority. 

Mr. Stubbs was evidently disappointed. Ac- 
customed to wrangle with the persons in his em- 
ploy, he had hoped to raise a breeze. 

* There’s one p’int on which I beg we may un- 


| 

‘derstand one another, my good friend,” said he, 
with an insulting wag of the head, “ and that is, 
that none of your designs for the lethography trade 
is to be reproduced in my picturs. 


I bargained, 
please to recollect, that my couple of battle-pieces 


was to be strictly original, and the copyright my 
r . . ! ‘ : 

You said you had a job on hand for | 
figuring in black and white in every printseller’s 

not form one of your military groups?” said the | 
stranger, pointing toa design of the King of Thule, | 
ed were to be skirmishes in the time and costume 


of the middle ages,—something in the style of 


. . ’ 
own ; and it won’t suit my purpose to have ‘ema 


window.” 
“ T understood, Sir, that the pictures you want- 


Salvator’s battle-pieces. The drawings I am sup- 


“ Ay, some’hat in the style of Salvator !”—said 
the dealer, catching at the expression, and over- 
Now, I tell 
ye what, Mr.What’s-your-name,—If you’ve a mind 
to put out your strength in them here two picturs, 
why I'm prepared to do the thing handsome by 
you. I spoke of eight pounds, or thereabouts, for 
the pair” 

“ You offered ten guineas,” said Verelst, firmly, 
without removing his hand or eye from the canvas. 

“ Well, prhaps it may have been guineas,—I 
can’t say, without casting my eye over my mem’- 
randum-book, which I don’t carry about me. But, 
as I was a saying, if you’ve a mind to make these 
picturs what they ought to be, I don’t care if I go 
as far as fifteen pound for the pair :—provided I 
secure the copyright, and the picturs is high and 
dry in my house by the first of April.” 

“ You have fixed upon a curious epoch, Sir, for 
the completion of such a bargain,” observed Verelst, 
with a quiet smile. “ But I can undertake no 
such limitation. When I bring you my pictures, 
you shall purchase them or not, as you think 
proper, and on such terms as we may then agree 
upon.” 

The indignant Mr. Stubbs, who had not often 
found the poor artist so cool at a bargain, now began 
to surmise that Verelst had fallen into the hands 





_of some rival dealer, and was beginning to be better 
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acquainted with his own value. In order to satisfy 


himself on this point, he persisted in his bullying 


x 


tone. 


his stick upon the ground, with a vehemence that 
caused the poor invalid, whose nerves were so 
studiously respected in the family, to bound in her 
chair. “I’ve got my customers to satisfy ; and 
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'your’n,) I’m glad, at least, to know I can get rid of 


him with noos of where the face is to be found, 


concerning which he made such a deuce’s own to 
“This won't do for me, Sir!” said he, striking. 


when I’ve promised a gentleman to have some’hat | 


ready for him by a certain day, why, I choose to 
of ” 
be punctooal. 
“My pictures, then, have been ordered of you ?” 


said the artist coolly, arranging on his palette the | 


colour prepared for the gray beard of the king of 
Thule. 

“T said no sich thing, that I’m aware on!” re- 
torted the dealer. ‘* Gentlemen who is a furnish- 
ing their galleries, or their houses, comes to me 
and says, ‘Stubbs, we want a pair o’ picturs, for 
a dining-room, some’hat in the animal or battle 
line, three fect by two, or two-and-twenty inches 
by fourteen, as the case may be,—some’hat as ‘Il 
look well in an oak frame, or a Louis XIV. frame, 
according as it happens.’ Well, Sir, ’m bound to 


answer: ‘I’ve got nothing of the size by me, my | 


lord, but if youll look in next month, maybe I 
shall be able to satisfy you,’ 
looks in and finds nothing, he’s a right to look 
elsewhere, and be displeased into the bargain.” 
The artist smiled. He was beginning to appre- 
ciate the line of business pursued by Mr. Stubbs. 


/ masters, 
Sir, if his lordship | 


do in my shop.” 

The curiosity of Verelst was, by this time, suffi- 
ciently awakened to induce him to ask the ques- 
tions anticipated by his visiter. 

“ Why, vou’re to know,” resumed Mr. Stubbs in 
reply, (and as he spoke, both the mother and 
daughters suspended their needles to listen,) “ you 
are to know, that, finding the pictur’ hang on 
hand, and nowise taking, for not a soul of the 
nobs as deals at my shop, could make head or tail 
of the story with which it seemed to be connected, 
—I stuck it up one day in my window, along with 
the Nankin vases, and shells and minerals, and 
what not; as I always does with picturs I find 
unsaleable to the thorough-going ammytoors. 
Well, Sir! scarce was it on show, before a crowd 
was collected round the winders :—some laughing 
at the ideer of a goat with such horns and feet as 
them in the pictur’ ; but most on ‘em attracted by 
seeing anything with fresh bright colours in a 
shop like mine, which seldom has anything in it 
but the meller tones and rich colouring o’ the old 
Well, Sir—among these starers, Was an 
old gentleman, in a decent enough suit oO clothes, 


who stood there a matter of an hour a-staring at 


the pictur’. Thinks I te myself, ‘a customer!’ for 
though there was nothing about such a coat as 


_his’n as looked as if it had a purse in its pocket, 


“What I have to say, therefore,” pursued the | 
dealer, assuming a milder tone, “is, that if you’ve 


a mind to clench the bargain, I’m willing to 


leave a five-pound note or so with you, by way of 


earnest.” 

Verelst was just then so anxiously employed 
retouching the mouth of the king of Thule, that 
he paid no attention. 

In another moment, Esther had stolen towards 
her father, and was whispering in his ear the offer 
made by his visiter ; and perhaps suggesting mo- 
tives for its acceptance. So, at least, Mr. Stubbs 


would probably have inferred, but that his whole | 
attention was, at that moment, engrossed by the 


beautiful face thus suddenly presented to his ad- 
Iiration, 

“ Why, as sure as life, that’s the original of the 
Gurl and Goat you sold me last Spring!” said he, 
unceremoniously contemplating the graceful form 
and beautiful countenance of the artist’s daughter ; 
who, unable to surmise that it was in such terms 
her father’s exquisite picture of the Esmeralda, 
from Victor Hugo's romance of “Notre Dame,” 
was likely to be qualified, stood regarding him 
with amazement. “A pretty plague that pictur’ 
brought upon my shoulders !”—added the dealer, 


shrugging them, as if still conscious of the inflic- 
tion, 


I've seen many a Jew dealer with thousands and 
thousands at command, go the length of a price in 
three figurs for a pictur’,—yet with patches at his 
elbows. However, off marched the old fellow at 
last, without so much as a question asked in the 
shop! Somehow or another, I guessed I hadn't 
seen the last on him : and, next morning, having 
set up the Gurl and Goat in the winder, for a second 


chance, the boy a-watching the shop soon calls out 
to me, as I was a-breakfasting in the back par- 
lour, ‘Master, master, here's the old chap again, 
watching the winder as though he’d have a snatch 
at the gem-box.’ 
his eyes so fixed again upon the pictur’, | stepped 
out on the pavement, as if I wanted to arrange 


Up I starts, Sir,—and seeing 


'the awning. ‘A pretty thing that,’ said I—as if 


by way of axing pardon for putting him aside ;— 
and if you'll believe me, when the old feller looked 
up to answer me, his eyes was full o’ tears !—I 


was nigh laughing outright, to think any one 


could find matter to cry at in a daub of a Gurl 


with a Goat. Upon which, instead of noticing 


my civility, the whimperer showed his manners 


by marching off. A good riddance, thinks [!— 
for I'm not one o’ those who considers an idle 


crowd round a shop any advantage. Customers is 


seldom found in such assemblings.” 
“But I thought you told us this person had 


“I thought you told me you had sold it?” said | purchased the Esmeralda?” said Verelst. 


Verelst, calmly. 
“Ay; but I didn’t tell you who I’d sold it to ; 


4 bargain with the devil! 


} 


“You'd have been a conjuror to have guessed 


as much, I can tell you, if you'd seen the individual 
—and I know that, another time, I’d as lief drive as I sold it to !”—rejoined the dealer. “ I thought 


However, if ever he | re more, in course, o the old chap ; though my 


should come again for a companion, (as has once boy a’ter’ards told me, that not an evening 


ortwice happened, Mr. Thingumee, with picturs of | but, as soon as the lamps was lighted, be’d pass by 
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282 ABEDNEGO THE MONEY-LENDER. 


the shop, as if on his way elsewhere ; but never 
without casting a longing look at t 


' 
} 


“On the contrary, Sir, we are deeply interested,” 


he winder: and | replied Mrs. Verelst, with her usual weill-bied gen. 


ten minutes a'ter'ards, back again, no doubt on the | tleness. 


same errand; though he took care not to stand 


gaping, as he had at first. Wel 
autumn-time, and no bus’ness stirring : so I took 


the opportoonity, just then, of my annival visit to. 


Margate. When I came back, the pictur’ was 


gone,—within ten shillings, too, of the price Vd 
; round cautiously, as though he’d a guess at being 


first set upon it :—and Mrs. Stubbs, who'd been 
left in charge o’ the shop, informed me, that, one 
day an old Jew, with whom we'd often had dealings 
in the lapidary line, after making a deal with her 
for some engraved stones, hintalios, and cammyos, 


' 


; 
' 
' 
} 


“ Well then, ma’am, as I was a saying, ‘cording 


Well, Sir! ’twas | to the lad’s account, the old chap hadn't perceeded 


many streets, which he did charily and cautiously, 


avoiding jostling with foot-passengers, as if he way 


inquired, in a sort o’ careless way, the price o’ the | 


Gurl and Goat. 
price named ; but seemed cur’ous to learn how it 
had come into our hands. Now, its a rule in our 
bus’ness, Mr. Thingumee, never to give explana- 
tions o’ that natur’ to nobody, ‘specially to dealers. 
So my missus said that I was away on a scur- 
sion; and that she knowed no more than nothin’ 
at all, about none 0’ the picturs, except the price 
marked on ’em. 


At first, he scouted it, at the | 


So, not to trouble you with more | 


p’ticlars than necessary, at last they came to a_ 


deal: and a’ter he'd booked up for the lot, says 
the old Jew, ‘I'd give a trifle, says he, ‘to know 
the artist as painted that pictur!’ My wife hinted 


as much as that maybe he was dead and gone— | 


that the pictur’ was prhaps an old ’un. ‘How 
can that be, says the Jew, ‘when the romance 
itself is only of recent date?) My wife know’d 
nothing about romances—not she , 

“But I told you, Sir, that my picture repre- 
sented a scene from the novel of Notre Dame !”"— 

“If you did, I’ve other matters to think of, thaa 
to stuff my head with the stories of novels! Well, 
Sir—a’ter the Jew had fairly made his bargain, 
my missus swears, that he stood a-looking at the 
pictur’ with tears in his eyes, all as one as the 
gentleman I had noticed in the street: and she 
fancied she heard him a-muttering atween his 
teeth,—‘* I never thought to have had a sight o’ 
that blessed face again !’"—However, Mrs. Stubbs 
is a nervous, fanciful, stericky body, and apt to 
take conundrums into her head. ‘ Where shall I 
send the pictur’ home to? says she, by way o 
putting an end to his vagaries.—* Send ?’ says he. 
‘Ill carry it myself!’ ‘The boy’s got nothing to 
do, Sir, says Mrs. Stubbs, purlitely ; ‘and I’m al- 
ways glad to obleege a customer.’-—‘ I'll carry it 
myself!’ persisted the surly old fellow, without so 
much as a thank-vye. And without more ado, he 
hoisted the Gurl and Goat on his arm, and out he 
trudged! My missus, who was somewhat thrown 
aback by his p'remptory air, no sooner sees him 
out o’ the shop, than she finds lying on the compter 
the packet of hintalios, for which the Jew had just 
paid down forty pounds odd on the nail : so, having 
a mind to know what became o’ the pictur’, she 





bid the boy hurry a’ter him, and be sure not to. 
give him the packet till he'd follored him home. | 





According to the lad’s account but mavbe I’m 
a-tiring you ladies?” said Mr. Stubbs, interrupting 
himself, on perceiving the breathless attention he 
was exciting in the little family. 


_a stanter, as they say in French. 


| 


' 


a guarding a living Gurl and Goat he was fond of, 
instead of a pictur’ o’ no p’rticlar valooe, he looked 


watched.— Maybe he'd noticed the lad in the shop ; 
for, having gone the length o’ the street, and 
stopped again, and still found the young feller at 
his heels, he asked him short round in plain words, 
what was his bus’‘ness? The boy had nothin’ for 
it, but to give up the parcel, expecting, maybe, a 
trifle for his pains,—the lot being of sich valove, 
But the old feller gave nothin’ but a grunt,—and 
having pocketed his packet, on egain with the 
pictur’ !”— 

“And did he still follow him, Sir?” interrupted 
Esther, as Mr. Stubbs paused for breath ; or per- 
haps, like other orators, to stimulate the curiosity 
of his hearers. 

‘He had his missus’s orders, and that was 
enough!” said the dealer, fancying every one as 
well aware as himself of the absolute sceptre 
wielded by his helpmate. ‘ More cautious than 
at first, he crept on at a distance, till he watched 
the old man into a house in Greek Street, Soho. 
But lord, what was the good o that? When, on 
his return from this precious fox-chase, Mrs. Stubbs 
looked in B’yle’s Guide and the D’rectory, one 
a’ter tother, the number pointed out by the lad 
was missing in both. The house was all as one as 
uninhabited. H’wever, on hearing his story, it 
struck me, maybe the Jew, who seemed so mightily 
taken with the pictur’ might have a fancy for a 
companion : so—the first idle day, off I set to the 
The shutters was all shut, Sir; and the 
doorway as dirty as if neither broom or scrubbing- 
brush had touched it for years !—H’wever, I 
knocked and rang, and rang and knocked ; and 
hollow enorgh all sounded within !—But the 
hollow sound of my own rings and knocks was all 
the good I got ; and a’ter half an hour wasted, I 
saw I might as well give up the bus’ness.” 

“You did not gain admittance, then?” inquired 
the artist, curious to learn the mode of the picture- 
dealer’s proceedings in such cases. 

* I did another day, Sir ;—but only by manage- 
ment,—and plaguy bad management it was! A 
matter of six weeks a ter’ards, | was passing through 
Greek Street, on bus’ness of my own, when what 
should I spy but a smart cab a-waiting at the door 
o the old deserted house,—though for the matter 
o that, it was just as much shut up as ever, and 
just as grimy and dull! Up I went, h’wever ; and, 
by way o' not frighting the spiders if I turned out 
to be mistaken in s’posing the owner o’ the cab 
admitted within, gave a very gentle ring. A dirty 
old ‘oman—a fit match to the place—opened it in 
‘I’ve business, 
Ma’am, with your master, says I,—and immedi- 
ately walked in so coolly, that no oppersition did 
she think of offering. The old cat made no move 
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to show me further; so I made bold to open the 
front parlour door. All dark as pitch, and smelling 
as mouldy as a family vault! Shutting the door 
gently, I thought I'd try my luck at the back un. 
Locked !—However, the n’ise I made, trying to open 
it, reached them as was within, just as their v'ices 
reached me ;—and in a trice, the lock turned, and 
the door was placed ajar. I just leave you to 
cuess, Mrs. Thingumee, who was within !” 

~ “J fear it would be wasting your time, Sir, as 
well as my own,” replied Mrs. Verelst, to whom 
the inquiry appeared to be addressed. 
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“Why, neither more nor less than, as large as 
life, the old gentleman whom I had noticed so 
often at my winder, staring at the ‘Gurl and the 
Goat ? ’— 

“But you said there were voices” 

“Ay—and tother v’ice—’twas my business to 
have known without knocking,—so often as it had 
sounded in my shop ! T’other v’ice was that of 
my best customer—the Duke of Rochester :—to 
whom I’ve sold picturs and statooes to the amount 
of no matter how many thousands of pounds.” 

“You were admitted, then, into their presence ?”’ 

“Not I[;—nor I hadn’t no wish, when I saw I 
was an introoder—or at least was told so by the old | 
fogrum who opened the door, I hadn’t a guess, | 
then, what sort of treason they were locked-up a- | 

| 
| 
{ 














hatching together ;—and a’ter being unceremoni- 
ously walked out o’ the house by the old chap, 
who wouldn’t so much as listen to what I had to 
say in explanation, I didn’t care to inquire. But 
a week ago, or so, I had an ugly money transac- 
tion with a fine lady customer of mine, who'd | 
given me a bill of her husband’s in payment, as | 
required for me to follow up the parties ;—and 
while so doing, I was sent from pillar to post, till 
at last I got referred to one A. O., in Greek Street, 
Soho, The murder was out, Sir!—the old Jew, | 
who bought the pictur’ of me, was neither more | 
nor less than one o’ the agents employed on such 
errands by the famous Money-lender !” 

“Tam sorry my picture should have been the 
means of exposing you to such a disagreeable ad- 
venture,” observed Verelst. ‘It seems, however, 
to have been, ina great measure, one of your own 
seeking ” 

“What do you mean by my own seeking, Sir ?” 
cried Mr. Stubbs, again striking the point of his 
stick against the floor. “ For as little as you | 
seem to understand, Mr. Thingumee, of the ways 
of carrying on bus’ness in England, I’d have you 
to know that 1 

The loud and angry tones of the dealer were at 


; 


| 
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accosted the artist, and the almost deferential tone 
in which he inquired after the health of Mrs. Ve- 
relst, than he rose instinctively from his seat. There 
was no mistaking the fact that the guest belonged 
to the order of society which he regarded as his 
customers ; or that the painter's family lived with 
him on terms of intimacy amounting to friendship. 
Coarse as he was, Mr. Stubbs knew himself at that 
moment to be the inferior of the party. 

‘‘T will call about this little bus’ness, Sir, an- 
other time,” said he, addressing Verelst, as he pre- 
pared to quit the room ; and it was only as he moved 
slowly towards the door, that, incited perhaps 
by curiosity to ascertain what could have brought 
so fashionable-looking a young man to the fire- 
side of a poor painter, he recognised the rare love- 


| liness of Salome and her sister. A significant smile 


unconsciously overspread his features, on a dis- 
covery he considered so pregnant with evil-mean- 
ing. It was possibly the same perception that in- 
duced him, after having closed the door, and gained 
the staircase for departure, to return into the room, 
and by way of certifying the relative position of 
the parties, reapproach poor Verelst with a whis- 
pered request, that he would keep to himself the 
Greek Street secret. 

* You'll oblige me, Sir,’ said he, in an audible 
whisper, very different from that of his preceding 
conversations, “by refraining from all mention of 
the story of the gurl’s picture and A. O. !"— 

Had Mr. Stubbs searched the world over for a 
word calculated to startle the feelings of the young 
stranger, he could not have been more successful ! 
The face of Annesley became instantly crimsoned. 
Apprehending that the vulgar fellow who thus 
unceremoniously addressed the father of Esther, 


could have no other motive for his allusion than 


the discovery of the difficulties from which he had 
extricated himself by the aid of Abednego, in order 
to relieve his humble friend, Basil almost trembled 
lest the whole affair was about to be exposed be- 
fore his face by the officiousness of a stranger. It 
was not till after Mr. Stubbs, after bowing face- 
tiously around him, had again quitted the room, 
that Annesley breathed freely. 

“That was one of my enlightened patrons, my 
dear Mr. Annesley,” said Verelst, resuming his 
pencil under the cheering influence of Basil’s pre- 
sence :—*“* one of those who treat me like a clod of 
the earth, yet expect me to exhibit the instincts and 
inspiration of genius!” 

Basil replied by an ejaculation of disgust. 

“ But my good Mr. Annesley—my dear young 
friend,” resumed the painter, “ these girls told me 


that moment interrupted by the sudden entrance just now, you had been in the country nursing a 


of a person whose ascent of the creaking stairs had 
heen drowned in his vociferation. The voice of | 
Mr. Stubbs now, however, became alone silent ; | 
while every other person in the room uttered an | 
*xclamation of delight to welcome the arrival of 
—Basil Annesley ! 


; 


CHAPTER VIII. 


sick relative. Are you quite sure you have not 
taken her disorder? I never saw you look so ill, 
since the time of your fever at Heidelberg, when 
we had you into our house for change of air!” 

“You remind me of one of the happy epochs of 
my life!” cried Basil, suddenly acquiring all the 
bloom of which Verelst was quite justified in accus= 
ing him of being deficient. 

“ Ay—now you look somewhat more like your- 


” 


No sooner did the picture-dealer notice the cour- | self again!” cried the painter. “ Now you area 


‘eous familiarity with which the young guardsman 


fitter object for an artist’s studio !——You cannot 
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imagine, my dear Sir, how I have wanted you!— 
The sketches cannot get on without you. If you 
had remained long in the country I should have been 
ruined :—I wanted spirits to ‘proceed to business 
during your absence ; but since you are here again, 
I will push back the King of Thule in disgrace into 
his corner. Salome! bring forward the drawing- 
table! 
And while the young man was bending over the 
chair of the invalid, inquiring anxiously into the 
events of the four or five last days, without heed- 
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ing the garrulity of his old master, the change was | 


accomplished. On Basil’s release from his almost 
filial attentions to the worn and wasted, yet still 
beautiful invalid, all was in readiness to be set in 
movement, by his advice touching the helmets of 
Prussian lancers, and the boots of Hungarian pan- 
dours. 

Taking the chair placed for him by Salome close 
beside the artist, he proceeded, with patient good- 
humour, to play the critic on the spirited military 
groups, in which it was indeed difficult to point 
out a fault, save in trifling accessories of costume. 
So animated were the charges, so admirable the 
equestrian combinations, that Basil, instead of en- 
larging on a few errors of equipment, fell, as usual, 
into rhapsodies at the spirit and originality of the 
whole. 








It was probably the stimulus of this very en- | 


thusiasm which had been wanting to Verelst ; for 
ina moment his chalks were in full activity, and 
Basil at leisure to perceive that the seat provided 
for him by Salome commanded a view of the em- 
broidery frame dver which the graceful heads of 
the two girls were stooping together. It was only 
natural that he should theneeforward divide his 
attention between the withered hand, under which 
was growing into life a rude bridge over a moun- 
tain torrent, hotly defended by a legion of Tyro- 
lese peasants, armed with the picturesque wildness 


| 


of irregular warfare, against a trimly detachment 


of French light infantry, in all the studied equip- 
ment of military array,—and the fairy fingers of 
the sisters, as they flew over their work. Though 
the hands of the two girls were closely intertwined 
as they sat together, so that the slight form of the 
one almost effaced the still slenderer figure of the 
other, the eyes of Basil had no difficulty in de- 
tecting the hand so dear to him,—the hand which 
had trembled on his sudden entranee,—and which 


how, in the joy of his presence again in that cham- 
her, was performing thrice the work effected by | 
the less-interested Salome: who was sufficiently | 


at her ease to contemplate, every now and then, at 
idle leisure, the venerable figure of her father, con- 
trasted with that of the handsome young visiter 


bending over him while watching the efforts of his | 


pencil. Placed as Salome was, she was, of course, 
enabled to see that, ever and anon, his eves wan- 
dered furtively towards Esther : from the detec- 
tion of whose downcast looks he knew himself to 
ne secure. 

* Do you happen to know anything, Mr. Annes- 
lev, of a family named M:; aitland ” ’ suddenly in- 
quired Mrs. Verelst, after exercising, perhaps, the 


same unnoticed scrutiny as Salome, 


| 


Annesley started, and looked confused, 

“ They live in Arlington Street,” added Esther, 
in a low voice, taking this opportunity to lift her 
eyes to his face, and ‘surprised, i in her turn, to find 
it covered with conscious blushes. 

“ The son is a brother-officer of mine,” 
he, gradually recovering his self-possession. 

“It ds, then, as we supposed, to you that Esthe- 
is indebted for her introduction to the family!” 
observed Mrs. Verelst. F 

* Introduction 7?” repeated Basil, in evident sur- 
prise. 

“T received, an hour ago, a note, signed Lucy 
Maitland, begging to know my terms for tuition, 
and requesting me to be in Arlington Street at three 
o'clock to-morrow,” said Esther in explanation. 

The former confusion of countenance of Basi! 
Annesley was now a thousand times augmented. 
The idea of Esther Verelst—is Esther—a singing 
mistress to those flighty girls,—in that showy, 
heartless house,—subjected to the gaze of the 
“string of puppies” frequenting it,—exposed to 
the silly impertinence of Lady Maitland,—con- 
demned to all the ignominy inflicted on a teacher, 
by people of empty heads and callous hearts ! 

“And has Miss Verelst engaged herself?” said 
he, addressing the mother. 

“She merely wrote accepting the appointment 
for to-morrow, when there will probably be little 
difhculty in adjusting the question of terms and 
hours,” replied the invalid. 

“You do me too much honour in supposing that 
the recommendation came from me,” said Annes- 
ley, after a pause, in which he had been balancing 
the evils likely to arise to the beautiful Esther 
Verelst from such a connexion, against the advan- 
tage to the necessitous family of an additional 
guinea a-week earned by their exertions. “I 
should scarcely have suggested a place likely to 
expose a person so timid as Est us Miss Verelst, 
to the constant notice and molestation of precisely 
the order of persons whose familiarity drove her 
from the rehearsals at the opera. The advantage 
to be derived would be dearly purchased by ex- 
posure to the habits of a house, of all others of my 
acquaintance the one into which I should be least 
disposed to introduce a sister of my own.” 

Esther was satisfied. The pang excited in her 
bosom by Basil’s confusion at the first mention of 
the name of Maitland, was gradually subsiding. 

“ Surely,” observed Salome, little suspecting the 
new vexation to which she was about to give 
rise, “ Maitland was the name of the ladies with 
whom we saw you that night at the opera, when 
Madame Branzini was so good as to lend us her 
box ?"— 

“ I scarcely recollect,” 
some embarrassment. 

“Oh! ves—we met you on the stairs with a 


replied 





stammered Basil, with 


beautiful fair girl on your arm—whom you hur- 


ried into a carriage, and returned to assist us. I 


remember hearing it announced as that of Lady 


| terrupted Verelst. 


Maitland.” 

“ How can you recollect such trash, child!” in- 
“ Annesley ! what think you 
of placing the stout fellow with the scythe, who is 
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strikingdown the standard of France,on the broken | 

rapet of the bridge 1° —_ . . 

« Admirable !” cried Basil, glad to direct his eves 
towards the drawing at which he had been hitherto 
only pretending to look. “ It will make a modern 
edition of the famous battle of the Standard. But 
what a pity, Sir, to throw away this exquisite de- | 
gn on a series for which you are so miserably 
paid ? Why not place it in the gorge of a moun- 
tain pass, and execute it in oils?” 

“ Ay, why not ¢”—cried the artist, recalling at 
that moment to mind his order for the two battle- 
pieces, and justly surmising that Mr. Stubbs had 
neither art nor learning enough to detect the ana- 
chronism, if such a study were made the com- 
panion to a skirmish of the condotticré of Sir John 
Hawkwood and the Cardinal de Bourbon ; and 
little suspecting the anxiety of mind which this 
interruption of their conversation was causing to 
his favourite daughter. 

“ Esther has been setting to music, since you 
have been gore, those pretty words you brought 
her the last time you were here,” observed Mrs. 
Verelst, after her husband and his guest had suffi- 


ciently debated together the question of the new | 


Battle of the Standard, which was to rival that of 
Leonardo. 

“JT thought she would like them!” cried Basil, 
again raising his eyes, and meeting those of Esther 
with a degree of frankness that almost satisfied 
her he was not actuated by fear of exposing his 


own flirtations to her examination, in opposing her | 


entrance into the Maitland family. 

“And a fine melancholy ditty she has made of 
them!” added her father. 

“They were appropriate only to a minor key,” 
observed Esther, in an apologetic tone. 


“Will you not let me hear the ballad, and judge | 


for myself? inquired Basil. 

“Tam so afraid of not satisf¥ing your expecta- 
tion!” said Esther, rising, however, instantly from 
her work, “Iam sure they are favourite verses 
of yours, or vou would not have been at the trouble 
of copying them.” 

* Show me the man who would like his favourite 
verses the less from hearing them sung by such 
4 voice as yours, Esther!” said her father fondly. 
And it was, perhaps, the dread of further enco- 


miums which hastened the blushing girl in her | 


preparations for complying with Mr. Annesley’s 
request, by throwing open the door of her mother’s 
room, in which (in submission to the requirements 
of the artist’s studio) stood the piano. 

Sweet as it was expressive was the ritournelle 


that prefaced Esther Verelst’s articulate and melo- | 


dious recital of the following stanzas :— 


BALLAD. 
Yes ! other eyes may brighten, love, 
When gazing upon thine, 
As gloomiest brooks run glittering where 
The shedding sunbeams shine. 
Oh! did I love thee less, be sure, 
Mine own would brighter be ; 
Content thee, then, with smiles from them, 
And bear with tears from me ! 


Yes ! other tones may soften, love, 
When to thine ear addrest, 
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As breezes lulled the barque allure 
O’er ocean's treacherous breast. 

Oh! did I love thee less, be sure, 
My words would smoother be ; 

Content thee, then, with praise from them, 
And bear with truth from me ! 


Yes ! other arms may bear thee, love, 
O'er fortune’s flowery way ; 

Mine, with unwearied fervent faith, 
Abide the darker day. 

Oh! did I love thee less, be sure, 
My aid would prompter be! 

Content thee, then, with pleasing them, 
And keep thy love for me ! 

To the utter mortification of poor Esther, not a 
word of commendation broke from Annesley at the 
conclusion of her performance. Her father ex- 
claimed—* Brava, my girl! charming, charming !” 
—but the voice of Annesley was mute. The 
piano commanded no view of the room in which 

| her auditors were seated ; and she had consequently 
no means of surmising that if her ungracious friend 
uttered no common phrase of compliment, it was 
because his feelings were far too deeply excited 
for words. Salome, who had watched his tearful 
eyes during the exquisite song of her sister, was 
satisfied, 

“After all, this is a doleful ditty to salute a 
friend with on his return,” observed the artist, 
also noticing the silence of Basil, and with a glance 
detecting the cause, which he justly attributed to 
the sensitiveness produced by a previous shock on 
the spirits. ‘“ You forget, my Esther, that Mr. 
Annesley is come to us from the sick-room of one 
he leves, and that he wants cheering.” 

“Tam always cheered when I find myself so 
kindly welcomed to this fireside,” said Basil, at- 
tempting to rally his spirits; “tin the first place, 
by your cordiality ; in the second, by the sight of 
your rational occupations, The do-nothing, good- 
| for-nothing world JZ live in, contains few sights so 
pleasant.” 

“| fancied,” said Salome, ** that the ladies of 
England were highly enlightened and aecom- 
plished ¢” 

* Superficially accomplished. They learn as 
much music and drawing and as many languages, 
as can be taught for money ; but nothing is done 
to cultivate that intellectual sense which renders 
such acquirements available.” 

“And these Miss Maitlands, Esther's pupils (’’ 
demanded Salome, returning to the charge. 

“Your sister has decided, then, on accepting 
their tuition ¢” demanded Basil, in a constrained 
tone, as Esther, after closing her instrument, re- 
turned into the sitting-room. 

“JT scarcely know what pretext I could find for 
refusing,” she observed, ina timid voice, resuming 
her former place. 

“Would you favour me with a sight of Miss 
Maitland’s letter?” inquired Annesley. 

“The letter ?—Willingly !”"—said Mrs. Verelst, 
producing it from a paper-rack on the table beside 
her chair. 

* This is the handwriting of the brother, who 
is in the same regiment with myself,” observed 
| Basil, after examining the letter, having from the 
| first surmised the possibility of a hoax on the part 
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of his brother officers. “If you permit me, I will | 


make inquiries of Lady Maitland concerning her 


intentions ; and bring you an exact account, before | 
_ was a mere child, then ; and you little better tha, 


you give yourself the trouble and annoyance of a 
long walk this cold weather, for the sole purpose, 
perhaps, of gratifying unjustifiable curiosity.” 
“But what curiosity can poor Esther have ex- 
cited among persons to whom she is known only 
by name 7” observed Mrs, Verelst, mistrustfully. 
" Pardon me,—she is personally known to Lady 
Maitland’s son, who has probably mentioned her 
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to his sisters. Surely,” said he, turning suddenly — 


to Esther for confirmation, ‘“ you remember the 
tall, fair, young man, so frequently with old Colonel 
Carrington, who accosted us at the stage-door on 
the day you made that hasty exit from rehear- 


?? 


sal 


“ Perfectly |” replied Esther, now fully enlight- | 


ened as to the origin of his objections, *‘ and I am 
consequently certain that it would be disagreeable 


“Still, before you give a decided negative, which 
will, of course, be ungraciously construed, allow 


me to institute some inquiry into the object of | 


} 


the parties,” resumed Basil. ‘I see these people 
daily. 
to-night. Nothing will be easier than for me to 
discover, without compromising you, whether the 
young ladies have any serious intention of im- 


| 
to me to give lessons to Lady Maitland’s daughters.” | 


} 


I willeven make a point of going there | 


proving themselves under your hands, and requit-_ 
thing in your own way—a little book which I 


ing your trouble. The girls are good-natured, 
though silly and trifling ; and would not, I should 


' 


imagine, lend themselves to unladylike mystifica- | 


. ” 
tion. 


* Must you go there to-night ?” inquired Esther, | 
/siasin, 


blushing crimson. 


“Is there any obstacle?” inquired Basil, sur- | 
A | ) 


prised at her remonstrance, 


Salome, for once almost as much embarrassed as 
her sister. ‘ Madame Branzini, who intends to 
faire tirer les rois at her house, has made us pro- 
mise to join her family party; and begged us, 


} 


| 


should you return to town, to assure you how much | 


honoured she should feel by your company.” 

*T accept with pleasure!” cried Basil. “ But 
your friend, Madame Branzini, wisely adheres in 
England to your rational hours of the continent, 
and will expect her visiters before nine, and dis- 
miss them at eleven ; till which hour, Lady Mait- 
land would be much surprised to see any evening 
guest enter her house. I shall, therefore, be able 
to reconcile both visits. 
will be with your friend at 
say you were going /”— 





what hour did you 


I dine at the Club, and | 


* We shall be there soon after eight,” replied | 


Salome. We always return home, you know, to 
assist my mother at ten.” 
“T will not hear of being an obstacle to your 


pleasures to-night,” said Mrs. Verelst, cheerfully. | 


“It is so seldom you enjoy a pleasant party !— 
Twelfth Day comes but once a-vear.—Do vou re- 


member, Mr. Annesley, how merrily we kept it, | 


the winter you were at Heidelberg?” 
Basil remembered only too well the jovous core 
diality of his old professor's family party. 





'than I know any of my own! 
“Only that this is Twelfth Night,” observed | 





“ Nay, surely you were le roi de la fore = 
and Esther yonder was your queen,” cried the 
artist, laughing heartily at the recollection. «§),, 


a boy. But I remember what a fanciful litt), 
majesty we made of her in her mother’s brocade) 
dress, with pompons and powder, and old points, 
like a queen in one of Mademoiselle de Seuderi’s 
novels! Little gipsy, that you were, Esther! vou 
made your old father trick out your draperies and 
arrange your throne!” 

** [wish we may amuse ourselves half so well to- 
night, at Madame Branzini’s !”? murmured Esther, 
with a sigh. ‘“ I was a child then—I feared no. 
thing then,—now I seem to be afraid of everything 
and everybody !” ie, 

* You were then in your own home and coun. 
try, Esther,” said the artist, with a sigh fa; 
heavier than her own :—“ a comfort, my poor 
child, of which your father’s inconsideration has 
for ever deprived you !”— 

** Not for ever, I trust,” responded Mrs, Verelst, 
in a low tone. 

* As we are to meet to-night, I will shorten my 
visit now,” said Basil, rising from his seat, by way 
of interrupting these saddening retrospections; 
“but I must not go without accomplishing its 
real object. I have brought you a curiosity to look 
at, Sir,” resumed he, addressing Verelst, after 
drawing a small volume from his pocket. “ Some- 


borrowed from my mother.”’ 

It was a scarce copy of Hollar’s Engravings, 
after Holbein’s Dance of Death, which was exa- 
mined by Verelst with deliberation and enthu- 


“I know these designs,” said he, “ far better 
I spent a month at 
Basle, for the express purpose of studying the char- 
acteristics of that quaint old master. This is a 
curious copy, and seems enriched with original 


interleavings,” he observed, scrutinizing the volume 


with the eye of a connoisseur. “ But what have 
we here ’—there is an Arabic inscription on the 
title-page—or Sanscrit—or, stay !—you Rachael, 
can help us here. Are not these Hebrew charac- 
ters 7” — 

Basil Annesley took the open volume from the 
hands of Verelst, to convey it to his wife. On his 
way, he naturally glanced at the inscription, which 
was decidedly Hebrew, and written in ink almost 
invisible from age. But at the foot, in a mo 
dern handwriting, to his utter amazement, were 
inscribed the memorable initials of —A. O.!— 

Before he had recovered the shock caused by 
this startling, though of course accidental coinci- 
dence, the whole attention of Basil was absorbed 
hy the effect produced on Mrs, Verelst by the sight 
! Pale as death, with quivering 





of the volume! 
lips, and suspended respiration, she sank back in 


her chair the moment the inscription was placed 
| 


before her. Esther and Salome, whose attention 
was constantly directed towards the invalid, were 
by her side in a moment. 

“ Place a screen before the fire—I was afraid 
the room was too close for her!’ faltered Esther, 
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opening & large green fan which lay constantly on 
her mother’s table. . 

“ The ether, father!—you will find it on the | 
jressing-table within,” cried Salome ; nor had either | 
of them leisure to notice that it was by Basil, by | 
whom, as by a devoted son, the commission was | 
executed. The eyes of Mrs. Verelst, however, even 
after the application of the ether to her temples, 
remained closed, and her hands cold as marble. 

The book, a glance at which, young Annesley 
could not forbear regarding as the origin of her 
ajdden seizure, had now fallen on the floor. The 
dispiriting nature of the frontispiece (which repre- 
ented the grisly skeleton of Death beguiling an 
old man into the grave by the music of a dulci- 
mer) had probably conveyed an insupportable | 
shock to the sensitive mind of the enfeebled in- 
valid. 

Some minutes elapsed before Mrs. Verelst evine- 
ed the smallest token of consciousness ;—a longer 

riod than Basil, who had often seen her over- | 
come by faintness, had ever known her remain 
thoroughly insensible to what was passing around 
her. At length she slowly unclosed her eyes, and 
a faint murmur broke from her lips. Esther in- 
stantly bent down her head to listen ; but Annes- | 
ley, without any such effort, distinetly heard her | 
exclaim—“ My father—vcho was it spoke to me of | 
my father?” — 

“ Better wheel her into her own room,” inter- | 
posed the artist, who, during the swoon of his | 
wife, had stood aloof, distressed and helpless. ** It | 
is nothing—the heat of the fire—the sulphur of | 
those detestable coals !—Let us all be quiet, and she | 
will be herself again in a moment.” 

Having assisted the girls to remove her into the 
adjoining chamber, Verelst returned to receive, 
with an airof stupefaction, theadieusof Basil ; who, 
conscious that his presence at such a moment might 
be importunate, hastened to withdraw. 

It was dusk when Basil emerged from the house ; 
and a desolate winter rain was falling in torrents, 
splashing into the overflowing kennels, and almost 
obscuring the light of the lamps. As the young 
guardsman reached the junction of the small street 
in which Verelst’s house was situated, with South 
Audley Street, in attempting to muffle himself in 
his cloak in resistance to the driving rain, he en- | 
countered what, at the first shock, he conceived to 
be the lamp-post! But on recoiling, he found that, 
in addition to the lamp-post, he had struck against 
an individual combating the gusts of wind with a 
disabled umbrella. Something irresistibly ludi- | 
crous in the dilemma of his brother in distress, at- | 
tracted his attention to the struggling wayfarer ; | 
when lo! by the light of the lamp, he recognised | 
‘the marked and well-remembered features of Abed- 


| 
hego the Money-lender!— | 
| 





The encounter was untimely ; but Basil would 
hot shrink from recognising the man by whom he 
had been so greatly obliged. 

a We have untoward weather for our walk,” 
said Annesley, lending his assistance to reverse the 


ae resistance of the reeking cotton um- 
Pella, 





“Unpleasant enough; and you, who walk for | 


| forcing his advice. 


of the refinements of art. 
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pleasure, might, I should think, spare your pains 


for a happier moment,” rejoined the harsh voice of 


Abednego. ‘ With me, the case is different.” 

“ Different indeed! since you have the means of 
commanding any sort of equipage you please : 
while I have at my disposal only that enjoyed by 
our father Adam.” 

* And how long should I enjoy the means, pray, 
—were I to lavish them on costly equipages (” 
rejoined the Money-lender, ‘* Not a year !—not 
a month, perhaps, were I tempted into such ridicu- 
lous prodigality. I might be reduced to the same 
heggarly shifts which bring so many fine gentlemen 
shuffling, nay, all but begging to my door! For 
whether people beg for a loan or beg for a gift, 
where lies the mighty difference? They are still 
heggars. Are you bound for St. James's, young 
Sir / If so, we may become a mutual benefit. Your 


-arm is strong enough to hold up the umbrella ; 
_and by taking mine, we may share it between us. 


Don't be afraid !—In such weather as this, none 
of your fine friends will be astir. No one will re- 
cognise the gallant Mr. Basil Annesley cheek-by- 
jowl with A. O. 1° — 

* It is no such consideration—” Basil was be- 


ginning. 


* Away with ve then, and make an end of the 
discussion,” interrupted Abednego, practically en- 
* Satisfy your scruples by the 
certainty that you have a second time rendered 
service to a man who is more than ready to render 
service to you.” 

Partly carried away by his companion’s impe- 
tuosity, and partly curious of further insight into 
his eccentric character, Basil suffered himself to be 
disposed of. In another minute, he found himself 
sole occupant of the wet flagstones with the myste- 
rious Abednego. 

* But surely, Sir, at your age, said he, by way 
of renewing the conversation, “the enjoyment of 
personal comfort must be a greater object than the 
amassment of mere wealth (’— 

“ Who is to determine a man’s notions of per- 
sonal comfort?” cried the Money-lender. “ And 
what do you mean by mere wealth! My notion 
of personal comfort is independence of hirelings— 
whether man or beast; and as to wealth, what is 
there in this world beyond it ?— What else controls 
the march of empires—the progress of civilisation 
—thie development of science—the cultivation of 
art?) What but money, causes the crucible to 
glow,—sinks the shaft,—launches the balloon into 
the sky—or plunges the diving-bell into the depths 
of the ocean? Of what metal is composed the key 
of the poct’s imagination—the orator’s eloqguence— 
the physician’s skill—the divine’s zeal and fer- 
vour /—Of gold, Sir—of current gold!—He who 
hath that, commands kings on their thrones, or 
philosophers in their cabinets! Talk not to me 
If | want to enjoy 
them, I buy up both art and artists—an orchestra of 
musicians — a legion of sculptors or painters ! 
Your capitalist, boby—your capitalist is the only 
solid sovereign of modern times !—‘ Mere wealth ? 
quotha. I knew that you were a boy, Basil An- 
nesley, but I held you not for a child !"— 
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The young man could scarcely resist a smile at 
the impetuosity of his companion. 

“TI perfectly agree with you Sir,” said he at 
last. “ But it was by fully estimating the value 
of money as a means of commanding enjoyment, 


that I expressed my surprise at your preferring a - 


wet walk to a luxurious carriage.” 

“ Does the sportsman find the greater pleasure 
in the flavour of his game, or the pursuit of the 
chase 7” demanded Abednego, in a sterner voice. 
“ Have you not strength of mind to figure to your- 


self the intensity of enjoyment which aman, ap- | 


preciating the true value of money, may find in 
the combinations by which he adds thousand to 
thousand,—ingot to ingot /—Even as the artist 
whose family you have just quitted” (Basil found 
it impossible to repress a start!) * finds exquisite 
delight in the progress of a picture by whose per- 


fectionment he hopes to attain profit and fame, | 


does the money-monger glory in the machinery by 
which his enrichment is accomplished. Even eco- 
homy—even privation—has charms, when tending 
towards the achievement of the grand object of his 
life! Ay, stripling—abject as it may seem to you, 
the Money-lender’s is a glorious calling !—Every 
minute of my life swells the amount of my posses- 
sions, Other men’s property diminishes with their 
span of life ;—mine, like the evening shadows, 
grows asthe sun goes down, Laima wieich, eh ‘— 
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_a shabby threadbare wretch, with whom a smart 
| officer like you, is ashamed to be seen arm in arm | 

Shabby and threadbare as I seem, I tell you | hold 
_in subjection those of whose acquaintance you arp 
| proud—those to whose acquaintance you barely ac 
pire! Your fine ladiescome and beg of me,—cajole 
_me—flatter me!—cajole and flatter A. O. in his co}. 
_web-tapestried halls of State.-—* Mere wealt}!'— 
What, but the wealth I have amassed by trudging 
in the rain while others swelter in carriages, bring, 
the Duke of Rochester cringing tomy feet, lying and 
swindling for the means of keeping up his empty 
state! His covetings of A. O.’s * mere wealth’ haye 
converted that man, created by nature for honour 
and refinement, into an equivocating pettifogzer, 
Ay, Sir, you are shocked—you consider my tongue 
cvarse and licentious !—You would plead privilege 
of peerage against the Money-lender, in favour of 
the uncle of your fribble acquaintance, young Wil- 
berton.” (Again Basil started.) “ But when you 
have lived longer, you will come to the same conclu- 
sions. And now, good evening to you, Mr. Basil 
_ Annesley! for here we are, opposite to the Glou- 
cester Coffee House, within hail of your out-at- 
elbows, discreditable friends, the Maitlands!—Good 
evening !—I should be as loth as yourself to ex- 
pose you to the shame of being met skulking in 
the rain under the same ignominious umbrella with 
such a Barabbas as A, 0.17 — 


(To be continued.) 


THE SONGS OF THE MONTHS. 
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Wuere the snow lies cold 
In his glacier hold, 
Will I unseal the fountain ; 
And loosen the reins 
Of his silver veins, 
To prance down the lichen mountain. 
And the agate cups of the lilies pale, 
With their golden petals spreading, 
Shall pout for his gush in the balmy vale, 
As a virgin sighs for her wedding. 
They shall meet—shall meet— 
For his liquid feet 
Shall yield to no long delay ; 
They shall wed ;—and bless 
With their loveliness 
The wreath of the Poet May, 


») 


Where the brown deer slake, 
At the lonely lake, 
By a glade through the forest peeping ; 
And bright with the dew 
Of the mountains blue, 
The weary river is creeping : 
With an artful lure shall the fisher ply 
His gentle craft, unheeded ; 
(A supple rod, and a cunning fly, 
And a musing soul, are needed.) 
While I scatter bloom, 
And the Spring's perfume, 
From wings of the heron gray, 
As he wades, and flies, 
Through the argosies 
Of emerald-freighted May. 


SONG OF MAY. 


9 
tle 


Where steps but a span, 
Yonder bow’d old man, 
Oa well-worn crutches leaning ; 
The oak I will dress 
In a wilderness 
Of foliage, brightly preening. 
And deep in the shade of his goodly boughs, 
With lips like dew-bathed roses, 
Sweet maidens shall sigh to their rustics’ vows, 
When the village revel closes ; 
While Age shall relate 
| How he danced and sate, 
With those in the church-yard clay, 
Once the fair and free, 
| *Neath that self-same tree, 
In bright, incense-breathing May. 
| 4, 
Even cities dun 
Shall partake my sun, 
| Through shattered casements streaming ; 
| Where the son of toil, 
With a ghastly smile, 
Of his schoolboy days is dreaming. 
) And when he awakes to the conscious world, 
| The bright ideas haunting, 
Hie shall think of the wilds where the woodbines 
curled, 
And the poppies bright were flaunting, 
And stricken and shrunk, 
Like a blasted trunk 
Still bare in the woodlands gay ; 
Shall forget his care, 
In the bloom-charmed air, 
Of the dainty Sylphide, May! 
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MR, RICHARD OWARA TO MR, BARNES O'HARA, GRAY'S INN, 


28h 


IRISH TREASON IN PARIS. 


LONDON, 


My DEAR BARNES,- -Here is what you wished me to do for you, after my allusions in conversation to the matter, during 


last most welcome Visit to Innismore. 


nee yourself that there is no real treason in it, 


onvl 


Make what use vou like of it. 
I can only assure you I meant none. 


But, for Heaven's sake, look wel! at it first, to 
And for vour satisfaction, as well 


for that of others, I volunteer another declaration, Apart trom all the 1ocose mvstifving ot authors, I declare to you, on 
gs {¢ ° ¢ - 


al 


Wuen I was last in Paris,—mind-stirring, heart- 
cheering Paris!—ay, and, let some people say 
what they will, social, and truly social Paris !— 
but this is too vivacious for a beginning ; and, 
iesides, it has nothing at all to do with the matter 
in hand. 

Well, when I was last in Paris, in 1835, I 
believe I was more than salf-spoiled, by the 
ynmerited and unexpected attentions paid to me. 
One mode in which these attentions became mani- 
fested, consisted in visits received from celebrated 
persons, With whom I had heen previously unac- 


yuainted, except hy name and reputation. But of 


such individuals, it is not now my intention to 
indulge my vanity by speaking. There were 
others, less known to fame, who did me a similar 
honour } and of this class, 1 shall at present select 
one, who particularly interested me. i shall never 
forget even his very first appearance. He followed 
his presenting friend into the room, holding for- 
ward, between his finger and thumb, a great, 
broad-brimmed hat. He stepped timidly, and yet 
almost stridingly, towards me; his head and eyes 
drooped sideways to the floor. There seemed a 
foregone doubt, through his whole manner and 
mien, of his claims to self-appreciation, though at 
that time of day he need have entertained no 
such sentiment. lis attire was also less costly 
than his present situation in the world ought to 
have conceded,—and, moreover, was worn very 
And now i must come—though | 
know not how, with perfect politeness to him, | 
ean pleasantly do so—to glance at his head and 
face. He was very, very like Socrates ; quite bald, 
to the back of his head; his forehead high, broad, 
bony, knuckled, and shiny ; his brows shaggy and 
protruding, and his eyes placed far in under them ; 
lis nose short, a little snubbed; and heavily 
‘isaged ; in fact, as I said befdre, he was very, 
very like Socrates, and it follows, very, very ugly. 
And yet these very ugly Socratian head and 
features would beam with the expression of a per- 
‘ectly beautiful mind and heart, whenever—and I 


carelessly, 


hat the character sketched for you, is closely drawn from the life ; ’ 
‘, distance of seven years, any remarkable sentiments reported by me of him, were uttered by him.—Ever your affectionate, 


and also, that, as far as my memory serves me, 
R, OH. 


He sat down at my fect, on the sofa to which 
then, as well as now, I was chained, except when 
I went out in a carriage, or was carried to bed; 
folding his arms tight across his breast, and still 
inclining his head and eves to the floor. Although 
nearly forty years out of Ireland, he had saluted 
me in a luscious brogue, which it did one’s heart 
good to hear. A pause ensued. He began the 
conversation by paying me compliments. They 
were soon acknowledged and passed, for he by no 
means wanted the good taste of good feeling. He 
fell upon another introductory topie,—for evidently 
he would not yet approach some subjects, which 
he had come purposely to enter into. And a very 
strange introductory topic it was. He mentioned 
the name of a mutual acquaintance, a French 
centleman: I admitted that I knew him. 

* Yes, Sir; and you've lent him money,” he 
said, still keeping his head and eyes turned to the 


_carpet.—I will add here that he followed the ex- 





ploded fashion of calling you “ Sir,” at the begin- 
ning and end of almost every sentence—another 
mark, I have since thought, of the effects of the 
early times of persecution ; or else it might have 
been his quietly ironical imitation of a former 
necessitous habit and tone. 

* You've lent him money, Sir; and you want it 
yourself now.” 

I thought it incumbent upon me to get offended ; 
but, after looking at him, laughed out instead, and 


'asked— 


* How on earth could you guess that?” 

* [| guessed it, Sir, because I knew it, Sir; and 
I knew it, Sir, because I knew him, Sir: and I 
knew it, Sir, the very moment I heard he knew 
you, Sir; for that is a man, Sir, who, if the angel 


|Gabriel came down and stood before him, Sir, 


“on found out that his habits in that way were | 


hot of rare occurrence—he spoke of persons whom 
Le loved, esteemed, or honqured. 

But it was the self-humiliatir g manners and 
*xpression, which, at a first glance, puzzled me. 
Alas, IT could not have known, till he afterwards 


‘xplained,—merely, however, by hinting, in a dis- | 


located way, his own history,—I could not have 
xnown that they were the indelible marks, which, 
‘ta tender age, say eighteen or nineteen, persecution, 
‘error, and wretchedness, had burned and branded 
nto lem. When I saw him, he was about sixty. 


would think, the very first thing, ouly how he 
could best contrive to get his hand into the arch- 
angel's breeches pocket, Sir.” 

1 now laughed heartily. 

“And I guess more than that, Sir,” he con- 
tinued, his features, his voice, and the shelving 
inclination of his head, still and still unaltered : 


you've lent him a pretty considerable sum.” 


“Why,” said I, thrown off my guard, “ pretty 
well.” 

“And I can venture to guess even more than 
that, Sir; it continues due a long time after it has 
been promised to be repaid. Were you ever 
hungry, Sir?’’—and here he uncrossed his folded 


arms, merely, however, to place the left arm over 
the right, in lieu of their former positions, of the 
right over the left: again hugging them hard— 


“ Were you ever hungry, Sir? I don’t mean, have 
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you ever been pleasantly piqued with an appeiite 
for your dinner: 
hunger ?—the gnawing, gnawing, gnawing of the 
unfed worm, which daily demands its bribe, to 
carry on the business of human vitality, and is 
daily refused its claim?” 

“No, thank God!” said I. 

“So T thought, Sir, or you would never have 
lent that man that money. He tried me, Sir; but 
I looked round about me, at my wife and children, 
and I recollected former times, and he didn’t get a 
single halfpenny from me. For, Sir, ZT have ex- 
perienced real hunger. 

“Sir, [ left that country in my eighteenth year. 
1 absconded from it, I mean, in pure terror of the 
triangle and the gallows, after all hope for it was 
lost. It was inthe year ‘98 I left it, Sir. And I 
left it without leaving behind me relation or friend, 
—father, brothers, uncles, or cousins alive,—or, at 
all events, able to assist me with a shilling,— 
though a few months before, they had all been 
alive, and in good circumstances, Castlereagh, 
Sir, with Reynolds’ help, made quick work of 
them. Well, Sir, with a hue-and-cry hot after 
myself, changing my name, and well disguised, I 
got to Cove, and there went on board an English 
ship, bound for an English port. And, Sir, the 
haying bloodhounds were close on my track; and 
| myself was one of the men who held lights for 
them, about the vessel, when they came in the 
night time to search it forme. But they did not 
recognise me, keen-scented as they were ; and so 
abandoning the land | Once loved, | arrived safely, 
a friendless, relationless, portionless, pennyless 
stranger, in a land I hated—ay, and feared, in the 


marrow of my bones. Want soon came upon 


ines and as my father—God bless his memory for | 
tions, and I have heard them made, Sir: but my 


it!—had got plenty of Greek and Latin well flogged 
into me, PE thought, by advertising, with my last 
funds, in a cheap newspaper,—one of those publi- 
can's papers, Sir,—to obtain some tuitions that 
would half fill mv stomach with the poorest food, 
The first advertisement appeared, Sir; and I 
economized ny few remaining sixpences, by trying 
to live on a pennyworth of bread per day,— 
and the loaf was very small that year, Sir,—and 
this allowance, with liberal contributions from the 
publie pump, Sir, was all that the tall, raw-boned 
hoy of eighteen, with a stomach like an ostrich’s, 
had to keep body and soul together, while he wait- 
ed, day after day, the golden results of his adver- 
tisement. But, Sir, there was no result at all from 
his advertisement : and so, Sir, T advertised again, 
now reducing my allowance of bread toa halfpenny- 
worth per day ; and again [ waited and waited. 
Sir, during this second waiting upon Providence, 
my last halfpenny was spent: and, Sir, [ conti- 
nued for days without a crumb of food of any 
kind, walking about the streets of London, and 
stamping, and spurning, and hating their very 
paving-stones,—the pulps how my only resource, 
Sir, it happened one day, somehow or other, some 
one gave ine a shilling—stay, I think I earned it 
by holding a gentleman’s horse—ay, Sir, you may 
start—but the Greek and Latin professor, with 
perhaps as much centleman’s blood in his veins as 


hut have you ever felt real. 








my generous benefactor, was brought down +, th, 
Sir. To that do I say * Sire I wes broucht th 
to anything. Before I earned the shilling. I was 
to spend a good part of the day, walking up and 
down the street that I lodged in—Little Windmil 


dows 


Street; and, of course, you know the aspect of thes 
street, Sir. There are many mean houses in j+ ’ 


; , With 
their hall doors left open, and dirty little children 
+ i l 


sprawling on the steps ascending to the hal] door, 
and gnawing buttered crusts, and smearing theis 
faces still more with the crust, which often cline 
through their little weak hands, and is as ofte: 
picked up out of the street dust or puddle, to be 
gnawed again ; and, Sir, [ used to pass by many 
of these little creatures,—and as my vearning and 
abrading stomach sent its fuines into my head 
and its raging, wild-beast hunger into my vies 
heart, I could have snatched them up, and twisted 
their necks round and round, for that morsel of 
disgusting food. Sir, the fear of the hangman alone 
withheld me from doing some such violence op 
somebody. It wasn’t philosophy, Sir—it wasn’t 
morality,—it wasn't religion, though I had been 
religiously brought up, and wasn’t an_ irrelj- 
gious, or an immoral lad ;—it was not any one 
of these checks that kept my hands quiet. No, 
Sir; it was the mere animal dread of being hang- 
ed, which mastered even the brute instinet of 
hunger. 

* But, Sir, | got the shilling ; and clutching it 
hard in the palm of my hand, I ran straight to 
the next baker's shop, bought a shilling Joaf with 
it, and then ran to my lodgings, to devour the 
bread in secret. Don’t believe any one who tells 
you, Sir, that it isdangerous to put any considerable 
portion of food, at a time, into a perfectly empty 
and starving stomach. I have read such asser- 
own experience proves that they are utterly false. 
“Twas a public-house I lodged in, Sir; and my 
straw pallet was stretched under the very slates, 
at its tip-top—not its attic sterv, Sir, not in its 
varret—that would have been a palace, beyond my 
means—but, as [ have said, literally under the 
slates, Sir; and, of course, higher up even than 
the garret. So mv retreat was there: and as | 
went up all the flights of stairs to my chamber, ! 
tore, with my skeleton fingers—my claws, my t& 
lons—I tore out of the sides of the loaf, handful after 
handful, all its soft portions—and [ stuffed them 
so quickly down my throat, Sir, that by the time 
[ got up to my private apartment, nothing but the 
two crusts were left ; and then, Sir, after taking 4 
long draught out of the large brown pitcher that 
stood at my bedside—'twas a quart draught # 
least, Sir—and after sitting down on my pallet. 
the crusts, too, soon disappeared. And then, Sit, 
nothing injurious happened to me. On the com 
trary, after [I had lain some time on the broad 
my back, I jumped up, like a voung giant, and 
laughed out alone, to the slates and rafters above 
my head, and cried, ha, ha! like the war-hort 
in Job. I might have been a little mad, perhaps: 
but not a bit indisposed or inconvenienced in bods 


or in limb. 


* And so, Sir, the reason vou see why I dida’t 
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full-g own, 


Jend money to our ‘mutual friend,’ was because, 
as I have told you before, I had suffered, once in 
mv life, real hunger.” 

‘although during this recital he had scarce raised 


his eves from the ground, strong emotions worked 


hiscountenance. 
which he had abandoned, worked it ; bitter hatred 


for the land to w hich he had ese aped, worked it ; 
hitter irony, recollected suffering, recollected de- 
sradation, now placed under his feet, and trampled 
upon -—all these, and more, worked it : until, as I 
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{ 


Bitter contempt for “ that land” 


gazed upon him, I thought his ugly Socratian face | 


orew almost hideous. But a little incident soon 
changed both my opinion of that face, and of the 
heart which governed its expression. 

We were sitting in a back saloon, au premier, 
which looked out upon a garden. The windows of 
the room were open, for it was fine sunny weather. 
fhe flat, leaded roof of some small outbuilding, 
came up nearly to the level of the windows, 
and was enclosed by a wooden railing, which ren- 
dered it a perfectly safe play-ground for children ; 
but the leaden roof could not be perceived by my 
new acquaint: ince, from the place which he occu- 
pied in the room. He had searce uttered the last 
words, when a little fellow, between four and five 
—my only living son—raced into the saloon, beat- 
ing aarum, then on to one of the open windows, 
andthen, with a jump, disappeared from our sight. 
My visiter gave a piercing cry, clasped his hands 
together, and before [could explain to him how 

little cause for alarm was really in the case, rushed 
tothe window, with a manner and features ex- 

I thought, of the keenest sympathy and 
that human nature could exhibit. But 
soon saw his mistake. 
= Cuare . 
fellow’s small voice, as he laughed up at him, from 
By the way, he spoke no English. 
The old man, as I may almost call him, stepped 
i—** Thank God! * he said, dropping his 
vands to his sides, as he trembled, and grew pale, 

m his recent excitement. “ Your ehild, Sir?” 
« resumed, turning tome. ‘Come up here, you 
ttle rascal, until I punish you for having fright- 

ed me; and, returning to the window, he 
‘opedand chucked up,intothe room,my poor little 
amesake : then hugged him, and kissed him, al- 
nost in tears—certainly in smiles of pure and fresh 
enevolence of feeling. 

“Tsee vou have some of them at home your- 
“if,” I said. 


ad have, 


pressi\ eC. 
anxiety 
he 


LOUS done, Monsieur ia 
the leads, 


’ ’ 
ach, and 


Sir,” he answered ; 
three boys—and all brought up,’ 


what strangely, 


“four girls, and 
> he added, some- 
“to hate and detest, and, if they 
ld, to injure to the death, the land which de- 
‘roved their father’s land, and made it the by- 
td it has become. But they are all bigger and 
ler than this little fellow ; and some of the girls 
I came in to- day from Passy, to leave 
of the ‘m, to get a lesson at Hertz’s.” 
“But what says their mother to this bringing 
of her daughte rs, in the way you say’ I sup- 
she j 1S aS thorough-going a 7°08 Irishwoman, 
“you are a thorough-going 98 Irishman ?” 
“ Indeed, and she is not, Sir,” 


A. Go 
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a low mocking laugh, it seemed, at himself—* she 
isn't an Irishwoman at all, Sir—nor vet a Scotch- 
woman—nor yet a Frenchwoman ; she isan Eng- 
lishwoman, Sir—and English to the back-bone ; 
and when she married me, she was as handsome as 
I’m ugly, Sir; and as good and as gentle, as I was 
evil, and soured, and ill-tempered.” 

And this is the man, thouuht I, who hates Eng- 
land, and everything English, and yet takes an 
Englishwoman to his bosom, and makes her the 
mother of his children ; and this, too, is the man 
who, almost in the same breath in which he spoke 
of twisting the heads off various little children, in 
Little Windmill Street. betrays the emotion of a 
woman's heart, at a supposed prospect of injury to 


one little child in Paris. 


I may as well mention in this place, how, still 
in reference to little Johnny, the nature of mv 
new acquaintance became more fully unveiled to 


me. Ina few months afterwards, I lost the child. 


He, who had never before known an hour's illness, 


strong as a young Hercules, 


and who sunbeam, and as 
died from me, after 
about a day’s struggle, in the cluteh—the hangman 
clutch of * La gripe.” The blow stunned me ; and 
perhaps until this day, [I have not recovered from 
its effects. The little fellow died, too, in convul- 
sions, rising up against death in his cradle-bed, 
erect on his limbs, and holding his clenched hand 
high above his head ; and in my weakened, and, | 
suppose, unsound state of mind, | remember to have 
felt somehow that I despised the grim King of 
Terrors for his paltry and cowardly triumph over 
so sinless a little creature. 

In my affliction, 


was as lovelv as a 


many friends and acquain- 


tances called upon me, but Socrates rediricus did 


cried the little | 


)own feelings towards its father: and 


egotism of 
erow ing 


near me: and in the 
this made me waver in my 
of him. In about five days, 
It was Sunday. I was in bed, 
me. IT received him coldly. 

*T see, Sir,” 
neglect of 


not come grief, 


opinion 


vood « 


however, he did come, 


but he would see 


he said, “that you resent a seeming 


mine. But it was only a seeming 


neglect. L could not come near you sooner. And 
it wasn't occupation that kept me away,—though, 


God knows, I have my share of labour from morn- 
ing to night allotted to me. Still I couldn't come. 
I loved that little child, Sir, and I had also my 
tisn't my 
nor it isn’t in my nature, to get the cold 
words of condolence by heart, and deal them out 
during a commonplace visit. In your first grief, I 
didn’t know what to say to you; and | wouldn't 
come to say nothing to you. The time, since then, 
has naturally calmed vou down a little ; and I say 
to you now, Sir, may God enable you to overcome 
soon your father’s sorrow for that boy, for your 
loss has been heavy. And I prayed the same 
prayer this morning before, Sir, in the fairyland 
cemetery of Mont Martre, while kneeling at the 
entourrage, that already surrounds his little grave, 
with its little patch of flower-beds, and after I had 
read the inscription on the little spotless marble 


way, 


monument, crowned by perhaps almost the only cross 


|i 


he replied, laughing | 





in the extensive and most beautiful church- yard. 
“And after taking my leave of poor Johnny, I 
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came liere, Sir, to see 
comfort to you. I will, however, tell you astory. It 
is by contrast with other things that we know the 
real value of anything ; it is by contrasting with 
the visitations dealt out to others, those which are 
dealt out to ourselves, that we can estimate the 
heaviness or the lightness of the latter. So listen 
to me, Sir. 

“J have admitted to you that [ had at home 
four girls and three boys. I did not say that I had 
any other child,—but I Aare another at hhome—a 
girl, Sir, and my first-born, and my most beautiful, 
though they are all, boys and girls, comely, and 
the most of them handsome. Why did I leave out 
her in mentioning the number of my little flock / 
Because, Sir, she can scarcely be said to be of it. 
Because, Sir, it has pleased the Almighty to send 
her from his hands without the slightest share of 
intellect or reason—reason, the only medium 
through which human nature can see or even 
become conscious of its very existence. Oh, that 
evening and that hour—she being then in her fifth 
year—when, sitting on her mother’s lap, we be- 
came perfectly assured, by the sentence of a highly 
qualified professional man, that our darling was 
an idiot! Oh, the sickening qualms in which for 
years before we suspected the terrible truth ! and 
oh, the agony that to this day she awakens, wan- 
dering through the house among us, and scarce 
addressing a word to us,—or else a word that has 
no meaning, and that shows no sympathy with 
fainily, or kind—with life itself! You are the 








| 
| 
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vou, but still unable ¢o ta/k | first human being, Sir, out of my own family, to 


whom I have opened my lips on this subject 
Hfardly one but ourselves knows that the poor 
being breathes. Her case, Sir, is one of perfec 
idiotism—of cureless, hopeless idiotism ; and of 4 
moping, melancholy kind, too ; and, Sir, she runs 
from the sight of a stranger, or the sound of . 
stranger's voice, as the blind mole runs t, hide 
himself in the earth. 

“And now, Sir, compare your visitation With 
that which L have described, and ask your hear 
which is the severer of the two? Your little pet 


| suddenly taken from you, by the hand that gay. 


him to you, almost as fresh as when he was given) 
or left with you to grow up, in mere animal 
beauty, day after day, year after year, to man's 
estate, without understanding you, without com. 
prehending the words of your lips, or the tears 
that you weep over him,—without even the power 
of knowing that you love him,—without the 
power of loving you,-—without an idea of your 
existence even, or of his own? Sir, think on my 
story and be comforted. I have told you, vou aie 
the first to whom | ever hinted it. And it has cos 
me a struggle to make up my mind to impart it 
even to you. But I said to myself, that it would 
help to lessen your great sorrow, God grant that 
it may!”’ 

He walled out of the room, his deeply furrowed 
cheeks streaming tears, some of which fell on my 
hand as he took it at parting. : 

( Zo be continued, ) 


SABBATH PROFANATION, 


BY A LADY, 


On! call it not profane to wander forth 

On Sabbath eve—to gaze, with gladden‘d eye, 

On all the beauties of the teeming earth, 

The sea mysterious, and celestial sky. 

Then sacred Meditation oft is nigh, 

Prompting the heaven-ward hope—the holy thought 
That leads to pray’r. Sometimes unwittingly 

The careless Spirit is heart-worship taught, 

And meek devotion comes, although unsought. 


Sweet is the birds’ song—lovely seems each flow’r 
To toil-worn crowds who rove at Sabbath eve ; 

Some note the vast economy and powr 

Display’d in all God’s works—these will not leave 
Nature with hearts untaught. Nor should we grieve 
If lovers rove in quiet privacy ; 

A pure affection can from vice retrieve— 

For virtuous love is heaven-born ; and may be 

A joy perfected in eternity. 


Much “ profanation” ev’rywhere takes place 
When conscience sleeps. Bigots censoriously 
Rail at their neighbours’ want of Christian grace ; 
These in God’s Temples but the creature see, 

His creed they learn, not Christianity. 


Some note the dress and looks of all around, 

Yet seem to pray ! What sinful thoughts would be 
(Could we read hearts) in erring creatures found, 
lor Satan loves to tread on holy ground. 


From faithful Pastors, of God’s woadrons love, 

Jn earthly Temples it is sweet to hear; 

And then true Worshippers delight to rove 

Far from the city—for they would be near 

Hiis works; and those of men appear 

To keep them far from God—each sight and sound 
Too common secem—mysterious but dear 

This tie to nature! Thus worn hearts have found 
New peace and beauty from fair scenes around. 


Oft God is hidden from us,—and array’d 

In robes of pride, poor frail Humanity 

Feigns pow’r divine! By others war is made 

On the few joys of toil-worn Penury: 

All praise—few practise Christianity. 

These few prize social love ; they understand 

That ev'ry man is God’s own, nor should be 
Harshly prejudg’d. Love was their Lord’s command; 
For “the good Shepherd” leads with gentle hand. 
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THE STORY OF THE MARQUISE DE GANGE. 


A REAL TRAGEDY OF THE * GOOD OLD TIMES”? IN FRANCE, 


Tur venture was made, in a late number of this 
Magazine, to claim for histories of real life a share 
of the interest lavished upon fiction. But it could 
not be expected that its especial prerogative, which 
is a power to move and to delight, would ever be 
«< riously invaded by this concession. ‘To Say no- 
thing of the privilege enjoyed by the poet alone, of 
throwing into one focus all the possibilities which 
are in reality scattered over the whole mass of life, 
—the historians have in general taken good care 
that invention should run no risk of being for- 
siken for their truth. They have seemed to think 
it a matter of dignity to avoid pleasing ; instead of 
facts, they give us mere skeletons of facts ; as if 
they deemed it frivolous to perceive, or had not 
the capacity to preserve those living elements of 
colour, expression, and speech, without which we 
only see half of anera oran event. The poct’s 


fanciful creation, adorned with these vivid details, | 


is therefore felt to contain a more essential part 
of truth than survives in the residuum of the 
chronicler. And in this way has arisen an unna- 


de Gange been aware of this, and filled up its dead 
outlines with the proper colouring, nothing would 
have been wanting in the tale to excite all the 


emotions that fiction commands, and all the inter- 


est which attaches itself to positive reality. But 
the records of French criminal law, voluminous as 
they are, do not abound in touches of nature ; and 
it is now too late to restore them. The story, 
however, though but half told, cannot be heard 
with indifference, and the reader will therefore be 
requested to accept it in its present imperfect form. 
It will be recognised as an old acquaintance by 
those who are conversant with the obscurer litera 
ture of France ; but we have never seen it alluded 
toin an English work, and therefore suppose that 
it may be new toa large class of general readers, 
as well as tothose students of foreign letters whom 
curiosity has never induced to sift the twenty-two 
wordy volumes of M. Guyot de Pitaval. 

It would be hard to name a story in which some 


of the prominent characters of the ancien re quine, 
jand of the social consequences of its faith and 


tural idea of opposition between the different pro- | 
perties, the sum of which alone makes up truth ; | 
ithe canker which even then was destroying the 


t» be seriously regretted, when we think what his- 
tery might become, if clothed with natural flesh 
aul blood! For there is a power in the actual, 
quite peculiar to itself, and rooted in the deepest 
vrounds of human sympathy. The knowledge 
that what I am now hearing was the real history 
ofa living man, touches me with an emotion allied 
ty» personal feeling, and forces my imagination to 
emplete a story that the narrator may have mere- 
lv sketched, Far less active is the assistance given 
t» the fabulist, who is seldom trusted for more 
tian he himself exhibits. It is rarely that we at- 
‘empt to pursue his invention hevond the limits 

hich he has drawn around it. The Hall of Eblis, 
and the smoke of Padalon, we do not imagine with 


practice, appear more distinctly than in the pre- 
sent narrative. Meagre as it mav be, it discloses 


nation, better than a volume of generalities. It 


| indicates to a thoughtful eve the relative positions 


ore terrors than the poet has described ; we be- | 


‘old them with an awe which is passive, and not 
Lupleasing : we mourn over the dying innocence 
' Cordelia, and take fire at Clarissa’s wrongs ; 
it when the book is closed, the spell is half dis- 
‘ved at once. A totally different sensation over- 
mes one who kneels in the /?oz:2 to read thie 
es, often meagre enough, which their former 
wants have scratched on the wainscot, or who 
tumbles over the rack lying in the gallery of the 
\udiencia in Toledo. These are impressions that 
“uk deep into the heart, and cannot be effaced at 
will From the crisis of the most tragical “ /o- 
nce of modern Life,” we escape With a sigh, as 
« start from a distressing dream ; but the hand 
wil tingle for days after touching the garment 
‘ough which Gustavus was stabbed at a mas- 
erade, or the ring that discovered the remains 
7" lovely Princess Schwartzenberg, amidst the 
“hes of the Pavilion. 
Mad they who told the history of the Marquise 
s Gs, "7 Ol. FX. 


lire 


v 


of the high and low noA+/esse, beneath which nothing 
existed but a servile class: the ambition of the 
one to rise, the hunger of the other for gold to 
supply its pomp and waste ; and what fruits were 
produced by the alliance of these elements. An- 
other figure starts forward as a living impersona 
tion of that vice of the French Cliurch, the secular 
Abs, ‘ ecclesiastic in nadie only, alike ( Ne] t 
from duties, restraint, and religion—notable chiefly 
for the dissolute morals and profane acquirements 
which were each alike busy in the work of doines 
tic mischief. A fearful glimpse is also shown of 
the power for evil, which the feudal noble still 
retained in the 17th century, when remote from 


the capital, and surrounded in his chateau by crea- 








tures who knew no law superior to his will :— 
while we see how slowly the foot of justice limped 
after the worst criminals of this dangerous rank. 
Of the manner in which these features are dis- 
played, the story itself will apprize the reader. 


There resided at Avignon, in 1636, a certain 
Sieur de Rossan, belonging to the lowest class of 
gentry, but more than commonly wealthy. His 
only child, a daughter, born in this year, was des- 
tined to inherit his riches, as well as the more 
considerable Possessions of Sieur de Nocheres, her 
maternal grandfather, from one of whose estates, 
by the custom of heiresses, she assumed the style 
of Mademoiselle de Chateaublane. Thus she was 
one of the richest maids in Provence; but far 
richer in the gifts of a rare beauty, and of a dispo- 


sition soft and equable, with talents, not dazzling 
26 
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indeed, but sufficient to have rendered her engag- 
ing, even had her personal charms been less. These 
must have been extraordinary. The soberest 
writers are warmed into a kind of rapture in 


describing a loveliness which dazzled the eyes of | 


Louis XIV., and which was celebrated at Versailles 
by the title of La Belle Provencale. 
Swede ‘n, who had seen the beauties of all the courts 
of Europe, declared hers to be unrivalled. 

The death of her father, while she was still young 
left her to the guardianship of M. de Nocheres. Be- 
fore she had reached a marriageable age, proposals 
for her hand had already been made by many of 
the chief Provencal nobility,—far more covetous 
of the wealth she could bestow, than attracted by 
her beauty. Her grandfather had no idea that he 
could fulfil his duty of guardian better than by 
handing over his niece at once, young and ignorant 
as she was, to the suitor highest in rank, and with 
whom he could make the best terms ; and, accord- 
ingly, chose the Marquis de Castellane, 


Christina of | 
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friends, and men of business. But one so rich and 
charming, in the very sweetest bloom of her ao. 
and now advanced in station by her late nant 
could not remain long unsought by wooers + nop 
is it reasonable to suppose that after a tline she 
wished to be so: although she was not h; asty t. 
making a new engagement. She was now in , 
position to choose according to her own liking . 


. 


| = unhappily, seems to have been chiefly Je 


/ been imagined, 


| 


He was | 


not tov old, was handsome and good-natured ; but | 
man of a fierce insolent nature, subject to sudden 


De Nocheres only accepted him as the grandson of 
the Duke de Villars. Mademoiselle de Chateau- 


blanc became a wife at thirteen ; an age in which | 


even a Provencal maid, although her bloom comes 
early in that genial climate, has not reached the 
term of girlhood, 
for her beauty and gentle temper ; to both of which 
jnaturer years brought embellishment and increase, 
but no change. She had inherited none of the 
feverish blood which generally belongs to the na- 
tives of Southern France ; and seemed in every 
respect destined to a career as happy as it was 
possible for one in her condition to enjoy. A few 
years after their marriage, the Marquis conducted 
her to Paris; and she appeared at Versailles. 


hy theeye. At the age of twenty-two, she bestowed 
herself on M. de Lanide, Marquis ye Gange : a 
youth of twenty, remarkably handsome, well- born, 
a baron of maueden: sufficiently rich, and owner 
of a military charge—the gove rnorship of St. André. 
The match was one of reciprocal affection ; and the 
exceeding beauty of the young couple, made al! 
exclaim that a happier marriage could not have 
It Was, however, doumed to be 
far otherwise. The young pair resembled each 
other in nothing but personal comeliness. — The 
Marquise, as we have said, was remarkable for the 
placidity of her disposition ; the Marquis was a 


and boisterous fits of passion, and yet cursed with 
a jealous, distrustful temper, and a proneness to 
cruelty, which the least offence was sufficient to 


provoke. 


But she was already remarkable | 


With him the lover’s rapture soon subsided; 


and the Marquis became a negligent husband. He 


resumed the galety of his earlier habits, and sought 
every kind of dissipation, For this indifference 


his wife not unnaturally sought compensation in 


That a young beauty, married while a child, and | 


thrown, on the threshold of womanhood, amidst 
the vanities of a court like Louis XIV.’s, could 
hardly avoid danyer and suspicion, need hot be 
sald :—her husband thought little of this, and left 
ler forthe army. It is probable that at this time 
she did ¥ ield to the general e Xap le, and gave too 
to the adulation that worshipped 
But her name, at all 
events, was never publicly scandalized ; and from 


willing an ear 
her wherever she appeared, 


the conduct of her maturer years, this early weak- | 


hess, to which it was whispered that she stooped, 
bay fairly he error of extreme 
youth and inexperience, left without a guide. The 
expedition to Sicily was now in progress ; her hus- 
band had not long been absent, when the tidings 
came of his shipw reck, Most of the French galleys 


regarded as the 


society, Where she was always the centre of admi- 
ration and homage. But if indiscreet in her girl- 
hood, in this second marriage her conduct appears 
to have been irreproachable. [in company she 
sought no more than a harmless recreation ; and 
at once imposed silence on her admirers, if their 
worship appeared on the point of transgressing the 
hounds of innocent gallantry. But many were on 
the watch to injure her. Rivals, whom her beauty 
eclipsed ; idle scandle-mongers, eager for employ- 
ment ; lovers, whom she had refused ; parasites, 
who sought to establish a merit with her husband; 
all were ready to report and exaggerate her blame- 
less gaieties. The Marquis, disposed to suspicion, 
became alarmed; but he had not the frankness ot 
nature which might have put the wife on her guard; 
and soon he abandoned himself to a furious, but 
secret jealousy. The fear of ridicule, and_ the 
absence of all real occasion of complaint, compelled 


him to repress its utterance in public ; but at home 


had been destroyed by a tempest in the Mediterra- | 


Thewah ¢ 
Marquis de Castellane., 
The young widow, left without children by a 
husband whe had Leite far from attentive to her 
Was nevertheless much afflicted by his loss, and 
appears to have remembered it long. 
retired to the — = Madame D’Ampus, her 
late husband's mother: but after some time, busi- 
ness, concerning her fortune, called her from this 
refuge to Avignon. Here she lived in a convent, 


in great seclusion, seeing 


and amongst those that perished Was the. 


it broke out in sullen reproaches, and rude and 
tvrannical behaviour. The gentleness of the 
Marquise seemed only to exasperate him ;—they 
never met without bickering, and for many year 


the unfortunate lady was condemned to a species 


‘ 


, sweetness of her nature to the uttermost. 


of domestic purgatory, which tried the passive 


In the 


-early years of her marriage she had given birth 


At first, she | 


(in the company of her children. 


to a son and daughter; and her only moments of 
peace were those which she was permitted to spend 
Yet we have 
every reason to believe that, in spite of this unmer- 
_ciful and causeless persecution, she still inwardly 


none but her female | loved the object of her unfortunate choice. 
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THE STORY OF THE 
Such had long been the wretchedness of the 
Marquise’s home, when it introduced to her two 





MARQUISE 


new inmates, destined to exercise a material influ- | 


ence on her fortunes. These were her husband's 
younger brothers, now arrived at man’s estate ;— 


: 


-anythingnoxiousordeadly; 


who, having completed such studies as had been | 


thought proper for each, were received as members 
af the Marquis’s household, in which they soon 
hecame formidable. The elder of the two, nomin- 
ally a churchman, bore the dubious title of A/A¢é 
je Gange ;—it is likely that his superior talents 
and aptitude for intrigue had directed him to this 
profession, rather than his younger brother. He 
had, indeed, capacity sufficient for the de- 
signs, and every propensity which could lead him 
to conceive them : being imperious, dissolute, and 
revengeful ; but a master of hypocrisy, of fasci- 
nating address, witty and eloquent in discourse, 
—a very painted sepulchre, with an outside that 
well covered the rottenness within. The Chevalier 
de Gange, his Junior, was a more vulgar character, 
one of those rude, blind natures, born to be ruled 
by others, and destitute of any notable quality 
of their own: a selfish, thoughtle ‘ss man, entirely 
under the sway of the Abbé, who had, indeed, 
such absolute influence over his mind, that the 
Chevalier obeved his brother’s commands without 
« much as asking the reason for them. This was 
an easy thing to master; but the restless Abbé 
was capable of a higher reach. He had not long 
heen at the Marquis’s board before he had dex- 
terously obtained a command, nearly as absolute, 
of this brother also, although here the influence 
was concealed with the most cautious dissimula- 


worst 


of his entire devotion to the family interests, and 
soon acquired the real control of all affairs, both 
abroad andat home. With this substantial power 
he content ; in appearance, the Marquis, 
while really a mere puppet of the Abbe’s, was still, 
as heretofore, the master. 

At the first sight of his lovely sister-in-law, the 


was 


' the first repulse. 





DE GANGE., O95 
character were at the mercy of one who could so 
control the dispositions of the Marquis. 

Most creatures are gifted with an instinct tliat 
warns them, at the first moment, of the approach of 
andthe weakest areoften 
the most liberally endowed with thisprotective sense, 
On the first appearance of the Abbe, the Marquise 
had conceived a strong antipathy against him : 
she was now alarmed by his parade of an obliga- 
tion that she believed him thoroughly capable of 
abusing, and her acknowledgments were paid with 
a coldness that betrayed how much she regretted 
the occasion which called for the m. This Was an 
effect the very opposite to that which the Abbe 
had looked for; but he was not to be dismayed by 
His attentions only became more 
pressing ; and he besieged the Marquise with 
eagerness, the meaning of which 
long misunderstands. But she would not + 
understand it at all, and intrenched herself within 


no woman ever 


em to 


a distant politeness, as cold as the intercourse be- 


tween relations could decently allow. After he 


had been foiled in this manner for some time, the 


! 


and with the audacity 
intentions 


Abbe became 
natural to him, 


impatient, 


resolved to declare his 


_ openly, and leave her no means of concealing hers, 


He succeeded by persuading the Marquis | 


DF ae ” . 
Abbe conceived a violent appetite for her person, and 


onic to gratify it; which, taking all 

ances into account, he expected tou accomp lish 
‘uli, But he began with all the 
cunning of his acquired character. 
powers of ae ay were covertly employed to 
captivate the lady, he laboured at the same time 
to soften the mind rs her husband; and by address 


caution and 


and Pr rsuasion actu: ally succeeded in removing his | 


suspicions, and turning his animosity towards the 
M: arquise into indulgence and a a of regard. 
The change was most welcome » the ill-used 
wife: with a placability, which was not the least 
of her chi arms, she forgot the causeless sufferings 
of late years, and replied with tenderness to her 
husband's advances. For a while the morning of 
their love seemed to have returned. | 
The author of this revolution took care that his 
merit should not remain unknown. 
very art he tried to ensnare his sister-in-law’s 
“ffections, he discovered to her, in confidence, by 


While with | 


circum. | 


While all his | 


An occasion was soon found, in a visit which she 
paid to the country-house of a friend: the Abbe 
followed: and at once ingratiated himself with all 
the party, by the spirit and gaiety of his conversa- 
tion. He wished that the Marquise should learn 
to value the attentions of one who was not accus- 


tomed to be treated with indifference. (on the 
next day there was a party on horseback : the 
Abbe offered himself as her cavalier, and thus 


gained the fullest liberty of addressing her unheard, 
W ithout hesitation he avowed his passion, and 
vehemently besought her favour. The 
was seriously troubled by this attack, which she 
had long to off. It 
urgent to be laughed aside as a mere fh 
gallantry ; she found herself compelled to rebuke 
the proposal with the disdain which it merited. 

With as much coldness as she could assume, 
said, “ M. L’Abbé, I need not tell you how 
man of my character should receive a compliment 
like this: you will please to give yourself the 
swer | ought to make, and spare me the unpleasant 
duty of uttering it.” This was spoken with atone 
of contempt that galled the Abbe to the quick ; 
and changing his manner, he openly told her, that 
her peace was in his power; that a slight effort 
would serve to break the tones which he had made, 
as wretched as she had 


Marquise 


endeavoured ward was too 


surish of 


she 


i Woe} 


an- 


and render her once more 
formerly been ; while it would be vain to denounce 
or oppose him in a quarter where his dominion 
was absolute. “ Let us, therefore,’ * he conclud ed, 
“consult our mutual repose without thwarting 
each other: make me happy, and preserve, in re- 


/turn, the calm and cheerfulness which you now 


| 
| 


; 


enjoy.’ The Marquise replied with unaltered 
coldness : “If you have learned to love me, Sir, 
learn to respect me also; and know that the f-ars 


whose influence her husband had been so gre atly of the worst misery you threaten me with, will not 


} 
Changed ; and hinted to her, in a manner that could 
ne 
hot easily be misunderstood, that her happiness and 





alarm me into a course fatal to my virtue ;” ade ling, 
with a burst of natural aversion, the imprudence 
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of which may well be excused, “ And if I were 


in the world who could tempt me todv so!” The 
Abbé, glowing with rage and chagrin, turned 
away, and rode homewards; and on the same 
evening abruptly took leave of the party, and re- 
paired to Avignon. 

A common seducer would have deemed such a 
repulse decisive: net so the Abbe. After some 
reflection, he determined to persevere in the attempt 
to overcome an aversion so pointedly shown to- 
wards him. He therefore refrained for a while 
from disturbing the peace between the married 
couple ; not without hope that his threat would 
still have its effect on the Marquise. But time, 
and his endeavours to please, did not abate her 
antipathy ; it rather seemed to increase : she was 


capable of forgetting myself, you are the last man | was, if possible, farther from her favour th 


ness to make any declaration. In six months le 
an at 
his outset ; indeed, the Marquise, to check jx ad. 
vances, did violence to her natural disposition, and 
affected to notice his empty remarks and ill-chosen 
expressions with a contempt that destroyed all his 
confidence. He resolved to subdue a hopeless pas- 


sion; and told his intention to the Abbé, by whom 
it was applauded: mortified affection was syc. 


ceeded by hatred, and he was ready to embrace any 


deaf to his compliments, and avoided being left | 


alone with him for a moment. The Chevalier, 
who was, in secret, as warmly enamoured of her 
beauty as his brother, she had not learned to dis- 
trust: his easy temper pleased her, and led, on 
her part, to an affectionate familiarity, in which 


there was not a particle of love. In proportion as 


purposes maintained. 


she more hated the one brother, she crew the more | 


disposed, by contrast, to like the other, and her 
friendly treatment induced the latter to conceive 
hopes of success. This could not escape the jea- 
lous penetration of the Abbe : at first, he suspected 
that his brother had obtained favours which had 
been refused to him; but the most vigilant spy 
could not have detected in the Marquise a single 
deviation from the innocent kindness of a friendship 
that had nothing to conceal. But even thus, the 
rejected suitor could not bear to see his brother 
rival him; and seeing the passion grow stronger 
daily, he feared that it might soon overcome the 


influence he had hitherto possessed, and determined | 


at once to deceive his brother, and, if possible, 
ruin the Marquise. 


' 


plan which should offer him a vengeance on tho 
woman that had despised his love, 

The Abbé thought it now time to execute his 
threat, and poison the husband’s mind with doulrs 
of his wife’s virtue. During the attempts of his 
two brothers, seeing with the Abbe’s eyes only, 
the Marquis had never for a moment suspected 
them, the only real foes of his honour: his jealousy 
was now to be revived by calumnies which their 
barbarous revenge alone had invented. In ope 
cursed with a suspicious temper, it was casy to 
disturb the calm which the Abbé had for his ow; 
He dropped hints that his 
contidence in the virtue of his sister-in-law had of 
late heen repeatedly shaken: then pretended to 
notice levities, which no husband could ap- 
prove of : after this came a more circumstantial 
story, built upon the single fact that the Marquise, 
one evening in company, had for some time re- 
mained conversing with a young gentleman, who 
had amused her by his good spirits. This wrought 
the intended mischief: the brutal temper of the 
Marquis was again unchained : he assailed his wife 
with violent reproaches ; would not listen to her 
protestations of innocence, and insulted her openly. 
The Abbe secretly blew the flame he had kindied ; 
it srew more intolerable daily, and to such sn ex- 
cess, that the unfortunate lady was even subjected 
to personal ill-treatment. She knew to whose in- 


i e . 
fluence this cruel change was owing: but suf- 


He took the Chevalier aside, and openly declare | 


ing his wishes, * We are both,” he said, “in love 
I do not wish to oppose you. Try, 
therefore, if vou can carry your point. If not, re- 
tire, and I will see 
are too good friends to quarrel for any woman's 
sake.” The Chevalier, duped by this show of 
venerosity, the real object of which was to lav a 


with her: 


snare for the Marquise, offered to renounce his 
pursuit; but the Abbe insisted that it should pro- 
ceed in the manner which he had proposed. The 
Chevalier, thus urged, began to offer a warmer 
courtship to his sister-in-law ; and the Abbe in- 
sidiously kept in the back ground to favour its 
progress. He wished to try whether the virtue 
that had rejected him was really impregnable, or 
merely led by inclination, But no sooner did 
the Marquise perceive that the Chevalier had as- 
sumed the looks and hopes of a lover, than she at 
once drew back from all familiar intercourse with 
him also ; and testified without disguise the perfect 
indifference with which she regarded him in this 
character. Tle was not so patient a suitor as the 
Abbe, nor so shameless in his approaches : he tried 
to win and please to the hest of his power but 


if | can succeed better. We ! 





fered in silence, trusting that time might reveal 
the treachery practised against her: it was 
vain, she knew, to oppose her enemies at the 
moment. Under such cirenmstances, the Abbé 
had the cowardly insolence to renew his solicita- 
tions. In spite of her vigilance, he surprised her 
one day when alone in the garden. ‘ Now, madam,” 
he said, “are we to remain in this state of discord 
for ever /—will you force me to be your enemy /— 
and do not you see how much it concerns you to 
make me your friend? Do not persist in this 
severity, When you see how easily you can secure 
me, and rule your husband.” ‘To this shameless 
address she listened with an unmoved countenaiice ; 
and turned her back on the speaker, without a 
word of reply. 

She had for some months endured this misery, 
when an event occurred which, for a time, checked 
the extreme violence of her persecutors. M. De 
Nocheres, her grandfather, died; and she succeeded 
to his great possessions, which were left at her 
absolute disposal, This was a prize worth secur- 
ing at any cost. Some means must be found to 
induce the Marquise to relinquish her exclusive 
rights; and in order to this, it became necessary 


receiving Lo cncowragement, he had not the bold- | to treat her with some show of decenev. The 
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Marquis repressed his eruel insults : the Abbe as- 
qumed a studied respect, and importuned and 
threatened no longer ; the Chevalier, as usual, fol- 
jowed the example of his brothers, Again the un- 
happy Marquise enjoyed a short interval of repose, 

It had been usual for the Maryuis to reside 
alternately at Avignon and at his patrimonial 
chateau of Gange, a few leagues distant from the 
city, and nearly the same distance from Montpellier. 
It was another benefit, arising from this inheri- 
tance, that the visits to Gange were for some time 
suspended, while the business detained the family 
at Avignon. The Marquise always dreaded the 
removal to Gange, where she led a cheerless life, 
surrounded by persons in absolute dependence upon 
her husband. The power of a seigneur on his 
family estates Was still almost despotic > and it was 
unsafe for those whom he disliked to remain there 
toy long. On a former visit to Avignon, the Mar- 
quise had met with an accident calculated to excite 
alarm. There had been arsenic conveyed into a 
cream of which she had partaken with some others ; 
but as it was not in great quantity, the conse- 
quences were not fatal. At the time the circum- 
stance created much speculation; but nothing was 
found out, and after a while it was apparently for- 
votten. The Marquise spoke of it with the utmost 
indifference, as a casual occurrence; but it. is 
said that in reality she regarded it as the first 
warning of a malicious design against her life ; and 
recurred to the prediction of an astrologer in Paris, 
who had long since foretold to her that she would 
perish by a violent death. But with nothing beyond 
mere apprehensions to allege, it would have been 
impossible for her to seek for protection from the 
danger that haunted her. The civility which had 
heen affected since her new accession of fortune did 
wot impose upon her; and she lived in watehful- 
Ness and anxiety, the ore wretched, because there 
was no one to Whom she could impart her fear, or 
apply for counsel, 

A siinple fact will disclose, hore lmipressively 
than any description, what must have been the 
state of her feelings at this period, As soon as 
she learned her husband's intention to take her 
back tu Gange for the autumn, she resolved, before 
departing from Avignon, to make her will. In this 
document her mother was made universal heir, 
with a provision that she might bequeath the pro- 
perty to either of the Marquise’s children whom 
she should prefer. Moreover, she took the pre- 
taution of leaving in the hands of the magistracy 
a declaration dJisarowing formally beforehand any 


wil] of later date that might subse quently he produced 


ahers, This declaration was made in 1666, im- 
mediately before her departure for Gange : its 
leaning requires no explanation! 

She also distributed a considerable sum in gold 
“nongst various religious bodies, especially to the 
Recollets, for masses to be said on her behalf, that 


eh might not die without the sacraments of the church , 


and the carnesthess with which this office was bee | 


~ 


ike that of one who stands in near expectation of | 


is ,¢) bd . sd 
“ath. From her friends she parted in a manner 


re serious and tender than usyal; leaving few 
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ought and commended to them, was described as 


and sit with her after dinner. 
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without shedding tears: and they who were at- 
tached to her could not observe without anxious 
feelings, the solemnity with which she bade them 
farewell, and begged them to remember her. 

At Gange, she found her mother-in-law, who had 
come thither on a visit from Montpellier. She was 
an excellent person, much loved by the Marquise, 
Whose spirits were greatly raised by her presence. 
Everything seems to have been intended to banish 
apprehension fromthe victim’s mind at this conjune- 
ture. Her husband and brothers-in-law received 
her in the most affectionate manner ; and, for some 
days, the chateau looked more cheerful than it had 
been for years. But Madame de Gange, after a 
short stay, returned to Montpellier: and soon af- 
terwards business recalled the Marquis to Avig- 
non. It is certain that, before leaving Gange, he 
had concerted with the brothers what should be 
done in his absence. The unhappy lady was left 
in the hands of the only persons on earth who im- 
placably hated her. 

But they gave no sign of evil intentions through- 
out the winter and ensuing spring. Indeed, so 
artfully they disserabled, as to persuade the Mar- 
quise that their hostility to her was laid aside: and 
in one easily won from her just resentments, this 
belief produced a return of friendliness towards 
them, which was not overlooked. The Abbe, when 
he saw the deceit so far successful, began dexterous- 
ly to approach the subject of the will which she 
had left at Avignon: suggesting, that the love of 
the Marquis, which she had now partly regained, 
would never fully return, while such an evidence 
of her distrust was extant; and urging her, for 
her own sake, to remove the only obstacle to a 
course of entire union and happiness ; which all 
the family would vie, he said, in promoting. In- 
duced by repeated persuasions in this tone, at length 
the Marquise yielded : revoked her previous will, 
and made another in favour of her husband. But 
the declaration still subsisted - and the Abbe was 
not aware, that while it remained, the new will 
He believed that half of 
his work was now performed ; and the rest he pro- 
ceeded to execute without delay. Tle had inflamed 
the vexation of the Chevalier into the most inveter- 
ate and cruel hatred of his victim ; and found him 
a willing accomplice in any iniquity. 

On the l7th of May, 1667, the Marquise had or- 
dered sole medicine to be prepared for her by the 
apothecary of the place ; but the draught, when 


Was Inere Waste paper. 


brought to her, had so unusual an appearance, that 
she threw it away, and instead of it took another 
sort of physic, of which she had brought some from 
Ay ignon. The draught had been polsoned ; the bro- 
thers, not knowing that she had refused it, sent 
thrice during the forenoon to inquire how she felt 
herself ; and could hardly conceal their surprise 
and vexation, when they were told that she was 
relieved by what she had taken. In the course of 
the day they discovered how they had been foiled ; 
and thereupon determined to accomplish their pur- 
pose by other means of a more desperate kind, 
The Marquise did not leave her bed that day, but 
invited some ladies of the neighbourhood to come 
The Abhe and his 
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brother were present as usual; but they spoke 
little, and sate gloomy and absent, looking restless- 
ly on thecompany. The Marquise appeared in good 


thus addressed, to put off by a forced gaiety; but 
the effort and its failure were apparent to all. The 
conversation became broken and constrained, and 
an impression of some concealed misfortune or 
danger, communicated itself to the whole party. 
The Marquise alone was not, or, more probably, 
would not seem to be, aware of it. A collation was 
served, of which she partook freely : the brothers 
tasted nothing. As soon as it was ended, the ladies 
withdrew : the Abbé, accompanying them to the 
door, left the Chevalier alone in the chamber with 
his sister-in-law. 
she urged him to say what it meant: but he only 
replied by looks which made her tremble. After 


an interval of fearful suspense, the Abbé returned, | 


and the mystery was abruptly explained. 
Although he had been only a few minutes ab- 
sent, his countenance was so changed when he en- 
tered, that the Marquise cried out with alarm ; and 
she afterwards declared that its expression was so 
ghastly and devilish, that in all this tragedy, no- 
thing ‘seemed so terrible to her as his aspect at 
that moment. In one hand he held a pistol, and 
in the other a glass filled with a dark-coloured 
liquid. Closing the door behind him, he advanced 
to the bedside, where he stood for a few seconds in 
silence, eveing his victim with looks under which 
her heart turned cold and sank within her. At the 
same time the Chevalier drew his sword : for an in- 
stant she hoped, in her defence ; a second glance 


at his countenance, which reflected the fury of the | 
other, showed her that no mercy for her was there. | 


At length the Abbe spoke to her in a low voice, 


hut with the most malicious emphasis and deliber- | 


ation: “* You must prepare to die, madam !—take 
your choice of fire, steel, or poison.’ —* Die !_ 
wherefore must I die?” cried the unhappy lady. 
“What crime have committed /—whendid T injure 
vou, that you both judge and execute me at once / 
how have I deserved your hatred ’__cannot less 
than such horrible cruelty satisfy you?” But she 
saw that the Abbé was impenetrable: and turned 
tothe Chevalier, whom she might well hope to find 
more easily moved. To say nothing of their for- 
mer cordiality, she had long been his benefactress 
in many ways: and besides giving him handsome 
presents, had continually supplied his want of 
money from her own private purse. Nor had any 
open difference ever disturbed their friendship : in 
the name of which she now besought him to spare 
her, with the most plaintive and winning appeals 
to his recollection of her kindness. But not amo- 
tion of relenting could she excite in his depraved 
heart. He replied as briefly as the Abbé had 
spoken: “ The thing is decided already : make 
your election—if not, we will for you.” 

In a strait so terrible, menaced suddenly by 
treachery and death in the most cruel and hideous 


forms, the Marquise displayed a self-possession of | 


which few, of either SCN, would have been capable. 
She said nothing further; but, after raising her 


Amazed at his dogged silence, | 


MARQUISE DE GRANGE. 


eyes to heaven, as if in protest against this 
wickedness, she turned with a firm and indignant 
gaze to the Abbé; and, reaching out her hand 

, 


spirits, and rallied them on this strange and un- took from him the glass containing poison, While 


usual demeanour; which they attempted, when 


the one assassin held a pistol to her throat, and the 
other pointed his weapon at her heart ; and, with 
the cold sweat bursting from her brow, swallowed 
the evil draught. It is said to have been made of 
arsenic and sublimate dissolved in aquafortis. From 
what subsequently took place, we can hardly he. 
lieve that it was all compounded of such destructive 
ingredients. But so corrosive it was, that a few 
drops, falling from the edgeof the glass on her bosom 
instantly blackened the skin; and _ her lips, i. 
the mere passage of the liquid over them, were 
stained and scorched dreadfully. The Chevalier 
seeing that a sediment was left at the bottom of 
the glass, collected it on the edge with a silver 
hodkin, and forced it upon her, with a phrase too 
brutal to be recorded here. This must have heen 
the deadliest part of the poison : the Marquise took 
it into her mouth ; but, at the same instant, fall. 
ing back on the pillow with a ery, as if suddenly 


-agonized, she turned her head round, and, without 


heing seen, spat the mouthful out again. She 
then besought them, in God’s name, as they had 
now satisfied their rage by killing her, not to 
wreak revenge on her soul, but send her a confes- 
sor, that she might not die like an outeast. They 
retired: and, locking the door, went out to eall the 
vicar of the place, a dependent on the family for 
twenty-five years, to attend the Marquise, and see 
her die. It is likely that this man was already 


/aware of the design: at all events, he was easily 


found, and at once ready to serve the crime to the 
utmost of his power, 

The instant the assassins were gone, the Mar- 
quise, whose spirit and judgment throughout were 
admirable, instantly bethought her of escaping. 
She was undressed to her shift, and had only time 
to throw over it a taffeta skirt: thus, half-clad, 
she ran to a window which looked down into the 
stable-vard, and fiung herself out of it ; the dis- 
tance to the ground being more than twenty-five 
English feet. At this moment, the priest entered, 
and seeing her escape, tried to hold her back ; but 
this only saved her from being dashed to pieces. 
As she was falling, the miscreant caught hold of 
the skirt of her dress, and kept it long enough, 
hefore it gave way in his hand, to guide her fall 
in a safe direction. She alighted on her bare feet, 
with no other harm than the tearing of their deli- 
cate skin by sharp points of the pavement. She 
had been for an instant suspended by the part of 
her dress that the priest had caught, and the fall 
was thus partially broken. Still he hoped to reach 
her ; and seizing a large water-jar, which stood in 
another window, hurled it down after her: had 
the aim been true, she must have been crushed to 
death ; but it passed a hair’s-breadth from her. 
The instant that she reached the ground, she forced 
the ends of her long hair down her throat, and thus 
ina moment brought on the intended effect of vomit- 
ing: no deliberation could have chosen a more im- 
portant remedy ; when this was over, she sought 
how to pursue her flight, On all sides the yard was 
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shut Up. She ran towards the stables, through 
which a passage might be found ; they were closed : 
she was & prisoner still, only in a wider space. At 
this moment she might well give up all hope, when 
she discovered the face of a groom looking at her 
from one of the eyelets. She called out to him, 
“Mercy! help! Friend, save me from death! I 
am poisoned ! open the door, and let me run to 
seek some relief! . 


of his mistress—a woman, one of the loveliest in 
France, half-naked, dishevelled, with bleeding 
feet, wildly imploring help to fly from murder 


pursuing her in her husband’s own walls! The | 


groom took her up in his arms, carried her through 
the offices, and until he met with some women in 
the highway ; with whom, either from fear or a 
sense of decorum, he left her. It is probable that 
he dared not be seen openly to protect her flight. 
The priest had hastened to inform his masters 
of the escape. They were furious ; and, resolved 
at all hazards to pursue her to death, ran out after 
her, crying to the people, who had begun to gather 
in crowds at the extraordinary sight of the Mar- 
quise, in such disarray, seeking wildly for shelter 
—*She is mad! she is struck with hysteric 
frenzy !” 
frantic alarm, might well seem to confirm the 
deception. She had, however, reached the house 
of a Sicur Desprat, distant some three hundred 
vards from the chateau, when the Chevalier over- 
took her, and forcing her in at the door, entered 
with her, and closed it. The Abbe, who had now 
come up, guarded the threshold, pistol in hand, 
threatening to kill the first person that approached ; 


and crying that he would not suffer the madness | 
of his sister-in-law to be made a show of. The | 


object was to take care that no medical help might 
reach her, before the poison had had time to do its 
work, 

Unhappily the master of the house was absent ; 
but his wife was there, and with her a company 
of several young ladies, but no man. The cries of 
the Marquise and of her pursuers, and the presence 


of these furious armed men from the cliateau, | 


overcame them with alarm. ‘The Marquise, 
breathless, threw herself amongst them, crying, 
“Save me! send for help! [am dying, poisoned!” 


—but they could attempt nothing in defiance of | 
the two brothers, who had possession of the house. | 
It appears that they were not for a moment duped | 


by the story of the Marquise’s being mad ; for 


while the Chevalier turned in the chamber, where | 


he guarded her from escaping, one of the ladies 
conveyed into her hand a box of orrietan,* from 
which she contrived to swallow several pieces 
unseen, 
she was about to drink eagerly, for the poison was 
burning her inwardly ; but the savage broke the 


¢ ‘ . * . ' 
glass at her very lips, begging the ladies not to | 


interfere and foster her complaint by such indul- 
ence, but retire, and leave her to his care; adding 


> : P . 
This was a renowned antidote, prepared in Italy ; | 


tod in former times esteemed so sovereign against 


Poison, that few households in France were without * 
supply of it. 


In truth, her appearance and looks of | 


Another brought her some water, which | 
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that he would watch her himself, until the fit had 
passed over, The Marquise, now seeing that time 
_was running from her, and that with none but 
female defenders, she was still at his mercy, made 
one effort more to soften the Chevalier, while awa 
from his brother. She begged the ladies to pass 
into the next room; and when they were gone, 


| fell at the murderer's feet, imploring him with the 
The man was touched (as who | 
would not have been?) with the pitiful spectacle | 


pathos of an innocent creature pleading for its life, 
to pity her, to let some relief be called for; or if 
not, at least to leave her the remains of life that 
still kept her on the threshold of the grave! This 
touching entreaty, the sight of the beauty he had 
so long worshipped, her promise to forgive all if 
he would only now relent, made no impression on 
the Chevalier ; or rather seemed to exasperate his 
‘fury. He fell upon her with the short sword that 

he wore, using it as a dagger: and had already 
| plerced her twice in the bosom, before sh: could 
cry out and rush to the door. As she fled, he 
stabbed her five times in the back ; until the blade, 
breaking at the last blow, remained sticking in 
her shoulder, After this butchery, believing, as 
well he might, that his victim could not now sur- 
vive, he ran out of the house, calling to the Abbe, 
“Come along: let us make our retreat ; the affair 
is finished !” 

The ladies, rushing into the chamber, were 
horror-struck to find the Marquise weltering in 
blood. She scarcely breathed, but some life still 
remained. While such violence was at hand, no 
woman dared to leave the house; but one of them 
cried from the window, to the crowd assembled 
without, begging that a surgeon might instantly be 
| sent for. The Abbe heard this, and judging that the 
victim must still be alive, returned. He burst into 
the room, where the women were busied in reviving 





the Marquise, held his pistol to her side, and would 
have discharged it; but the piece missed fire, and 
a Demoiselle Brunel (the same who before had 
privily supplied the orrictan) seized his hand, 
turning the weapon from its aim. The Abbé re- 
plied by savagely striking the lady; and seizing 
the pistol, to use the butt as a truncheon, he would 
have beaten out the last remains of life in the 
Marquise: but the women, now forgetting their 
fear in the horror of this attempt, fell upon him 
in a body, and, with blows and outcries, drove 
him out of the house. 

One of these heroines, fortunately, had some 
notion of surgery, and bound up the bleeding 
_ wounds ; having first plucked out the broken blade 
from the shoulder of the Marquise ; who had the 
fortitude to beg, that the operator, if she wanted 
strength, would aid herself by pressing her knee 
against the shoulder, and forcing the weapon out in 
thismanner. None of the wounds, when searched, 
appeared to be mortal: the Chevalier’s fury, if not an 
instinctive horror of the act, had disturbed his aim, 
and he had dealt the blows at random: the poison 
| was the real danger that now threatened her life. 

At last, though tardily, help had arrived. The 
consuls of the burgh, hearing the alarm, repaired 


to the house, around which a guard was posted : 
| 


and the best medical aid was summoned from 


| Montpéllier. The neighbouring noblesse, appalled 
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by the news of such a crime, crowded around the 
sufferer with offers of service. The tenth part of 


' husband was the real author of the Conspiracy 
against her life. After this rebuff, he did hot 


these succours might have saved her life a few | venture to renew the subject: and finding the 


hours earlier ; now, they could only smooth her 
way to the grave. 


transaction beginning to excite judicial inquiry 
he deemed it prudent to feign the utmost solicitude 


As soon as it was dark, the Chevalier and the | for his dying wife. When Madame de Rossan, 


Abbé, whose crime had been too public for safety, 
fled. No one had dared to arrest them ; and they 


remained together for some time : and it is difficult 


to conceive anything more frightful than the hours | 


which they passed here in rage and mutual re- 
proaches, each cursing the other for having left 
the victim alive ; and half-disposed, at all haz- 
ards, to return, and despatch her outright! But 
their danger was now become pressing : the coun- 
try in alarm ; the Grand Prévot already in pursuit 
of them: and instant flight was their only safety. 
They had barely time, before they were overtaken, 
to embark in a fishing-boat on the coast near 
Agde; and thus escaping, reached Venice in se- 
curity. 

All this time, where was the Marquis? He had 
received, at Avignon, an account of the will that 
had been extorted from his wife, and waited im- 
patiently for the news of her death ; when he was 
informed, apparently by some messenger from the 
Abbe, of the tragedy that had taken place. Soon 
afterwards, when public rumour brought the tale 
to Avignon, he affected the utmost grief and horror, 
and loudly execrated his brothers, vowing to avenge 
the crime upon them with his own hand. But he 
did not set out for Gange until the afternoon of 


the day following, As the first rumour declared | 


that the Marquise was dead, he repaired to the 


magistracy ; and, producing the second will, there | 


learned, to his consternation, that it was of no 
effect, until the protest had been revoked. After 


this, he saw more than one acquaintance, to whom | 


he discoursed of other things, never mentioning 
What had happened at Gange: and at length, 
hearing that the Marquise still survived, leisurely 
proceeded thither. A behaviour so callous and 
indecent, could only admit of one interpretation. 
When he reached Gange, the Marquise received 


him with as much tenderness as a better husband | 
could have deserved: if she suspected his knowledge | 
of the crime, she did not betray her suspicions ; 
and only reproached him gently for leaving her at | 
the mercy of such enemies. The heart that could | 
resolve to authorize their crime, was already | 
dead to common feelings : but it must have been 
obdurate indeed, to bear, without burning shame | 
and remorse, this demeanour of the Marquise. She | 
even sought to soften the reproaches she had ut- 
tered, as if they had been extorted by the sharp- 
ness of her bodily sufferings. But the Marquis 
was not one to be touched by this forgiving soft- 
ness: he only conceived from it a hope that he | 
might yet deceive his victim, and reap the fruit of | 
hiscrime. With hypocritical caresses, he besought 
her to revoke the protest, and confirm the will she 
had made in his favour. The Marquise met this 
audacious request by a calin refusal; and from 
this moment, at least, must have known that her 


her own mother, hastened to her side, with several 


of her friends from Avignon, she was amazed ty 
retired, without hinderance, to an estate of the find the Marquis, of whose guilt she was firmly 


. } . 
Marquis’s, at Auberas, a league off. Here they | persuaded, in attendance at the house of Desprat, 


The horror of seeing him hourly in her daughter’, 


presence was more than she could abide ; after 
staying three days, it compelled her to quit the 
scene ;—nor could she afterwards bring herself ty 
endure, for more than a few hours at a time, the 
company of one whom she regarded as the chief 
assassin of her child, 

At first, the Marquise had some hopes of re. 
covery ; although she demanded, after declaring her 
forgiveness of all her enemies, to take the sacrament, 
But even in this solemn act, her feelings were sub- 
jected to an abominable outrage. The priest, 
whom the Marquis summoned to perform the 
office, was no other than the wretch Perrette, who 
had lately endeavoured to kill her, when escaping 
from the chateau! Yet she had the self-command, 
or, say the Christian gentleness, to endure this 
last cruel insult ; although she insisted that the 
priest, on giving her the host, should himself par- 
‘take of it; believing, that even in this sacred 
|} mystery she was not secure from a renewed at- 
'tempt to kill her by poison. This had been an 
| unnecessary crime—the first draught had done its 
| work too fatally. In a few days the hope of life 
vanished; the wounds healed rapidly, but no- 
thing could arrest the ravages of the poison. She 
struggled long: the native soundness of her con- 
stitution was such, that it surprised her medical at- 
'tendants ; and the ladies who waited on her declar- 
ed, that, in her fullest health, she had never looked 
' more beautiful than now, while lying on a painful 
_death-bed. A day before her decease, a Commissary 
from the Parliament of Toulouse was enabled to 
take, from her own lips, a full declaration ; upon 
| which that tribunal afterwards founded its judg- 
‘ment. On the evening of June 5th, after linger- 
ing for nearly twenty days, she expired in terrible 
suffering ; but with the words of resignation and 
forgiveness on her lips. There was lamentation 
for her death over all Provence: and the people 
mourned, not in outward show only, for loveliness 
so excelling, and misfortunes so cruel and extra 
ordinary. 





The reader will hardly be satisfied to pause here, 
without inquiring what signal justice overtook the 
authors of this tragedy. The answer to be given 

is more suggestive of the character of the times, 
than satisfactory to our indignant feelings: but 
the measure of retribution is not filled in this 
being only. On the death of the Marquise, the 
Commissary decreed a caption of the person agains 
her husband, who was seized at the chateau, and 
carried a prisoner to Montpéllier. Though he 
arrived there at night, all the city was awake, am 
stationed at the lighted windows to see the crim! 
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nal; whom the populace pursued, as he was led 
along, with hisses and execrations. Madame de 
Rossan, having taken the inheritance under her 
daughter’s will, prosecuted the murderers with the 
utmost diligence ; and the Marquis, after an exa- 
mination in which there appeared a flagrant pre- 
sumption of guilt, was sent for trial before the 
Parliament of Toulouse. The pleadings before 
this body were always written ; the accuser’s fac- 
tum, (as the exhibition of a case was called,) re- 
lated the story we have given here. The reply of 
the Marquis contained a few words only ; admit- 
ting his brothers’ guilt, denying his part in it, and 
defying any conclusion founded on mere presump- 
tions. This, he felt confident, would save him; 
and for some time, indeed, the absence of any direct 
proof suspended the magistrate’s decision. Their 
sentence, however, was at length pronounced 
against all the parties concerned. The Abbé and 
Chevalier were condemned to be broken alive on 
the wheel ; the Marquis to be banished for life, 
degraded from the noblesse, and his possessions 
confiscated to the crown ; the priest Perrette, after 
degradation “by his ecclesiastical superiors, was 
sentenced for life to the galleys. This last was the 
only one of the criminals who appeared to die ina 
manner suited to his deserts. He was attached to 
the chaine, or convoy of culprits sent to the galleys, 
and expired of rough usage on the journey. The 
public, especially the female part of it, loudly con- 
demned the lenity shown to the Marquis; but he 
wasaconsiderable noble, and few would have dared, 
in those times, to venture on a more extreme pun- 
ishment, even when supported by the popular 
feeling, The Abbé and Chevalier were already 
beyond the reach of their judges. 

At Venice, the Marquis joined them ; and he 
and the Chevalier offered, and were allowed, to take 
service under the Republic, which was then engag- 
ed in the memorable defence of Candia against the 
Turks. Both are said to have fought bravely at this 
siege, and both died there :—the Chevalier, blown to 
atoms by a bomb, shortly after his arrival; the 
Marquis, a few weeks later, buried in the explosion 
ofa mine ; a manner of death far too honourable 
for miscreants soiled by the cowardly and pitiless 
murder of a woman! 

The Abbé lived longer ; but we cannot suppose 
that the days of the architect of so much mischief 
Were exempt from the secret misery which pur- 
sues the guilty. He fled, under an assumed name, 
to Holland, where a gentleman, in whom he con- 
hded, presented him, at Viane, to the Count de la 
ulppe, as a Frenchman of merit, who, having ab- 
jured the Catholic religion, had sought an asylum 
ina Protestant country. The Abbé thought it 
little to add to his other crimes the disgrace of re- 
houncing his creed. The Count was pleased by 
the stranger’s address and information, took him 
into his household, and made him tutor to his heir, 
a boy of nine or ten years old. This charge was 
€xecuted with the utmost zeal and success ; the 
pupil became a credit to his instructor, who thereby 
aquired the entire confidence of the Count and his 
dy. Still he was careful to ecnceal his origin ; 


Which made his patrons conclude that it must be 
‘0. CL—VOL. Ix. 
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an obscure one, never imagining that any other 
reason for secrecy could exist in one whose conduct 
appeared to be so exemplary. They forbore to 
urge him on the subject; but he lived in constant 
fear of detection, and shrunk from every encountei 
with those who might possibly have seen him in 
his own country. This appeared when, after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, some Huguenot 
families sought to establish themselves at Viane. 
The right of granting this privilege belonged to the 
Count ; and it was expected that M. de la Martel- 
liere, (as the Abbé now called himself,) being, like 
them, a Protestant and a refugee, would advocate 
their petition. But they were disappointed: the 
new convert, apprehensive of some discovery, 
wrought upon his patron to refuse thein a settle- 
ment. His influence in the Count’s family, still 
increasing, enabled him to win the affections of a 
young lady, of great beauty, and related to the 
Countess, to whom he made a proposal of marriage. 
The Countess, however, opposed it, on the ground 
of the obscurity which hung over the suitor’s his- 

tory; remarking, that a person of such merit 

could only conceal his real extraction from reluc- 

tance to confess that it was a mean one. But the 

lady was too much enamoured to yield, and related 

to her lover what the Countess had said. Upon 

this, as if an infatuation had seized him, he flatter- 

ed himself that the time was now come when he 

might venture to reveal his secret ; imagining that 

his interest with the family, and his uniform good 

conduct while attached to it, might procure him 

indulgence for his former crimes. He repaired to 

the Countess, and throwing himself at her feet, 

imploring her pity and favour, declared his noble 

birth, and confessed that he was the unfortunate 

Abbé de Gange, whose name had formerly been so 

notorious in his own country. Seeing that the 

Countess was thunderstruck by this confession, he 

used all the eloquence of which he was master, to 

implore her compassion, and awaken her sympathy. 

But she recoiled from him with horror ; and shud- 

dered at the idea that a wretch like this had so 

long been an inmate of her family, and the teacher 

of her son. The Count, when informed of the dis- 

covery, partook of her abhorrence ; and, not con- 

tent with compelling the offender to depart from 

Viane, would have had him arrested, but for the 

entreaties of his son, who was greatly attached to 

his tutor. The Sieur de la Martelli¢re fled to 

Amsterdam, where he was soon afterwards joined 

by his mistress, and privately married to her. The 

young Count supplied him for some time, in secret, 

with the means of subsistence, until an inheritance, 
which fell to his wife, enabled him to live, without 
charity, in an humble manner. He afterwards 
became a member of the Protestant Consistory, 
was much respected for his learning and decorous 
conduct, and died amongst them at an advanced 
age, it is said, in the odour of sanctity ! 

But he told the friend, who was the depositary 
of his secret, that his private hours were full of 
remorse and dismay ; and constantly haunted by 
the apparition of the Marquise, as she looked upon 
him at the moment when he commanded her to 


choose the manner of her death. He —_ that 
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he could not escape from her appearance—that he 
saw it as distinctly as any living thing—and that 
words could not describe the torment that he en- 
dured in its presence ; it was, he said, as if his very 
entrails were torn with horror ! 





So that, although he had escaped from the hang 
of temporal justice, a secret Nemesis pursued the 
criminal, with a doom of suffering more terrj}j 
and lasting than any that he had the power to in. 
flict on his innocent victim ! V. 





SATIETY. 


Tur Scotch lord look’d o’er his fair domain, 
O’er forest and meadow, o’er hilt and o’er plain : 
The Summer noon sun was shining bright, 

And gilding the river with floods of light ; 

And showing the course of the mountain rills, 

As they stream’d like silver adown the hills ; 
And the young trees waved in the Summer air, 
And the spirit of Beauty seem’d hovering there : 
But not to their owner was loveliness seen 

In the dark blue hills, or the forests green. 

And he said, “ Though glorious the prospect be, 
With its mountains stern, and the silvery sea— 
Though boundless wealth may my coffers fill, 
Yet my heart is sad and restless still. 

1 must see the world, and my part must bear 
On the crowded stage of life’s theatre.” 


He has roam’d to the east, he has roam’d to the west, 
In search of the things which might please him best ; 
He has tried all follies, one by one, 

Till their life was past, and their zest was gone ; 
tle has led the host of Pleasure’s sons, 

And the phalanx of Fashion’s myrmidons ; 

And yet, in the midst of the world’s gay throngs, 
Amid wine and music, and laughter and songs, 

Hie has said, “ Though I strive regret to kill, 

Yet my heart is sad and restless still ; 

from the cares of the world, its fever and strife, 

1 will fly to the charms of domestic life ; 

1 will win a young heart before one thought 

Has a scene of the world, or its pleasures sought— 
Before one envious wish has sprung, 

Or the toils of deceit o’er her soul been flung ; 

I will make her affections all my own— 

I will honour and love but her alone ; 

And with her for ever at my side, 

My days will as calmly and happily glide, 

As the river that girdles the ancient woods 


Of my mountain home’s vast solitudes !” 


He has chosen a bride from the fair array 

Of the young, the beautiful, and the gay ; 

He has cull’d the fairest creature the sun 

{n his daily rounds has look’d upon ; 

In whose young, pure heart, the feelings had slept, 
Till this dream of love o’er her spirit crept— 
Awaking her thoughts from their secret cells, 
And calling forth passion from purest wells, 
Where it silent had lain till the mighty spell 

Of the wizard Love o’er their still depths fell. 

Hie has taken this lovely creature home 

To his ancient seat, where the free winds roam— 
Where the eagle builds his eyrie proud 

On the cliff that o’ertops the bursting cloud ; 
Where the murmur of the distant sea 

Alone breaks upon Nature’s monotony ; 

And the mind must feel, in its lightest mood, 
The awe that reigns over solitude. 


This being is his—and her “heavenly grace 
Hath a sunshine made in the shady place 3” 
And her children are round her a lovely band, 
The flower of the beautiful of the land. 





But the lord is sad, and his heart again 

Is fill’d with restlessness and pain ; 

And he said with a sigh, “ Must these bounded ties 
The whole of my powers monopolize ? 

I will win a name, and my fame shall be 

To my children their proudest legacy.” 


And his lamp through the midnight is burning now, 

And shedding its light o’er his broad pale brow ; 

And his works, which betoken a master’s hand, 

Have traversed the length and the breadth of the land; 

From confusion, have into expression brought 

The strength and power of a nation’s thought, 

And have shaped its ideas, only half conceived, 

Into solemn truths, which the world believed. 

But though splendid his triumphs, aud bright his career, 

He must make them more varied, and bring them more 
near. 


He is now in the Senate—his long-tried sense, 

With the weight of his glorious eloguence— 

“ The thoughts that breathe, and the words that burn,” 
As reason or passion takes its turn— 

Have swept o’er the hearts of those who listen’d, 

Till each pulse has throbb’d, and each eye has glisten’d ; 
And conviction has follow’d his flashing words, 

As sweet sounds follow the touch of the chords, 

He has felt in its fulness, again and again, 

The power of swaying the passions of men ; 

And guiding their feelings, for good or for ill, 

With the whelming force of a master will. 

Applauses have rung, and laurels been flung, 

And the voices of poets his praises have sung ; 

But the thrill of excitement which once led him on, 
With the power of applause, o’er his spirit is gone! 


From plan to plan does his fine mind range, 
And yet his spirit sighs for change ; 

And still, in the midst of successful schemes, 
His heart is haunted by troubled dreams ; 
And ever thus is he doom’d to sigh, 

For his mind is o’erpower’d by satiety ! 

He has learn’d not the lesson so hard to reach, 
Which nought but Religion itself could teach, 
Of giving self-interest a portion—not whole, 
Of the boundless love of the human soul ; 
From self, letting its energies fly as free 

As the mighty winds or the restless sea, 

Till it hold, in its wide and circling bands, 
The natives of other and distant lands ; 

And embrace, in its kindly and Christian mood, 
The whole of mankind in its brotherhood ! 


He must learn to direct his aspiring mind, 

Which on earth is “ cribb’d, cabin’d, and confined,” 
To a better cause than winning a name— 

To a brighter future than that of fame ! 

For the restless yearning which urges him on, 

Till his task is done and renown is won, 

Is but one form of that mighty hope 

Which, whatever our nature and being’s scope, 
Burns in all hearts—the desire to be 

Existing still through eternity ! S. 
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BUCKINGHAM’S TOUR IN THE 


Mr. Bucxrxcuam’s Tour in the Southern and 
Western States, will prove much more generally 
attractive, than his account of the more familiar 
and hackneyed route to which his previous volumes 
were devoted. The field is not only more compre- 
hensive, but more varied and fresh. 

This portion of the voluminous work commences 
with Charleston, the capital of South Carolina, to 
which city Mr. Buckingham and his travelling 
companions, (his wife and his son,) made an ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable voyage from New York, in 
a sailing vessel. In Charleston, Mr. Buckingham 
remained at this time for three weeks, delivering 
his customary course of Lectures on the East, and 
enjoying frequent friendly intercourse with the 
most intelligent inhabitants of the place. Charles- 
ton, which he afterwards revisited, seems to have 
left a pleasant impression upon his mind. 

As in the first three volumes of the work, the 
author wherever he sojourns takes occasion to give 
a pretty full view of the history of the particular 
State ; compiled from the best sources, and of value 
as a kind of General Survey of the United States, 
though of less interest to the British reader, and 
of little or none whatever to those who merely 
take up the work as a book of recent travels. Of 
all this weighty, and to us, extraneous matter, 
we shall therefore steer clear. 

In point of appearance, in its public buildings and 
general air of prosperity, Charleston is inferior to 
the cities of the Northern States. It more resem- 
bles a West Indian than an American town, from 
the prevalence of wooden buildings painted white ; 





verandas, porticoes, and Venetian blinds ; and | 
probably also from the numerous domestic slaves, | 


in light or gaudy dresses. Charleston is considered 


peculiarly unhealthy, though some of its own phy- | 


sicians uphold it “ as decidedly one of the healthiest 
cities on the face of the globe.” 


every countervailing 


Slavery, the actual condition of slaves in all its | 
hearings, was every where an important object to the | 


the Temperance cause, the most important object 
of his journey. But instead of following his desul- 


tory remarks on slavery, in the course of his long, | 


“ig-zag ramble, we shall endeavour, at its conclu- 


sion, to give a brief summary of the information he | 


collected, and of his personal observations. His 
hext station after leaving Charleston, was Savan- 
nah, in Georgia, an old city containing about 
10,000 inhabitants, of whom the one-half are 
“coloured people.” In manners and institutions 
this place as closely resembles a West India town 
4s does Charleston :— 


The white population are chiefly merchants, planters, 


| 


/ankers, and professional men ; the laborious trades be- | 


ing all carried on by coloured persons, and nearly all 
7 ‘evere and menial labour is performed by slaves. 
Ake the society of Charleston, this of Savannah is char- 


_* Two thick volumes, 8vo. With numerous plates. 
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SLAVE STATES OF AMERICA.* 


acterized by great elegance in all their deportment;: 
the men are perfect gentlemen in their manners, and 
the women are accomplished ladies. A high sense of 
honour, and a freedom from all the little meannesses and 
tricks of trade, seem to prevail universally among the 
gentlemen, who are liberal, frank, and hospitable, with- 
out ostentation, or much pretence ; while the ladies are 
not only well educated, but elegant in their manners, 
and mingle with the pleasures of the social circle, much 
of grace and dignity, blended with the greatest kindness 
and suavity. 

The principal canses of this difference from the cold- 
ness, formality, and reserve of the north, is, no doubt, 
partly to be attributed to climate, partly to the different 
style of living, and a great deal to the circumstance, 
that as all persons of moderate fortunes live here upon a 
footing of equality with the wealthiest, there is not that 
straining after distinction, and the practice of various 
arts to obtain it, which prevail in cities where the aris- 
tocracy is composed of three or four grades, or castes, 
each anxious to outrival and overtop the other, which 
begets uneasiness, jealousy, suspicion,and an extraordi- 
nary degree of fastidiousness as to the acquaintances 
formed, the parties visited, and the guests entertained. 

’ £ 

The graceful ease and quiet elegance of the southern 
families, make their visiters feel that they are in the 
society of well-bred and recognised gentlemen and ladies; 
while in the north, the doubt and ambiguity as to rela- 
tive rank, and position, and the overstrained efforts to 
be thought genteel, make the stranger feel that he is in 
the presence of persons new to the sphere of polished 
society, and labouring under an excessive anxiety about 
the opinion of others, which makes them a burthen to 
themselves. 

There is inconsistency, more apparent perhaps 
than real, in the account which Mr, Buckingham 
gives of the character, manners, and attainments 
of the gentlemen of the South and the North; the 
former, under a thin crust, or exterior lackering of 

> 9 { 
politeness, being in many other parts of the work 
described as irascible, arrogant, vindictive, and, in 
short, exactly such men as the masters of slaves, 
educated among slaves, must become, in spite of 
influence. The complaint 
made by British travellers of the lax discipline of 
the North in the training of children and young 
people, appears to be still more applicable to the 


Tourist ; if it was not, next to his private affairsand South ; where the boys affect the brare, carry 


bowie-knives, and sometimes marry at fourteen, 
After visiting Augusta, the Tourists proceeded 
into the interior of Georgia, and passed through 
Alabama on their route to New Orleans. This 
journey, generally made in the wretched stage or 
mail-coaches of the South, abounds in interest and 
entertainment ; though the complaints of disorder, 
filth, bad or scanty accommodation, horrid roads 
and miserable fare, become somewhat tiresome 
from their continual reiteration, not only here, but 
in the subsequent rambles in the Alleghanies. No 
doubt these privations must have been very distress- 
ing at the moment; but English travellers ought 
to remember that they cannot carry all “ the 
comforts of the Saut Market at their tails,” over 
the “corduroy roads,” and into the Backwoods ; 
and so make up their minds to two-pronged iron 
forks, coarse crockery, brass and tin candlesticks, 
and even worse afflictions, which the Americans 
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bear with perfect good-humour. A taste of these 
minor calamities of life may even be amusing ; 
and they become in this narrative piquant to the 
malicious, from the amount of ludicrous distress 
so gravely and so often and solemnly described. 
At Sparta—no country in the world equal to 
Yankeeland for classic names—the Travellers 
going by the stage to Macon, stopped to dine ; but 
alas! for the squeamish stomachs of people from 
the Old Country— 


The sight of the public table prepared for the passen- 
gers, was so revolting, that, hungry as we were after 
our long and cold ride, early rising, and violent motion, 
we turned away in disgust from the table, and made our 
dinner in the coach on hard biscuits. There were three 
lines of coaches on this read, all leaving at the same 
hour, and arriving at the same time—the Mail line, the 
Telegraph line, and the People’s line. The passengers 
from each of these took their seats at the table, and 
many of them appeared to dine as heartily as if they 
saw nothing unusual in the fare. Butthe dirty state of 
the room in which the table was laid, the filthy condi- 
tion of the table-cloth, the coarse and broken plates, 
rusty knives and forks, and large junks of boiled pork, 
and various messes of corn and rancid butter, added to 
the coarse and vulgar appearance and manners of most 
of the guests, made the whole scene the most revolting 
we had yet witnessed in the country. > es 6 

We left Sparta at three o’clock ; and after a cold, 
dreary, and tedious drive through thick woods and over 
broken roads, we reached Milledgeville about eight, 
having been assured before setting out that we should 
reach there at three. As this is the legislative capi- 
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Macon and Darien, a length equal to that of all England 
and Scotland united! yet Macon is very nearly in the 
middle of the State of Georgia, it being quite as far from 
it to the Tennessee river, which is its north-westery 
boundary, as it is to the river St. Mary, or Cumberland 
Sound, which is its south-eastern boundary on the At. 
lantic. This extensive area has not more than 600,009 
persons yet settled on it, according to the census of the 
last year, though its fertility and general resources 
would, no doubt, be sufficient to maintain in comfort, jf 
not in affluence, the whole population of England ; and 
this will, no doubt, be its ultimate destiny, when jts 
forests are cleared, and all its agricultural, mineral and 
manufacturing resources are fully developed. 

The plan of Macon, like that of nearly all the towns 
in the United States, is remarkably regular ; the streets 
run at right angles with each other, and are from 106 to 
120 feet in breadth. The houses are mostly of wood ; 
many of these are spacious and elegant ; and some of 
the private dwellings are of brick, well built, and in good 
taste. The public edifices are large, well proportioned, 
and indicative of a rising and prosperous city. 7 

A neat market-house, with open colonnade and tower, 
occupies the middle of the same street, and near this js 
the Railroad Bank, with a fine Dorie portico of finted 
pillars ; while the new Presbyterian Church, with its 
square tower, completes a very interesting architectural 

roup. 
On the west of the town is a rising ground terminat- 
ing in a hill, about a hundred feet in height, overlooking 
the town on the east, and having behind it on the west, 
a pretty valley, beyond which are clusters of villas and 
cottages, to which the wealthy inhabitants retire in the 
hot season to sleep, coming into the city for business 
only. On this hill are several private mansions, as large 
and as handsome as any of those which excited our ad- 





tal of the State of Georgia, we had hoped to find a good 
hotel here at least, as the legislatorial body consists of 
nearly 400 members, and these all reside here during the 
few months that the two houses are assembled in annual 
session. But our hopes were not realized. The inn at 
which the coach stopped was a wretched one; and 
though all we desired to have was a cup of tea and 
some cold meat for our party, we had the greatest diffi- 
culty in getting either. . . . . The tea was 
tardily and reluctantly prepared for us in a bed-room ; 
and it may give some idea of the rudeness with which 
this was done, to say, that the dirty negress who made 
the tea, brought the stinted quantity required in the 
hollow of her hand, without any other receptacle for it— 
that the milk was placed on the table in a broken tea- 
cup, milk-cups not being in use—and that when a slop- 
basin was asked for, the thing was unknown, and a large 
salad-bowl was brought for that purpose. 


The hotels of the new and secondary towns of 
the South, are often little better than those above 
described; but that of Macon formed an exception. 
This is a city rising only fifteen, and already num- 
bering 8000 inhabitants ; of whom 38000 are 
slaves and free coloured people. In the year 
before Mr. Buckingham visited Macon, its exports 


in cotton alone amounted to 5,000,000 dollars, and | 
its imports to 4,000,000 ; the surplus, which is | 


stated at about 2,000,000 dollars, being expended 
in buildings, railroads, and other improvements. 


This is a good rate of progress; and one which | 
will inevitably bring silver forks, toilet tables, and | 


everything needful in its train. 


comparatively new ground, and a promising field, | 
we copy out a part of the account of the town :— | 


It is very agreeably and advantageously situated on the 
western bank of the river Oemulgee, which joins the 
river Oconee, farther south, and their junction makes the 
river Alatamaha, on which the town and port of Darien 
is situated, within a few miles of the sea. This river, in 
its windings, goes over a space of 600 miles between 


As the place is | 


| miration at New Bedford. On this elevation is now 
_ constructing, and nearly completed, an extensive pilg for 
'the Female College of Macon. This edifice, which is 

built of brick and stone, is sufficiently capacious to acco- 
modate 200 boarders, and to educate 200 day-scholars 
_ besides ; in addition to this, it has ample accommodation 
| in rooms, for study, recitations, andevery other requisite 
| for pupils, with an excellent private dwelling for the 
| 


master and teachers. Though the building is not yet 
| finished, there are already 150 young ladies, from 10 to 
| 18 years of age, receiving their education there ; and 

the style of tuition, and range of subjects taught, are 
not inferior to those of any of the Female Academies of 
the north. I had an opportunity of conversing with the 
head master ; andenjoyed the advantages of the servicesof 
the Latin, French,and Spanish teachers for my son; and 
they appeared to me to be quite as competent to the dis- 
charge of their duties, as those of the best schools of 
Europe. 

In front of the College is a space of six acres of slop- 
ing land, which, as well as the site for the building, was 
the gift of a Methodist minister, who is also a merchant 

in Macon, and which it is intended to lay out as a Botani- 
cal Garden for the recreation and improvement of the 
students. Instruments are also providing for giving 
them instruction in chemistry, mineralogy, and astro- 
nomy, so that the course of education will be solid and 
useful, while languages, music, and drawing, will make 
it also ornamental. The whole will be extremely cheap ; 
the English literary and scientific course, including 
the French language, being only 50 dollars per annum, 
or £10 sterling. 

In this manner new cities start up in the wilder- 
A chartered State Bank is made to contrl- 
bute to the building of the College, as the price of its 
| Like every American town, 
| Macon has already a competent number of Volun- 
| tary places of worship, of the usual kinds—namely, 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, 
and Universalist. Roman Catholic and Unitarian 


| ness. 


exclusive privileges. 


chapels, though generally found in the towns of 
ithe South, have not yet made their way here. 
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The Baptists are of ‘an order new to us. They 
are named Hard-shelled ; though hard-shelled 
Christians may, we fear, be found of all denomi- 
nations. They seem to be what is termed Antino- 
mians. Mr. Buckingham has probably received 
his account of them from their religious unfriends. 

The Baptists are of the order called here “ Hard-shell- 


ed Baptists,” a phrase which was new to me ; and 
which was given to them, as I understood, from their 


being so impenetrable to all influences of a benevolent | 


kind, and so hostile to all the auxiliary aids of missions, 
tract societies, temperance societies, peace societies, 
sick-visiting societies, and other charitable and philan- 


with the free operation of the gospel, and substituting 
human machinery for apostolic preaching. They are ac 
cordingly given to the pleasures of the table without 
restraint; and one of their veteran preachers here is 
said to have declared from the pulpit that he would 
never submit to be deprived of his “ worldly comforts” 
by the fanatics of modern times ; and among those com- 
forts he numbered his “honey-dram before breakfast” and 
his “ mint julep or sling, when the weather required it.” 


“ Well now,” as the Yankees say, “ but don’t 
you regard your own creature-comforts pretty con- 
siderable yourself, Mr. B. ?” as witness many pages 
of your book ; only yours are not exactly of the 
same kind with those of the honey-dram preacher, 
orthe smoker. We hear of a worse distinction be- 
tween the Hard-shelled and the Evangelical Bap- 
tists than Teetotalism. At a place named Talbot- 
ton, in this district, there is a small chapel by 
the road-side, which, on a particular Sunday even- 
ing, was refused to the Orthodox Baptists by the 
Hard-shelled sect, though not otherwise occupied, 
and for this bad reason :— 


A fact was mentioned to us here, as of recent occur- 
rence, Which will sufficiently show the necessity of more 
churches and more preachers, to correct the present 
state of things. In this quarter there are two descrip- 
tions of Baptists : the orthodox or evangelical, who are 
practically as well as theoretically pious, and disposed 
to assist in all benevolent undertakings; and the Anti- 
nomians, or, as they are here called, “ hard-shelled” 
Baptists, who preach the doctrines of unconditional elee- 
tion and reprobation in their severest forms, and whose 
practice shows how little importance they attach to good 
works. In the neighbourhood of the road between Knox- 
ville and Talbotton, was a small chapel, which belonged 
to the latter; and one of the preachers of the former 
wanted to occupy it on a Sabbath evening, when the 
others had no service, but it was refused. There was 


then a great question agitating the public mind here, | 
whether Christianity should be preached to the slaves, | 


and missionaries be permitted to go among them for this 
purpose or not. The evangelical Baptists desired this; 
but the “hard-shelled” order opposed it. In this they 
Were supported by the majority of the whites here, who 
conceived that preaching to slaves would only make 
them more dissatisfied with their condition, and encour- 
age them to rebel against their masters. The “ hard- 
shelled” minister denounced missions and missionaries, 
from his pulpit, and was applauded and caressed by his 

earers. The evangelical minister commended missions 
and missionaries, from such elevated stumps as he could 
find among the trees to preach from, and he was insulted 


and driven off the ground; since which the “ hard-shell- | 


Baptists are said to have had everything their own 
Way, in this quarter. 


Young as the city of Macon is, there have already 
been several attempts made by the slaves to set it 
onfire Incendiarism seems quite a common crime 
among the blacks, Three different times in the 
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course of this summer, the hétels at which Mr. 
Buckingham and his family were stopping, were 
set on fire by incendiaries ; and one of these times 
the conflagration was attended with serious conse- 
quences. The fires were, in every case, known to 
be the work of slaves, either domestics of the house 
or of the guests; but all inquiry was prudently 
suppressed, as only tending to make things worse, 
On one of these occasions, Mr. Buckingham’s 
trunks were only saved by the activity and zeal of 


| his faithful Irish servant ; though he lost a good 
| deal of property which he considered valuable. 
thropic associations ; against all of which they are said | The motive of the slaves to commit this fearful and 
to set their faces, and to denounce them as interfering | common crime, is sometimes the hope of plunder, 


are a very primitive and rude race. 





but much oftener revenge. 

The settlers, or country people around Macon, 
Their 
home-spun costume is that of the petty farmers in 
the remote parts of England and Wales, a century 
ago. But this does not appear to hold of the ladies. 
On the journey from Macon to Columbus, in Ala- 
bama, the stage-coach stopped at a cottage to take 
in a lady passenger :— 


She was apparently about 14 or 15, and, like almost 
all the American females at that age, was remarkably 
pretty, with as much feminine delicacy as would be seen 
in the highest circles in England, though with less of 
polish or of grace. Though coming from so humble a 
dwelling, her apparel was of silk, while the gold rings 
on her white and taper fingers, and the green veil hang- 
ing from her Leghorn bonnet, showed that her hands 
had not been much inured to labour, or her complexion 
much exposed to the sun. 

There is a great difference between the condition and 
appearance of young females in the humbler ranks of 
life in England and America. In the former, they labour 
to assist their parents, by which they get an air of 
roughness, and rude health, accompanied with a plain- 
ness of attire, such as is thought becoming in persons of 
inferior station. Here, except it be among the emi- 


| grants and first settlers, who are mostly foreigners, few 





females assist their mothers in household or any other 
duties. They are brought up to be waited on by a 
negro girl, who does all that is required ; and every 
white woman’s daughter, begins from the earliest years 
to think herself alady. Fine dress and delicate appear- 
ance, with an imitation of genteel manners, are the 
business of her life, until she gets married, which is here 
often at 14 and 15 ; and then her utter inefficiency as a 
mother may be readily conceived. 


There is hereabouts hardly a dwelling with 
females in it, in which there is not a pianoforte ; 
all the girls being taught to play “a little ;”—a 
very little. The picture of the settlers here, at 
their earlier stages, is not inviting :— 


It is difficult for any one living in England to appre- 
ciate the difficulties, toils, and privations which a settler 
and his family have to undergo in clearing land, and 
surrounding themselves with even the barest necessaries. 
Every member of the family must work hard, from day- 
light to dark, the women as well as the men, and the 
children as well as the grown people. We saw many 
boys and girls, of not more than six or seven years of 
age, some using small axes, others carrying wood, and 
others assisting in domestic duties. In general they 
were very dirty in their persons, the mother being too 
weary to wash them ; ragged, and ill-fitted in their 
clothes, there being no tailor or dressmaker to make 
them ; and some of the boys especially reminded me of 
Cruikshank’s ludicrous sketch of a “boy wearing out 
his father’s garments,” for many of them had the coats 
and hats of grown men, so that the former came down 
below their ankles, and the latter covered their eyes, 
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and required constant lifting. They were all appa- 
rently unhealthy, parents and children looking pale and 
haggard, over-worked in body, and over-pressed with 
thought and anxiety in mind. What adds greatly to the 
disadvantage of their situation, is, that there are no 
schools, Sundays or weekdays, and very few places of 
worship ; while dram-shops, under the name of con- 
fectionaries, exist in great numbers, where sweatmeats, 
cordials, and spirits are to be had so cheap, that the pol- 
son is abundant and the remedy scarce ; so that the 
border population, surrounded by such circumstances, 
can hardly fail to be reckless and unprincipled. 

The journey from Columbus to Montgomery 
proved tedious and fatiguing ; but from the latter 
town the travellers were enabled to descend the 
Alabama river, by steam, to Mobile ; going a dis- 
tance of five hundred and eight miles in about forty- 
eight hours. The steamer does not set off until all 
the coaches from the East have arrived, and they are 
very irregular. Yet the wonder is not the irregu- 
larity of the conveyances, but the facilities for 
taking such journeys at all. The scenery on the 
Alabama is described as fine. 

The steamer, the interior arrangements of which 


were comfortable, called at different places to take | 


in bales of cotton for Mobile. Smoking, chewing 
tobacco, and spitting, flourished the whole way. 


The following are good specimens of the natives:— | 


Among the passengers was a planter from beyond the 


Mississippi, who evinced a great curiosity to become ac- | 


quainted with us, as he stated that we were the first 
English persons he had ever yet seen. He seemed to be 


glad to find himself quite certain that he had now seen | 


real people from the “ Old Country,” as he had passed 
his whole life in the interior, 200 miles beyond the great 
river, and would have something to say when he went 
back. Another of our passengers was a cotton planter, 


from the interior of Alabama, who was said to be worth | 


100,000 dollars, though his apparel certainly would not 
sell in any town of the United States, for five dollars. 
He was about seventy years of age, had lost one eye, had 


only three or four teeth left, a sunburnt and wrinkled | 


countenance, like parchment, with white locks hanging 


over his shoulders,a pair of scarlet cotton trousers, | 
crossed with bars of deep blue, snuff-brown cotton stock- | 


ings, shoes without buckles or strings, a short buttonless 


waistcoat, no braces, a nondescript coat, between a | 


jacket and a surtout, no neckcloth, and a low-crowned 


and broad-brimmed brown hat. He was of a merry dis- | 
position, and communicative as well as inquisitive. He | 
was particularly impressed with the fresh and healthy | 
appearance of myself and family,as contrasted with the | 


generally pale complexions of his countrymen, and asked 
us if all the men, women, and children in England were 
as robust and rosy as we were. I told him that the 
greater number of those who lived temperately, and 
took a proper portion of exercise in the open air were 
BO . . . . ee hh )6CHe admitted that drinking, 
smoking, and chewing, were injurious, but thought it 
impossible to break the habit of either, when once con- 
tracted ; and when I mentioned to him successful in- 
stances of abandoning them all, he seemed incredulous, 
and said he had never heard so much before. He 
thought it a great blessing that we had no negroes in 
England, as he believed they were enough to destroy 
any country. He was going down to Mobile, to receive 
money for cotton sold, and to make some purchases for 
his people ; and when I said to him he would arrive in 
good time on Saturday night to go to church on the fol- 
lowing morning, he said that he had never been in any 
church in all bis life, and thought he was now too old to 
begin, though he had “ heard a few preachings in the 
woods, but didn’t much mind ’em.” 


Mobile, the principal town, and the port of the 
State of Alabama, has a population of 25,000, of 


whom the half are whites, and the remainder slaves, 
with some free coloured people. The manners of the 
better class of the inhabitants are nearly the same 
as those of the citizens of Charleston or Savannah - 
though the town seems as much to resemble New 
Orleans as the Atlantic towns of the South. Law 
is powerless at Mobile, and shocking outrages are 
frequent. The following sarcasm is fair :— 


I had witnessed a Liverpool election for mayor, under 
the old suffrage of the freemen, and I had seen many 
other elections in England for members of parliament, 
in which drunkenness, riot, and disorder reigned ; and] 
am bound to say that this municipal election for Mobile, 
was just as bad as any of them ; worse would perhaps 
be impossible. 

Mr. Buckingham was weil received in Mobile, 
and his Lectures were numerously attended ; so 
were they in New Orleans, in which city he re- 
mained for a month, and of which he has given 
the fullest account that has been published in any 
book of general travels. The party went by steam 
from Mobile to New Orleans, which thus pictur- 
esquely presented itself at dawn, as they advanced 
'by the railroad cars, from the landing-place at 
Pontchartrain. 





Going for about five miles over a perfect swamp or 
_ morass, through which the railroad ran, with impervious 
woods and thickets on either side, we reached, in half 
an hour, the outskirts of New Orleans. The avenue by 
which we entered the city was called Les Champs Ely- 
_sées ; and everything that caught our attention reminded 
us strongly of Paris. The lamps were hung from the 
centre of ropes passing across the streets, as in France ; 
women were seen walking abroad unbonneted, with gay 
aprons and caps ; the names of all the streets and places 
we passed were French; the car-drivers, porters, and 
llackney-coachmen, spoke chiefly French ; the shops, 
signs, gateways, pavements, and passengers moving in 
| the streets—all seemed so perfectly Parisian, that if a 
person could be transported here suddenly, without 
knowing the locality, it would be difficult for him to 
persuade himself that he was not in some city in France. 

After passing through the French quarter, we came 
to Canal Street, which divides it from the American; 
and crossing this fine broad avenue, lined with trees on 
each side, the transition was as marked as between Calais 
| and Dover. 


His residence for a month in a hotel in which 
_ there were about five hundred guests, gathered from 
_all parts of the Union, enabled Mr. Buckingham to 
see a good deal of the American character. He 
was, besides, constantly in society ; and a man who 
_hasbustled so much about the world, was sure, wher- 
_ever he went, to meet with former acquaintances. 
From the account of this singular city we 
_ take the description of one of its most striking fea- 
| tures :— 


| The most animated and bustling part of all the city 
_is the Levée, or raised bank running along immediately 
| in front of the river, and extending beyond the houses 
_ and streets, from 100 to 150 yards, for a length of at 
| least three miles, from one end of the city to the other. 
| Along the edge of this Levée, all the ships and vessels 
| are anchored or moored in tiers of three or four deep. 
The largest and finest vessels are usually at the upper 
end of the city, near Lafayette, the steam-boats lie in 
the centre, and the smaller vessels and coasters occupy 
the bank at the lower end of the city. It may be doubted 
whether any river in the world can exhibit so magnifi- 
cent a spectacle as the Mississippi in this respect. There 
are more ships in the Thames, but the largest and finest 
of these are usually in the various docks, while the 
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er kind are chiefly seen without, and the Thames 
has not half the ample breadth and sweep of the Mis- 
sissippi. There are as many vessels, perhaps, in the 
Mersey, but these are nearly all in dock, and the river 
js comparatively bare. The Tagus is a broader stream, 
but its shipping are neither so numerous nor so fine; 
and even New York, splendid as is the array of ships 

ted by her wharfs, is not so striking as New 
Orleans, Where a greater number of large, handsome, 
and fine vessels seemed to me to line the magnificent 
curve of the Mississippi, than I had ever before seen in 
any one port. The reflection that these are all con- 
gregated here to receive and convey away to other lands 
the produce of such mighty streams as the Missouri 
andthe Mississippi, the Ohio, the Tennessee, the Arkan- 
sas, and the Red River, including more than 20,000 
miles of inland navigation, the sources of the principal 
streams being in the region of perpetual snows, and 
their outlet in the latitude of perpetual verdure, carries 
one’s admiration to the verge of the sublime. 

The Levée* itself, on the edge of which all these ships 
and vessels are anchored, is covered with bales of cotton 
and other merchandise; and in the busy season, such as 
that in which we were at New Orleans, in March and 
April, it is filled with buyers and sellers, from every 
part of the Union, and spectators from all parts of the 
world. There are no less than 1500 drays for the con- 
veyance of this merchandise, licensed by the city; and 
they seem to be all in motion, flying to and fro ona 
brisk trot, whether laden or empty—the horses never 
walking, and the drivers never sitting, either on the 
shafts, orin the drays, as in Europe. The bales of cot- 
ton, on their arrival in the rafts or steam-boats, from 
the upper country, are carried off to the numerous estab- 
lishments of steam-presses, where they are compressed 
into about half their original bulk, and repacked, in this 
reduced shape, for shipment to foreign ports. All this, 
with the arrival and departure every day of many hun- 
dreds of passengers up and down the river, from Cin- 
cinatti, Louisville, St Louis, and Pittsburg, to the Ha- 
vannah, to New York, and to Texas, occasions such in- 
cessant bustle, that everybody and everything seems to 
be in perpetual motion. 

The next scene is very characteristic of New 
Orleans. The locale is the splendid hotel of St. 
Louis, where is the Exchange :— 

In the outer hall, the meetings of the merchants take 
place in "Change hours; and in the Rotunda, pictures are 
exhibited, and auctions are held for every description of 
goods. At the time of our visit, there were half a dozen 
auctioneers, each endeavouring to drown every voice but 
his own, and all straining their lungs, and distorting their 
countenancesin a hideous manner. One was selling pic- 
tures, and dwelling on their merits; another was dispos- 
ing of ground-lots in embryo cities, and expatiating on 
their capacities ; and another was disposing of some 
slaves. These consisted of an unhappy negro family, 
Who were all exposed to the hammer at the same time. 
Their good qualities were enumerated in English and in 
French, and their persons were carefully examined by 
intending purchasers, among whom they were ultimately 
disposed of, chiefly to Créole buyers ; the husband at 
‘O0 dollars, the wife at 550, and the children at 220 
each. The middle of the Rotunda was filled with casks, 
boxes, bales, and crates; and the negroes exposed for 
‘ale were put to stand on these, to be the better seen 
by persons attending the sale. 


But public buildings, hétels, churches, and Mar- 
kets, are of less interest to those who are never to 
‘ee them, than the varieties of the inhabitants of 
this strangely mixed city. Of these mingled tribes, 
those with whom we at home are least acquainted 
are the Creoles, who, out of the whole population 
of about 160,000, number 20,000. The Creoles 
‘re persons of pure race ; born in Louisiana, but 


— 


i ln a late hewspaper, we regret to notice, that a considerable | 
stent of the Lerée has heen destroyed by a landslip,—E. T. M. 
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of French or Spanish ancestors ; and still retain- 
ing, it would seem, many of the characteristics of 
their origin. They are almost all Roman Catholics; 
and they all speak the French language ; though 
Mr. Buckingham ascribes to them much of the 
romance, generosity, and chivalrous bearing of Old 
Spain. They seem to he a people that will soon 
become secondary to the more energetic Anglo- 
American race :— 

The men are generally small, and neither robust nor 
active, distinguished by no particular traits of character, 
except it be extreme sensitiveness on points of honour, 
and readiness to avenge an affront by appeal to arms; 
duels being much more frequent with them than even 
with the Americans, and almost always fought with 
swords till one or other of the combatants fall. There 
being no order of nobility or privileged class, and no 
great wealth possessed by individuals, there is a very 
general equality of condition among them; and though 
some few of the older inhabitants live on fixed incomes, 
derived from rents, investments in stocks and bank», and 
the labour of their slaves, yet by far the greatest uum- 
ber are engaged in business or professions, as merchants, 
shopkeepers, restaurateurs, and artisans, besides engag- 
ing in the liberal professions of medicine and the law. 
They are, in general, devoid of ambition, and deficient in 
energy, being content to live a quiet and an easy life, 
rather than incur the toil, anxiety, and wear and tear of 
body and mind, which they see the Americans endure 
to get rich. They are somewhat lax in their manners, 
which their religion and colonial origin may sufficiently 
account for; but they are upright in their dealings, 
faithful in all offices of trust, and remarkably docile and 
manageable with kindness in all subordinate offices, as 
clerks, assistants, &c. 

The Créole women are not so pretty as the Ameri- 
cans, but their manners are more interesting. They are 
of the most delicate and graceful forms, with a round- 
ness and beauty of shape, figure, and tournure, which 
contrasts very strikingly with the straitness and regu- 
larity of American female figures generally. Their 
complexions are like those of the women of Italy and 
the northern shores of the Mediterranean, approaching 
to brunette, of a rich marble-like smoothness, sometimes 
suffused with a glow of warmth indicative of the deep- 
est feeling; large black eyes, full of langour and expres- 
sion; jet-black hair, full, soft, and glossy; exquisite 
lips and teeth; and countenances beaming with amiabi- 
lity and tenderness. They combine, in short, the attrac- 
tions of the women of Cadiz, Naples, and Marseilles; 
and notwithstanding the admiration they excite in 
strangers, they are said to make faithful as well as 
fond wives, and excellent mothers; except, indeed, that 
in this last capacity, their love for their children runs 
into such excess, as to cause them to be too indulgent to 
them, and thus to injure their future happiness by ex- 
cessive kindness. 

The Americans of New Orleans are said to be 
less keen in driving a bargain, and more profuse 
in their habits, than those of the North. In short, 
New Orleans is a place in which manners change 
not for the better, and morals relax with remark- 
able rapidity. There the young New-Englander 
soon becomes as dissipated as the Southern. 

One of the female schools of New Orleans has 
an interesting history :— 

There is one Protestant Female Academy recently 
established in New Orleans, the history of which is pe- 
culiarly interesting. A young American gentleman, of 
religious disposition, married the daughter of a Scotch 
merchant here; and after their marriage, which was 
one of pure affection, the father bestowed on his daughter 
a handsome fortune. Soon after their marriage-union, 
the young lady died; and as the husband had not mar- 
ried her for her wealth, he signified to the father that it 
was not his intention to use it, but caused it to be trans- 
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ferred back to her parents. This the father refused to 
accept, saying it was the husband’s, by right of mar- 
riage, and should remain in his possession. The con- 
test was at length ended by this honourable compromise. 
Neither would consent to accept the sum, which was 
considerable, amounting to 50,000 dollars. The young 
widower, therefore, purchased with it a piece of ground, 
built a Female Academy for the education of Protes- 
tant Young Ladies, endowed it with an annual income, 
and called it after the maiden name of his beloved and 
departed wife, “ The M‘Ghee Female Academy.” I 
confess that I looked on this building with feelings of 
peculiar pleasure, and with great veneration for its 
amiable and pious founder. 

The Scotch have thriven wonderfully in New 
Orleans. One Scotch settler named Henderson, 
said here to have once been a steward to the Duke 
of Gordon, left £50,000 for the support of an 
orphan aslyum ; and another named Milne, left 
50,000 dollars to the same institution. 

In New Orleans, Mr. Buckingham met with 
Mademoiselle or Signora America Vespucci, the 
magnificent beggar-woman, whom the ungallant 
Congress would have nothing to say to. He speaks 
of this new Corinne, in a strain of high-flown en- 
thusiasm, which, contrasted with the cold caution 


of Mr. Combe, and the obduracy of the members | 


of Congress, is somewhat diverting. 

The party ascended the Mississippi, by steam, to 
Natchez, where Mr. Buckingham delivered his 
usual course of Lectures. Instead of going farther 
up the mighty river, and entering the Ohio, as he 
had proposed, he formed the determination of re- 
turning to Charleston by the route which he 
had already traversed, and thence to make an in- 
land tourthrough the Carolinas, Georgia, Tennessee, 
and the back parts of Virginia. ‘This was accom- 
plished, and the narrative of the interior journey 


forms the most interesting part of the whole tour | 


so far as it has yet been published. 
It was now early summer, and the weather and 
scenery were delicious as the travellers proceeded by 


New Orleans, Mobile, andthroughthedifferent places | 
already described. The most remarkable event on | 


the journey, was the danger Mr. Buckingham ran 
at Macon, of a“ tarring and feathering,” the usual 
punishment of the avowed, or even suspected Aboli- 
tionists. After remaining some time at Charleston, 
the party set forth on their tour through the 
Carolinas, Georgia, part of Tennessee, and finally 
Virginia. In those, and the other rambles recorded 
in the volumes, the remarks of Mr. Buckingham 
are rather corroborative of what has been observed 
by former travellers than strikingly original ; 
though he contributes a liberal quota of new in- 
formation. 

The equality of rights in America seems, accord- 
ing to Mr. Buckingham’s theory, to have produced 
a general uniformity even of stature among the 
citizens. There are no stately lords in contrast 
with stunted vassals, 

The men are, in general, talland slender. . . . . 
The arms are long, the legs small, the chest narrow, 
the form not so frequently erect, as slightly stooping, 
arising from carelessness of gait and hurry in walking; 
the head is small, but the features are long, the com- 
plexion pale, the eyes small and dark, the hair straight, 
the cheeks generally smooth, or without whiskers or 
beard, and the whole expression and deportment is grave 
and serivus. The women of America are not so tall in 


stature as the women of Euro i 

below five feet four inches, oe ert ae of ee 
figure, without the fulness or rotundity and flowing lines 
of the Medicean statue, imperfect development of bust 
small hands and feet, smail and pretty features, pale 
complexions, dark eyes, a mincing gait, delicate health 
and a grave rather than a gay or animated expression, 
If the men seem to be marked by a general uniformity 
of standard in personal appearance, the women are sti] 
more alike. 

Mr. Buckingham adds his testimony to that of 
all travellers as to the beauty, or rather the pretti- 
ness of the women ; though he denounces their thin, 
wiry voices, and drawling tones. Romantic loye 
the enthusiastic and impassioned devotion of En- 
rope, is not more frequently found among the 
Anglo-Americans, than among the Aborigina 
race ; and its absence is accounted for by the cir- 
cumstances of a society, where there is no leisure 
for gallantry and the refined arts of courtship, 
Though the men of America are, in general, slen- 
der, very strong and very fat men are found in 
some localities. The robust Kentuckians have 
long been famed for height, strength, and bulk; 
but the farmers and yeomen of the interior parts 
of Georgia fully equal them. 





Health, light labour, competency, content, and cheer- 
fulness, are the probable agents in giving so remark- 
/able a number of large, ruddy, and fat men to this 
| section of the country, as I continually met with in my 
| way. I heard, indeed, from others, that this was the 
| case throughout the interior of the northern parts of 

Georgia ; and I was assured that on a late occasion, in 
Sparta, near the capital of this State, a jury of twelve 
| yeomen were so uniformly large, that they were weighed, 
| as a matter of curiosity, and found to weigh thirty-six 
_hundred weight, or, on the average, more than three 
_ hundred pounds for each person. In an amusing article 

in the Southern Whig of Athens, for July 5, published 
| during our stay there, entitled “ State Constitutions and 


| Fat Men,” it is alleged that the State Constitution for 
Florida was principally framed by “ Jenckes, the fat man, 
of Florida, who weighed from 450 to 500 lbs. ;” and the 
amended State Constitution of Georgia was chiefly carried 
by the influence of “Springer, the fat man of Georgia, 
| who is fully as large as Jenckes.” Dixon Lewis, the re- 
| presentative of Alabama, weighs nearly 600 lbs. 


The inns in the interior parts of the southern 
States, and even those in places of considerable 
pretension, unite every kind of discomfort,—ex- 
orbitant charges too often included. At Sparta, 
in Georgia, one of the many Spartas, the new hotel 
was not quite finished ; but the national taste for 
show and finery was already conspicuous in all its 
appointments. 


Though the rooms were small and mean, both in ma- 
terial and execution, the furniture was at once costly 
and tawdry; beautiful mahogany chairs, variegated 
marble tables, and rich mirrors, were seen in the same 
rooms with broken lamps, brass candlesticks, and com- 
mon prints, in black frames, as pictures, such as might 
be had of hawkers and pedlars in England for a shilling 
a-piece. On what was called the ladies’ drawing-room, 
though without a carpet, there was seen, on an Italian 
marble table, two gilded French lamps, a hair-brash 
“kept for the use of the company,” and a dirty ivory 
small-tooth comb, for general use also, full of grease and 
hairs; yet the servant, a negress, when desired to remove 
it, said this was its proper place, as it was always left 
there with the brush for those who wanted it ! 


The Curraghee hétel was not more inviting. 
The windows were without glass, and the greater 
part of the beds were placed in one large room, 
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where all the male guests slept, two or three in a | this prohibition has been practised with success in this 


_ The servant did his work with one hand, 
lighting himself by carrying a piece of pitch-pine 
in the other :— 


If some operation required the use of both hands, his 
lighted torch was deposited erect in some part of the 
room where he could fix it, and his hand relieved. As 


an especial favour to us, who were declared to be “mighty — 


‘cular,’ a candle was made while we waited for it, | Ae 
jcular, > | taken up, and violins employed, and ball-dresses used, 


some threads of cotton serving for a wick, and this being 
enveloped in a mass of bees’ wax, was brought to us quite 
hot from the melting. Washstands and looking-glasses 
were luxuries here unknown ; and the travellers whom 
we saw in the house appeared neither to undress, shave, 


or wash, but simply to lie down just as they alighted, | 
from their horses or carriages, and rise up in the same | 


manner. In our confined cell, there was not room for a 


single trunk, and the smallest cabin of a ship at sea, was 


more comfortable than this for sleeping. 

We rested but little, therefore, during the night, and 
were stirring with the earliest dawn ; there was a com- 
mon wash-basin of tin-plate placed in the veranda, with 
a piece of coarse yellow soap, and a rough rolling-towel 
hung on a roller, for general use. To this some of the 
jumates repaired in succession for washing, but the 
greater number came to the breakfast-table, as early as 
six o’clock, 4s dirty as they went to bed, and the whole 
scene and establishment seemed hardly a single remove 
beyond the rudest condition of the Indians which these 
settlers had displaced. 


When the travellers reached Talbotton, they 
found the whole community in a state of excite- 
ment, from an occurrence which resembles, in 
character, a border bridal foray of past ages :— 


It appears that there was a lady who had been set- 
tled for a few months as a teacher of music at Talbotton, 
but not having obtained many pupils, she had contracted 
more debts than she could pay, and went on to Colum- 
bus, to seek better fortune there. At this place, she 
wished to hire or rent a house, but the owner would not 
let it without some guarantee for the payment of the 
rent; and some resident of Talbotton became her security 
forthis. As it was not paid, however, in due time, and 
as other debts were also unliquidated, the lady was 
arrested at Columbus by process of law. This the inha- 
bitants of Talbotton chose to interpret as an insult to 


heir tow rhe s ( ° accordingly, | ; “a 
their town, from whence she had come; and accordingly, | acquaintance, to bring in hearers ; the members were too 


| few ; the preachers were too cold, and the spark could 


a large number of the young men of Talbotton mounted 
their horses, armed themselves with weapons, and rode 
off to Columbus, where they effected her release, and as- 
sumed such an attitude, that it was thought at one time 
nothing short of a civil war between the two towns must 
follow. It had gradually cooled down, however, into a 
state of peace; but no legal authorities interfered to 
stay the proceedings of these young cavaliers, who carried 
their point, and made what they called “ public opinion” 
completely triumph over the laws. 


This is Lynching of its own kind. Dancing, 
“ promiscuous dancing,” which was not tolerated by 


_ several denominations of dissenters in Great Britain 


so late as about fifty or fewer years ago, is still 
under the ban of the ministers in Georgia ; but 
they must submit. Temporizing and compromise 
are creeping in, and the matter will soon end in 
the good people of Augusta, the town referred to be- 


neighbours, The clergy have an instinct when to 
stand out, and when to give way. Church members 
in Augusta must not only not dance, but 

It is deemed their duty not to countenance this amuse- 
ment, even by their presence. No members of churches, 
“s heads of families, therefore, ever give a party for 
Cancing; and if any such exercise is enjoyed, it can only 


“ spontaneous and unpremeditated dance” is got up 











by the unmarried. But of late, a curious evasion of 


manner :—The family give what is called “a social 
party,” to which a large number are invited to take tea, 


| and spend the evening. When tea is over, some young 


lady places herself at the piano, and strikes up a quad- 
rille. Presently a few couples rise, and speedily a 
and continued with great spirit till midnight. This 
point has been submitted, it is said, to the judgment of 
the clergy; who have decided, that if the carpets were 


then it would be unequivocally “a dance,” and, as such, 
clearly sinful. But the carpets being down, no music 
used but that of a pianoforte, and the ladies not in ball- 
costume, it could not be considered anything more than 
a “social party,” and in this all might innocently join. 
On the subject of religious revivals, also, we heard some 
curious particulars. There are fixed periods of the year 
in which these are regularly got up, in Georgia and the Ca- 
rolinas, as ina prescribed circuit. The periods chosen are 
those in which there is the least business doing in the 
towns or on the plantations. The ministers, among whom 
those of the Methodist and Baptist persuasions take the 
lead, then organize the proceedings in such a manner as to 
produce considerable effect; and thus add every year to 
the number of their communicants. It is said that this 
is sometimes done in schools and colleges, where youths 
of nine to fifteen are so wrought upon as to proclaim 
themselves converts, and make public profession of a 
new birth; but it is doubted by the less zealous and en- 
thusiastic, whether the instances in which these conver- 
sious are permanent are so numerous as those in which 
the parties fall off, and, by a reaction, oscillate to the 
opposite extreme of indifference, or something worse. 


Mr. Buckingham witnessed some rerivals. Of 
one at Athens, in Georgia, he observed nothing 
remarkable. It did not, in short, succeed, and a lady 
present told him, 


That the ministers, who took a lead in this matter, were 
not good “ Revivalists ;” that is, not skilled in the art of 
drawing forth the vehement expressions and passionate 
exclamations, the tremblings, and sobbings, and struggles, 
which a true revival requires. There were many, indeed, 
both male and female, among my informants, who thought 
this a failure, and attributed it to imperfect or unskilful 
organization :—the time of the year was thought to be 
too early ; ‘the elders and members had not exerted 
themselves sufficiently in* the private circles of their 


not be fanned into a blaze. Other similar meetings in 
the town during the last year, and at a later period, were 
referred to as “better managed,” and therefore more 
successful. That ofthe Methodist church lasted eighteen 
successive days and nights, with singing, preaching, and 
prayer, three times each day, without intermission; and 
fifty new members were added to the church by open 
profession of religion. The Presbyterian revival was 
nearly as long, and quite as productive of converts, The 
pastors and the elders usually determine the period at 
which it is proper to begin the work of a revival ; and 
everything is duly arranged, prepared, and organized, 
to make it as effective as possible. 

However free from objection was all I saw or heard 
at the meetings here, 1 was assured, by members of the 
church, and persons of undoubted piety and veracity, that 
such meetings elsewhere were not always so. One gen- 
tleman mentioned to me, that in the State of New York 


= hie : . - | a meeting had been held for forty days and nights in 
low, being, in this respect, as great sinners as their | 


succession, in imitation of the fasting and temptation of 
the Saviour ; and that he had attended several of its sit- 
tings. But though the quarantine was observed, as to 
the number of its days, there was nothing else in which 
the resemblance was complete. The ministers employed 
in this revival were very numerous, and many of them 
young and handsome men. When they saw a female 
under excitement, they would leave the desk beneath 
the pulpit, and go to her in the pew, take her by the hand, 
and squeeze it with ardour, look steadfastly in her eyes, 
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stroke her on the neck, and head, and back, with the 
palm of the hand, give her spiritual consolation, and 
sometimes kneel down with her to pray on the same 
cushion. One of these was a married lady of great per- 
sonal beauty, who was attending with her two daughters, 
but there was no husband or brother with them. The 
minister was so attracted by her beauty, and overwhelmed 
by her state of excitement, that after the prayer he placed 
his head beneath her bonnet, and attempted to “ salute 
her with an holy kiss.” She drew back, and refused his 
embrace. Her friend, my informant, saw this ; and was 
in the act of rising to proclaim the offence, and to resent 
it on the spot ; but the lady prudently prevented it, by 
a timely intimation with her hand, of her wish for him 
not to move or notice it ; and assigned as her reason 
afterwards, that if made public at the time, it might have 
broken up the meeting, and brought a scandal on revivals 
generally, whereas this was but the offence of one man. 
The gentleman assured me, however, that this was not 
a solitary instance of such attempts, many of which were 
more successful, and that the moving of the ministers to 
and fro from pew to pew, their seizing the women by the 
hand, pressing and fondling various parts of their bodies, 
melting into tears with them, holding their hands together 
for a long period, and sometimes sustaining them in their 
arms from falling, were quite common. 

By such means as these, many hundreds of converts 
were brought into the church, the chief portion of whom 
were females, some not more than seven or eight years old, 
but the greater number were between fifteen and twenty 
years of age. My informant further added, that not long 
after this, he was at Ballston Spa, near Saratoga, at which, 
towards the close of the gay season, there had been a Re- 
vival of more than usual intensity, both as to the time of its 
duration, and the fervour that existed through the whole 
period ; and among the fruits of this excitement, he saw 
a public document in the hands of a legal gentleman, 
containing the affidavits of several young females, who 
had been prematurely made mothers of illegitimate 
children, some by clerical and some by lay-members of 
this great body of Revivalists! The churches of America, 
of course, no more approve of this, than do the churches 
of England the backslidings of her oceasionally amatory 
preachers. There are, unhappily, wolves in sheep’s 
clothing in all flocks ; and “ black sheep,” as well as 
white, among the number. 

It is quite true that Christianity should not be charged 
with the blame of these excesses ; and equally true that 
its sincere and genuine disciples may preserve their 
integrity and chastity in the midst of such temptations. 
But that unprincipled men, and weak women, brought 
into close contact under such excitements as these, may 
and do create a great deal of suffering to themselves, and 
scandal and odium to the very cause of religion, no man 
can well doubt. 

Mr. Buckingham, in short, is very doubtful about 
this kind of spiritual agency. 

Our traveller repeatedly expresses surprise 
at the meekness, indifference, or insensibility, 
which the Americans display in the same circum- 
stances which set an Englishman a-fretting and 
grumbling. At a watering-place in North Caro- 
lina, named Flat Rock, where fifty opulent per- 
sons of the best families in the State were residing 
for health or pleasure, the accommodation was, in 
every respect, of the most wretched kind. Mr. 
Buckingham has advanced, from “ native autho- 
rity,’ a theory for the ladies being so fond of gad- 
ding about, that they willingly submit to every 
inconvenience : this is, unhappy, or, at least, un- 
congenial marriages, which render every spot on 
earth more supportable than home. Or if not 
unhappy, yet listless and unoccupied, their idle life 
becomes a burthen; and thus, according to Mr. 
Buckingham, 
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as a gentleman truly observed to me, they do not “kin 
time,” for that implies a battle with the enemy, or at 
least an active struggle, by energetic and lively amuse. 
ment of some kind or other—but where they rather “ jos 
time ” in so complete a manner, by listlessness and trifl. 
ing, that they are unable to give any account to them. 
selves or others what has become of this, to them the 
most worthless of all possessions—since their great aim 
is to devise new modes to get rid of it. 


This is miserable work, and much of it is to he 
attributed to the existence of slavery, the ill effects 
of which are visible in the domestic habits of aj 
ranks. In North Carolina,—nor can the observation 
be limited to this State, 


In every farm-house you pass here, you see eight or 
ten lazy men and boys lounging idly in the veranda or 
piazza, in front of it, with their legs thrown up higher 
than their hips, their hats on, doing nothing, because the 
negro slaves can do the work ; and what they do, though 
done badly, contents them. The white women are seep 
at the same time in groups of five or six at another part 
of the house, rocking in their chairs, with their loose 
cotton bonnets and deep hind-eurtains hanging over their 
shoulders, wasting their time in the merest gossiping; 
their clothes dirty, their hair loose, and their whole per- 
sons most untidy; the children without shoes or stock. 
ings, filthy apparel, uncombed silvery hair, and unwashed 
pale faces; because the negresses do the household work, 
and look after the children; and what they do not do, is 
left undone, for the mothers seem to make no effort to 
assist them. The slave-system is, no doubt, one powerful 
cause of this general indolence and dirtiness of the whites, 
among the farmers and peasantry of the South; but we 
thought perpetually, that if an English farmer and his 
wife, with their sons and daughters, could be suddenly 
transported to some of these farm-houses, and told they 
were to be their homes, they would so change the face 








of things in a month, by their industry, cleanliness, and 
order, that the original occupants would hardly know 
them again in their improved dress; the English farm- 


_ houses, in general, being as superior to those of this part 


of America in cleanliness and comfort, as Mr. Baring’s 
or Mr. Greig’s beautiful dwellings are, to these of per- 


| sons of similar wealth, but less love of order, and less 


| taste, by whom they are surrounded. 





They visit these springs and watering-places, where, 





The Mr. Baring referred to is a cousin of Lord 
Ashburton’s. He has a pretty villa, or mansion, 
in this neighbourhood, of which the grounds are 
kept in trim order ; though his English example 
seems to lead to no improvement among the 
slovenly natives. From Mr. Buckingham’s work, 
many traits of manners, and various anecdotes, 
might be selected to show, that extreme niceness, or 
prudery, are no guarantee for real delicacy of mind 
and feeling, among the Americans, any more than 
among other folks ; andalsothat long public prayers 
and graces are no proof of true religion. At the 
Warm Springs of Asheville, where, sometimes, 
so many as 500 visiters assemble, he saw, in the 
bar-room of the hotel, persons 


Playing at cards at ten o’clock in the morning, sur- 
rounded by others who were drinking spirits and water, 
and betting on the game. In this respect, there is the 
same inconsistency observable in the American people, 
as in their affectation of extraordinary delicacy; for 
while they make professions of great piety, have public 
prayers, and say long graces over their meals, they, a 
the same time, often indulge in practices that in most 
other countries would be thought wholly inconsistent 
with the profession of religion. 


In the advertisements, to attract visiters to this 
place, it is first announced, that there will be 
Divine Service on every Sunday: and then, 
“ Sportsmen” are informed, “that the race-course 
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is the best in the State ; and that horses will be | 


jn training for three months before the races com- 
mence. From a disgusting anecdote related, Mr. 
Buckingham draws the conclusion— 


That though the Americans affect to be much more 
delicate in their horror of certain associations than the 
je of any other nation, and scrupulously avoid the 
utterance of certain words in common use in England in 
the best society, without the slightest idea of impurity 
being attached to them by us; yet that, in reality, the 
men, of the South especially, are more indelicate in their 
thoughts and tastes than any European people ; and ex- 
hibit a disgusting mixture of prudery and licentiousness 


. . ’ | 
combined, which may be regarded as one of the effects 


of the system of Slavery, and the early familiarity with 
yicious intercourse, to which it invariably leads. 

From among many Tyrollopian scenes we select 
the following, which occurred at Athens in Georgia, 
upon the occasion of the meeting of a Debating 
Club, consisting of the leading persons of the 


place :— 

It was held in a spacious room over the Post-office, 
which served also for the reading-room of the club, and 
was amply supplied with newspapers from all parts of 
the Union. he meeting commenced at three o’clock, 
and continued till seven. The members in attendance 
were few, but they were all above forty years of age, and 
nearly all had titles, as general, colonel, major, Ac. The 
appearance of the room when we entered it, was more 
like some of the scenes described by Mrs. Trollope in 
the West, than I had ever before seen. The floor was 
of newly-planed pine-wood, without mat or carpet, and 
it wascovered with saliva and tobacco juice, from the 
chewers of the club, for whom no spitting-boxes appeared 
to have been provided, and, therefore, every minute at 
least, some member was seen and heard to project his 
contribution to the floor, which was spotted over like 
the leopard’s skin. 

The chair was taken by the President, a General, and 
the Secretary called the meeting to order, but this did 
not produce the least alteration in the aspect of the meet- 
ing. The few members who were scattered about the 
room, sat each after his own fashion. One gentleman 
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placed his legs on the table, and exhibited the soles of | 


his boots to the President. 


Another hung back in his | 


chair, while it stood on its two hind legs only, with his | 


feet placed on the upper front bar of the chair, in which 
attitude he rocked himself to and fro like a nurse hushing 
a baby to sleep, and everything was marked by the great- 
est indifference to decorum. 

The question for debate was “ Ought the State to have 
the right to educate the children of its citizens!” The 
first speaker was, by the rules of the club, the gentleman 
who placed the question on the books for discussion. He 
spoke for about an hour, in support of the affirmative of 
this question ; and argued the case closely and well ; but 
being a more than usually copious chewer of tobacco, he 
spit on the floor at the end of almost every sentence, 
rolling his quid from side to side in his mouth during the 
interval. Once, during his speech, he asked for a tumbler 
of water, which one of the members brought him from a 
wooden bucket, placed in the centre of the room, with a 
Wooden ladle to drink and fill the glass with ; and he 
then threw away his quid, stopped to rince out his mouth 
four or five times with the water, which he projected out 
of the window, near which he was speaking ; he then took 
a fresh quid from a large black square mass of compactly 
pressed tobacco, which he carried in his waistcoat pocket, 
and resumed his discourse, spitting on the floor until a 
large pool had been formed before him ; and at the close 
of his address, the rincing of the mouth, and the renewal 
of the quid, was repeated. 

This gentleman, who we understood was a man of for- 
tune and leisure, not engaged in any business or profession, 
Was followed by three speakers in succession, who main- 
tained the negative of the question ; and, very much to 
my surprise, nearly the same arguments that are used 


*galnet the adoption of any measures by the State for 





Sit 


the promotion of general education in England, were re- 
peated here. Each of these gentlemen spoke about half 
an hour, and delivered their sentiments with t force 
and in accurate language. They all copiously loaded the 
floor with tobacco-juice, so that the odour began to he 
extremely disagreeable, especially as the afternoon was 
warm ; the thermometer being at 90° in the shade. The 
fifth speaker at length took up the aflirmative of the 
proposition, as to the right and duty of the State to 
educate the children of its citizens, or, in other words, 
to provide funds, and establish a system of National Edu- 
cation, by which the children of all those who were either 
unable or unwilling to confer on them the advantage of 
primary instruction, at the expense of the State. 

On the evening of the same day, Mr. Bucking- 
ham and his family attended a “ very brilliant 
party, given by Dr, Church, the President of the 
University of this Athens, for there are many towns 
in the United States so named, to the principal fa- 
miliesin the neighbourhood, and the senior students : 

The party was very elegant, and highly intellectual. 
There were about 200 persons present, who remained 
together from eight o'clock till midnight. 1 do not 
remember ever to have seen a greater number of beauti- 
ful countenances than among the young ladies of this 
party ; their ages ranging between fifteen and twenty. 
The style of beauty was like that of Charleston, Savan- 
nah, and New Orleans: small delicate figures, fair 
complexions, but not so deadly pallid as at the North; 
great symmetry of features, brilliant black eyes, finely- 
arched eyebrows, and full dark hair. ‘The style of dress 
was not so stiff and formal as at the North, and more 
quiet, or less showy: white muslin being almost the 
only material of their robes, and pearls and white 
ribbons, with here and there a few delicate flowers, being 
the only ornaments seen. A young bride of fifteen, with 
her husband, were of the party, though their marriage 
had only taken place three days before; and many 
were surprised when I stated that English brides rarely 
mingled with large parties till a few weeks after their 
nuptials. 

No doubt, many, or all of the squirting orators 
of the morning were present ; and private parties 
never seem, in any degree, to arrest the perennial 
flow of tobacco-juice :— 

Each young man carries in his waistcoat pocket, not in 
a box, but open, a flattened square mass of black com- 
pressed tobacco, like a piece of Indian rubber. From 
this he cuts off, from time to time, whether in the com- 
pany of ladies or not, a large piece, and, taking the 
expended quid from his mouth, he flings it out of the 
window, or in any near corner, and replaces it by the 
new one, which he forthwith begins to roll about like 
any ruminating animal. Their practice is literally that 
of “ chewing the cud,” though they want the “ dividing 
the hoof,” to take them out of the class of * unclean 
beasts.” 

Once more, the traveller, who is as intolerant of 
tobacco, as of spirits or opium, raises his “ counter 
blaste.” But we have enough of it. 

Mr. Buckingham has collected some of the pe- 
culiar phrases or idioms of the Americans ; but 
we are now so familiar with “a pretty consider- 
able fix”—a bad fix,” “sun-up,” and “ sun-down,” 
to “ tote the plunder” of a passenger into his a 
ment, and so forth, that we prefer the following 
anecdote, which, in the revenge of the neglected 
young citizens, carries a deeper meaning than 
even the grand phrase used by the lady :— 

Sometimes there is extreme reluctance to use particu- 
lar words, because they are supposed to convey associa- 
tions that ought to be avoided. For instance, I heard 
that on the night of the party given at the University, 
the president, Dr, Church, had received a slight injury 
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in the head, by a stone being thrown in the direction 
where he stood, by one of the younger class of students 
who were dissatisfied with their not being included in 
the invitation, though it was never usual to extend it 
beyond the seniors. But the lady who mentioned this 
incident to me, said, “ The little boy threw a rock at the 
resident ;” on which I expressed my surprise, thinking 
must be an infant Hercules to hurl a rock ; when she 
replied, “ Oh! no, it was a very small rock, and there- 
fore the injury was very slight.” I found afterwards 
that it is thought indelicate to use the word stone ; and 
that they say a house is built of rock, the streets are 
paved with rock, and the boys throw rocks at sparrows, 
and break windows by throwing rocks. Tospeak of the 
tail of a horse, or any other animal, is deemed most in- 
delicate, and the words hip and thigh must not be men- 
tioned. This fastidiousness is carried to such a length, 
as to lead to alterations in the prayers of the Episcopa- 
lian service, and even in the language of the Bible. The 
passage in the Litany, “ When thou tookest upon thee 
to deliver man, thou didst not abhor the virgin’s womb,” 
is thought too shocking for the public ear ; and the pas- 
sage in which prayer is offered for “all women labour- 
ing with child,” is also thought too gross to be uttered. 
In the mutilations of Scripture, these two cases were 
mentioned to me by a clergyman who had himself heard 
them. Inthe passage of Genesis, in which the curse is 
pronounced on the serpent, “On thy belly shalt thou 
go,” the preacher read it, “On thy stomach shalt thou 
go; and in the passage of the Evangelist, where the 
Saviour says to Peter, “ Verily, before the cock shall 
crow, thou shalt deny me thrice,” another preacher read 
it thus, “ Before a certain fowl shall crow, thou shalt 
deny me thrice.” 

At their public celebrations the Americans are 
most gallant and ingenious in their toasts and sen- 
timents. The following are happy specimens :— 

“ By Olirer P. Copeland.—The Ladies: The fairest 
part of God’s creation—The mainspring that impels man 
to action : While our arms are able to bear arms, we 
will protect their charms.” 

“ Woman, lovely Woman.—Ever useful and dear to 
us, whether in prosperity or inadversity. Without her, 
life would be insupportable.” 

“ The Fair—The beauty of a fine woman is the only 
tyranny to which a man should submit.” 

Sometimes, the ladies themselves send toasts, to be 
proposed by gentlemen present; and of these the two 
following will be regarded as curious, as well as the one 
by a bachelor which succeeds it. 

“ By a Lady.—Phrenology : May our children abound 
in bumps of discretion, and be free from all bumps of 
dissipation !” 

“ Sent by a Lady.—The Bachelor, ‘ solitary and alone 
in his glory.’” 

“ By an Expectant Bachelor—Women and wine- 
presses : Sacred sources of sympathetic joy.” 

“ By 0. P. Copeland.—Success to Mulberryism, Silk- 
ism, and all other kinds of isms—except Abolitionism.” 


We have left ourselves little space to notice the 
specific facts illustrative of the teeming and com- 
plicated evils of Slavery, which Mr. Buckingham 
has diligently collected in the course of his travels. 
The arguments he held with the interested and 
prejudiced, always ended as might have been an- 
ticipated ; but the reluctant admissions of those 
persons who acknowledged the evils of the system, 
while they were unable to devise any means of 
reformation, go in reality to the surrender of the 
entire question. In travelling from Charlotteville, in 
Virginia, to Richmond, the following conversation 
occurred :— 


About five miles beyond this we passed the house and 
farm of Mr. W. C. Rives the Virginia senator. Nothing 
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gave evidence of great inferiority in their mode of map, 
ment. We had with us in the coach a senator fr, 
Pennsylvania, who expatiated on the contrast Presented 
by the appearance of the farms in his State ; and I vey, 
tured to ask him what he considered to be the cause of 
so remarkable a difference in two districts or Countries 
so nearly adjoining, with so great an equality of advan. 
tages in soiland climate. He replied, “ There is no other 
intelligible cause for this difference, than that Penngy). 
vania is cultivated by freemen, and Virginia by slaves. 
the freemen have every motive to labour, because they 
enrich themselves by their toil, and enjoy what the 
produce; the slaves have every motive to be idle, helene 
no toil enriches them, and nothing beyond bare subsis. 
tence ever rewards their exertions: therefore, the free. 
men do as much as possible, and the slaves do as little.” 
He further expressed his belief, that there was many a 
farmer owning 500 acres in Pennsylvania, without 4 
single slave, who was rich; while there were many 
planters in Virginia who were poor with 5000 acres, and 
as many slaves as were requisite to cultivate the whole: 
because the farmer of Pennsylvania, with such an estate, 
would lay by money every year, while the planter of 
Virginia, with so much ampler means, would get every 
year deeper and deeper into debt! Such is the difference 
in the results of freedom and slavery, according to the 
sober judgment of a native of the country. When I asked 
him, whether the Virginia planters were themselves 
aware of this difference, he replied, “ The greater number 
of them undoubtedly are; but a spirit of false pride pre- 
vents them from acting on it.” Many years ago, the 
Legislature of Virginia entertained the proposition of 
emancipating the slaves ; and the public opinion of the 
majority of the State was in favour of suchastep. Every 
one here, indeed, believes that if nothing had occurred 
to interrupt the progress of this sentiment, the abolition 
of slavery in this, and the adjoining State of Maryland, 
would have happened long ago. But they allege, that 
because the Abolitionists of the North wished to force 
them on faster than they chose to go, they would not 
move at all; and since these Abolitionists have increased 
their pressure, the slave-holders have actually receded 
backward, out of a sheer spirit of opposition, because 
they would not be driven even into the adoption of a 
measure which they approved. They seem, therefore, to 
be now in the position of a froward child, who takes 


delight in doing just the contrary of what he is desired 
| to do—to show his independence. 








could be more slovenly than the state of the husbandry 
all along this road ; and the neglected state of the farms 


It is remarked, that the democratic newspapers 
of the South, are uniformly those found the most 
violent against Abolition. To such a length does 
the tyranny of opinion go, that Mr. B. affirms :— 

I feel assured that it would not be so dangerous for a 
man to preach the right of resistance to despotic autho- 
rity in Petersburg or Vienna, to inveigh against Popery 
at Rome, or denounce Mohammedanism at Constantin- 
ople, as it would be for him to proclaim himself, either 
by his pen or by his tongue, an abolitionist in the 
slave-holding States south of the Potomac in America; 
and yet, to tell the Americans that they have neither 
freedom of the press nor freedom of speech, to the extent 
to which both are enjoyed in England, would greatly 
offend as well as surprise them, though nothing could be 
more true. 

O'Connell is the object of the peculiar and vio- 
lent hatred of the Slaveholders of the South. 

Mr. Buckingham admits, that the condition 
of the domestic slaves in respectable or opu- 
lent families is, physically, exceedingly comfort- 
able. The mere selfishness of their owners guaran- 
tees their comfort in food, dress, and appearance. 
As the influence of enlightened self-interest must 
ultimately be the main instrument in abolish- 
ing Slavery all over the world, arguments of the 
following kind cannot be made too familiar :— 


Of the false economy of employing slave-labour in the 
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ealtivation of land, everything I heard and saw con- | 
me in the opinion, that it was most injurious to 
the interests of the planters; and that none would bene- | 
gt more by a system of free labour than the very land- 
owners themselves. At present, if a planter wishes to | 
ore an estate for cultivation, he can get 1000 acres 
Pr jand for 10,000 dollars; and if he could obtain free 
iabour to till his fields, hiring it by the day, and paying 
for such labour as he required, and no more, 5000 dol- 
jars would be ample for a reserved capital by which to | 
rocure his seed, labour, and stock. But as he must, | 
according to the present system, buy his slaves as well | 
as his land, it will require at least 500 dollars, or £100 
sterling, for each working negro that he may need; and 
supposing only 100 negroes to be purchased, this would 
require 50,000 dollars to be laid out in the purchase of 
wospectire labour, paying for it before he receives the | 
slightest benefit, and under all the risks of sickness, de- | 
sertion, and death. In this manner, according to the | 
statement of Mr. Clay, in his recent anti-abolition speech 
in Congress, there is locked up, of dead capital, in the 
purchase and cost of the negro slaves of the United 
States, the enormous sum of twelve hundred millions of | 
dollars, or about two hundred and fifty millions sterling ! 
Now, if slavery had never been permitted to exist here, 
and labour could have been hired by the day, or week, 
or year, as in other free countries, this enormous amount 
of capital would have been available to devote to other 
purposes; and the whole country would have been ad- 
vanced at least a century beyond its present condition. 

It may be quite true that the African race can alone 
sustain the exposure to heat and labour combined, which 
the cultivation of rice, sugar, and cotton demand; but it 
is at the same time as true, that their labour might be 
hired and paid for only as it was employed, instead of 
the ruinously improvident system of buying up all the 
labour of their lives, and paying for it beforehand; thus 
sinking an immense capital in the very country where 
capital is more valuable, because more productive of | 
wealth, than in any other country that can be named. | 
Ifa large manufacturer in England, when he had built 
his mill and fitted his machinery, were required to buy 
all his working hands at £100 each, and then maintain 
them all their lives, sick or well, aged or infirm, with 
the risk of loss by desertion or death, he would be less 
able to work his mill with £100,000, than he is now with 
£20,000 ; and consequently not half or a fourth of the 
mills now in operation could be established. If a ship- 
owner, when he had built,equipped, and provisioned his 
ship for her voyage, had to buy up all his seamen at 
£100 a-head, and maintain them all their lives after- 
wards, it would require four times’ the capital that is 
now necessary to send a large ship to sea, and conse- 
quently fewer persons could equip vessels. Thus the 
manufacturing and the shipping interests would both be 
retarded in their progress by this improvident and heavy 
burden of paying for a life of labour in advance, instead 
of paying for it by the week or month, as its benefits 
were reaped by them. 

Exactly the same effects are produced in retarding 
the prosperity of agriculture; and thus it is that the old 
slave-states of Virginia and Maryland are already ex- 
hausted. The Carolinas and Georgia are already par- 
tially so; and in process of time this will be the fate of 
Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky, and the other slave- 
states; while those who employ the cheaper, more 
vigorous, and more productive element of free labour, 
will outstrip them in the race, from the mere advantage 
ofa better system of industry. While 1 believe, there- | 
fore, that the condition of the slaves would be much im- | 
proved by their being placed under the influence of those 

| 
| 








higher and better motives to labour which the enjoy- 
ment of the reward of their own toil can alone create, I 
also believe that the planters would all benefit by the 
substitution of free-labour for slave-labour, because the 
former is cheaper and more productive than the latter can | 
ever be made. The slave-owners are indeed their own 


fnemies in opposing or retarding the emancipation of 
their labourers. 


Besides encouraging idleness, recklessness, and 


; 
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all manner of extravagance, among the whites, 
Mr. Buckingham justly imputes the arrogant and 
tyrannical temper of the gentlemen of the South 
to Slavery. From it arises— 


The universal irritability of temper, impatience of 
contradiction, and constant readiness to avenge every 
imaginary insult with instant and deadly punishment of 
the offender. Hence the frequent affrays, duels, street- 
fights, shootings, stabbings, and assassinations, of which 
every part of the South, but more especially the newer 
States, is so full—producing, it is believed, five times as 
large a proportion of these crimes to the population, as is 
witnessed in the North, and ten times as large a propor- 
tion as is seen in any of the free countries of Europe. 


So long, indeed, as the slaves continue to increase in 


numbers beyond their masters, and coercive measures 
towards them may seem to be more necessary, because 
of such increase augmenting the danger of their revolt, 
so long the state of things will get worse ; and as fear 
is a prolific source of cruelty, the very fears of the 
whites, which are continually increasing every year, will 
cause a greater exercise of tyranny than ever. How 
these fears ooze out in almost everything they say or 
do, may he seen by the following circumstance. The 
most religious and moral of the Southern population, 
have been long awakened to the cause of Temperance, 
and are very desirous of promoting it in this State, but 
as almost all the Temperance publications are issued in 
the North, they are literally afraid of their encouraging 
their circulation here, lest, by any oversight or inad- 
vertence on the part of the editor, some paragraph 
favourable to Abolition should appear. 


Many of the Americans have got it into their 
heads, that the English abolished Slavery in the 
West Indies merely to encourage the negroes of 
the South to revolt; and thus revenge England 
upon America for having “whipped” her! That 
slaves are the happiest of God's creatures is the 
constant assertion, in the face of all the floggings, 
sales, ‘and runnings away that the newspapers 
daily set forth. 

A citizen of Georgia has got a new key to the 
mystical Book of Revelations, and asserts, that 
the Beast, the Great Beast spoken of, means neither 
Catholics nor Protestants, but black niggers ; and 
that there will be no hope for America, until the 
whole of the descendants of Ham are expelled ! 

In a large American war-ship, the Brandywine, 
which Mr. Buckingham examined at Norfolk, 40 
of the crew of 470 were free negroes. He says :— 


I was much struck with the fine, and even noble ap- 
pearance of these men ; their erect and muscular forms 
no longer crouching under the influence of forced servi- 
tude, nor their heads hung down under a consciousness 
of inferiority, but leading a free, bold, independent, and 
active life, their appearance partook of these new influ- 
ences, and they were among the finest-looking men in 
the ship. In answer to my inquiries of the first- 
lieutenant, who had been upwards of thirty years in the 
service, I learnt that they received exactly the same 
bounty, the same wages, the same rations, and the same 
privileges as the whites ; and that in their arrangements 
and classification for duty, as forecastle-men, top-men, 
waisters, and after-guard, no distinction was made be- 
tween black and white, but each were mingled indis- 
criminately, and classed only by their relative degrees 
of seamanship. In this, he said, the blacks were not at 
all inferior to the whites, either in their skill, readiness, 
or courage. Nor did the white seamen evince the 
slightest reluctance to be associated with them on terms 
of the most perfect equality in the discharge of their 
duties, or make their colour a subject of antipathy or 
reproach. The cooks and stewards were chiefly 
men, because they stand the heat better, and fall into 
these occupations more readily ; and from the pegro sea- 
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men, the launch for wooding and watering, and for | Webster. Unlike some of our foreign functionaries, kp 


anchor duty, was generally manned, because the African 
constitution could stand the heat of the sun, and the 
atmosphere of swamps and marshes, better than the 
American. In point of health, however, they were quite 
equal ; and while the service was rendered more efficient 
by this arrangement, neither party objected to the 
classification. It was really to me a most agreeable 
sight to see forty or fifty of these fine athletic Africans 


holding up their heads like men, and looking as if con- | 


| 


| 
| 


| 
' 


scious of their independence and equality, though at the 


same time respectful, obedient, and less frequently sub- 
jected to punishment for neglect of duty, than their 
white brethren. 

One of the most amusing traits of the American 
general character, is the national vanity, or vain- 
glory, which breaks out with great naiveté on the 
most trifling occasions. A Yankee hearing an 
account read of the part which Lord Brougham 
had taken in an important debate, remarked :— 


“ Well, then, I expect that this Lord Brougham comes 
the nearest to our Daniel Webster, of any man the Eng- 
lish can produce.” To which the others signified their 
assent; but no one seemed to think that he did more 
than approach him “ at a considerable distance.” One 
of the party, and in his general conversation an intelli- 
gent man, said that Henry Clay had electrified the 
English Members of Parliament when he spoke before 
them in the House of Commons; and that Daniel Web- 
ster, who was now gone to England, would astonish them 
still more, and give them a sample of what true Ameri- 
can oratory really was. I asked when Mr. Clay had 
spoken in the English House of Commons, and was told 
that it was when he was resident as American minister 
in London. I assured them that on no occasion did 
foreign ministers or ambassadors appear in either House 
of Parliament in England as speakers ; but the gentle- 
man who made this assertion really believed that in his 
diplomatic capacity he had appeared before the House, 
and excited the astonishment and admiration he de- 
seribed! He still thought that an opportunity would 
be afforded to Daniel Webster to do the same. When 
they were informed, that among the Tory peers, Lord 
Lyndhurst was the most equal match for Lord Brougham, 
they felt this to be a confirmation of their confidence in 
their national superiority, as they claimed Lord Lynd- 
hurst as an American, though they would rather have 
had him to be a Virginian than a Bostonian. 


An Albany paper, speaking of Mr. Webster, 
while he was in England, after indulging in a lofty 
strain of panegyric, says :— 

Such a man is a sublime spectacle, in these days of 
political corruption and misrule. But such is Daniel 


| knows no difference among his countrymen, so far 4, 

they have merit to recommend them. He js alike 
beloved and respected by all ; and be he at the tabje of 

_ the rich, or on the floor of the House of Lords, he jx the 
attraction, the charm, and the admiration of all tho 
behold him! . 


Mr. Buckingham confirms what all traveller, 
allege of the overweening admiration of fashio 
connexion, and wealth, displayed by the sturdy 
Republicans of America :— 

The talk about “old families,” and being “highly 
connected,” and sd moving in the first circles of society ;? 
and the looking down with contempt upon “ people whom 
nobody knows,” or who are “ not in society ;” is nowhere 
carried to a greater extent than here; and the very 
children are found making these distinctions. This wij 
account for the amazing eagerness with which the greatep 
number of Americans who go to England and France 
seek to be introduced at Court, and affect to be patron. 
ized and received by the nobility and fashionable worlg 
there. This has been carried to such an extent of late 
as to have become the subject of just ridicule among 
themselves ; and especially since the “ Victoria fever,” 
as it is popularly called, has prevailed so extensively ig 
this country, where the name of Victoria has been ap. 
pended to almost everything, from Mr. Sully’s portrait 
of the Queen, down to the last new oyster-shop opened 
in New York. 

Notwithstanding the strong prejudice of colour 
which exists throughout the breadth and length of 
the land, and especially in the North,—where free 
people of colour are, from their intelligence and 
wealth, becoming marked objects of envy and 
hate,—the few families who can claim any admix- 
ture of Indian blood, are as proud of the dis- 
tinction, as if it were old Norman blood that flowed 
in their veins, and probably with as good cause 
for pride. 

These extracts will sufficiently indicate the na- 
ture of this addition to Mr Buckingham’s volumi- 
nous work, and the kind of entertainment which 
may be expected from it. Our own opinion of its 
merit may be significantly understood from the 
circumstance of our having spoken of the first 
three volumes merely in general terms of commen- 
dation ; and regretting that we cannot afford 
more space to a fuller analysis of the portion of 
the work now before us, 








TYTLER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.* 


Tne history of Scotland, as an independent 
kingdom, properly terminates at the Union of the 
Crowns, by the accession of James VI. as the le- 
gitimate heir of the throne of England on the 
death of Elizabeth. To this natural close of our 
national annals, Mr. Tytler’s work is hastening 
on; great events accumulating, and interest deep- 
ening, as the end draws nigh. Another volume 
will finish what is by far the most comprehensive 
and elaborate examination of the Scottish national 
annals which the world has yet received, indepen- 
dently of the literary merits of the work. 


* Volume VIII. of the original edition. 8vo. Tait, 
Edinburgh. 











The preceding volume was devoted to those mo- 
mentous transactions of which the consequences 
are developed in this new volume ; to the rise and 
progress of the Reformation ; the reign of Mary 
queen of Scots, with its romance, vicissitude, and 
disaster ; and the Regency of Murray. The flight 
and imprisonment of Mary by her jealous and vil- 
dictive kinswoman, and the assassination of the 
Regent, were included in the seventh volume. 

The new portion of the History opens with the 
Regency of Morton, a period which, notwithstand- 
ing the many bad points in the character of the Re 
gent, was, from the vigour and energy of his gover®- 
ment, one of prosperity to the country. Faction had 
exhausted itself in the tumultuary period of the 
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civil war, and the dawn of a new order of things 
_the commencement of another epoch in the social 

of the nation was becoming visible. When 
progress aE << 
Killigrew, the envoy of the English court, visited 
Scotland, after a short interval of quiet, he re- 
marked in a letter to Burghley— 

I see the noblemen’s great credit decay in this coun- 
try, and the barons, burrows, and such like, take more 
upon them ; the ministers and religion increase, and the 
desire in them to prevent the practices of the Papists ; 
the number of able men for service very great, and well 
furnished both on horse and foot ; their navy so aug- 
mented, as it is a thing almost incredible. 

This great change had taken place between the 
vear 1567 and 1572; for while the hand of the 
rapacious Morton fell heavy on many individuals, 
vet trade and commerce, the great springs of na- 
tional prosperity, escaped his grasp. Of this period 
Mr. Tytler remarks— 

Notwithstanding the miseries of the civil war, the 
general prosperity of the country had been progressive. 
Commerce and trade had increased ; and whilst the 
power of the high feudal lords was visibly on the decay, 
the middle classes had risen in importance ; and the 
great body of the people, instructed in their political 
duties by the sermons of the clergy, and acquiring from 
the institution of parish schools a larger share of educa- 
tion and intelligence, began to appreciate their rights, 
and to feel their own strength. 

Though many of the early acts of Morton’s go- 
vernment showed great vigour, and were popular, 
he soon began to lay the foundation of his ultimate 
ruin, in his perilous attack upon the patrimony of 
the Kirk. It was much easier for the avaricious 
Regent to seize the revenues of the Church, and 
to fine the wealthy merchants and burgesses of the 
towns, than to induce Elizabeth to relax her 
purse-strings to his clamorous importunity, not- 
withstanding her desire to maintain her ascendency 
in Scotland, and her dread of the intrigues of 
France, and of the incessant plans and projects of 
the captive Queen. 

It is already well known that Mr. Tytler’s work 
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Latin into French, and out of French after into English, 
so well, as few men could have added anything to his 
translation. His schoolmasters, Mr. George Buchanan 
and Mr. Peter Young, rare men, caused me to appoint 
the King what chapter I would, and so did 1, whereby 
I perceived it was not studied for. They also made his 
Highness dance before me, which he likewise did with a 
very good grace ; a Prince sure of great hope, if God 
send him life. 

Though the ostensible object of the English am- 
bassador, at this period, was to form a league for 
the better security of both the kingdoms, and for 
the protection of the Protestant religion, an object 
as near and dear to Elizabeth was the getting 
quietly rid of her troublesome rival, Mary, no mat- 


| ter by what means, so that she herself escaped the 


odium of putting “a crowned Queen,” her own 
near relation, to death. Morton had not been with- 


_ held from accomplishing this guilty project by any 








owes much of its popularity, as well as value, to | 


its singular richness in such original letters and 
documents as have hitherto lain dormant, or been 
quite overlooked, in the State-paper Office, and in 
other collections of manuscripts, though these con- 
stitute the very pith and marrow of authentic his- 
tory. From those fresh sources we have the fol- 


lowing portrait, drawn by Killigrew, in a letter to | 


Walsingham, of James in his seventh year. It is 
the first that has been given of him at so tender an 
age. The child seems to have given more of pro- 
mise than the man fulfilled :— 


Since my last unto you, I have been at Stirling to visit 
the King in her Majesty’s name, and met by the way 
the Countess of Mar coming to Edinburgh, to whom I 
(ad her Majesty’s commendations. 

_ The King seemed to be very glad to hear from her Ma- 
Jesty, and could use pretty speeches : as, how much he 
was bound unto her Majesty, yea, more than to his own 
mother. 
her Majesty for the good remembrance she had of him ; 
and further desired me to make his hearty commenda- 
‘tons unto her Majesty. His Grace is well grown, both 
= body and spirit, since | was last here. He speaketh 
the French tongue marvellous well ; and that which 
*eeMs strange to me, he was able extempore (which he 
did before me) tg read a chapter of the Bible out of 


| feeling of honour or pity ; but he was resolved 


not to accept of the assassin’s office without receiv- 
ing the assassin’s hire. That secret negotiations 
were several times entered into by Elizabeth, for 
giving up the unfortunate Queen to those previ- 
ously pledged to murder her, is made abundantly 
evident in these pages, and was not wholly un- 
known ; but Mr. Tytler has dragged forth from 
their obscurity, fresh and damning proofs of the 
cold-blooded and crafty policy of Elizabeth though 
some links still seem wanting in the chain. In 
the language of Elizabeth’s diplomacy, the project 
for the murder of Mary, who was to be given up 
to her own subjects for this special purpose, is 
usually termed “the great matter.” Often had 
Elizabeth and her counsellors been murderers in 
heart and intent before the final catastrophe. This 
new instance, brought forward by Mr. Tytler, is 
but one of many schemes, extending over many 
years :-— 

The Ambassador anxiously impressed upon Elizabeth 
and her ministers, that the Scots were no longer depen- 
dent upon England ; and as to attempting to make any 
impression upon the Regent in “the great matter,” 
which Leicester and Burghley were solicitous should be 
again secretly discussed, it seemed to him a vain idea 
at present. If Morton were to consent to put Mary to 
death on her delivery into his hands, it would only be, 
as he soon perceived, by the offer of a far higher bribe 
than Elizabeth was disposed to give ; and by the settle- 
ment of large annuities on such of the nobles as were 
confidants to his cruel design. Killigrew was so assured 
of the backwardness of his royal mistress upon this point, 
and the determination of the Regent not to move with- 
out such inducement, that he begged to be allowed to 
return. “I see no cause,” said he to Walsingham, “ why 
I should remain here any longer; * * * especially 
if you resolve not upon the league, nor upon pensions, 
which is the surest ground I do see to build ‘ the great 
matter’ upon, without which smal] assurance can be 
made. I pray God we prove not herein like those who 
refused the three volumes of Sibylla’s prophecies, with 


the price which afterwards they were glad to give for 
one that was lost ; for sure | left the market here better 


And at my departure, he prayed me to thank | 





cheap than now I find it.” 

The Queen of England, however, was not to be so 
easily diverted from any object upon which she consi- 
dered the safety of herself and her kingdom to depend, 
and she insisted that her Ambassador should remain and 
accompany the Regent in his Northern progress, upon 
which he was about to enter. “I think it not conve- 
rient,” said Walsingham to him, in a letter of the 18th 
July, “ that you be recalled till such time as you have 
advertised how you find the Regent affected touching 
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‘the great matter’ you had in commission to deal in ; 
and therefore I think fit you accompany the Regent till 
you be revoked.” 

In the mean time, Elizabeth held a secret conference 
with Leicester, Burghley, and Walsingham, and appears 
to have herself suggested a new scheme for getting rid 
of Mary. It is unfortunately involved in much obscu- 
rity, owing to the letter in which it is alluded to being 
partly written in cipher ; but it was disapproved of by 
Walsingham, apparently on the ground that it would be 
dangerous to send the Scottish Queen into Scotland, 
without an absolute certainty that she should be put to 
death. 

The English Queen was evidently distracted between 
the fear of two dangers—one, the retaining Mary with- 


in her dominions, which experience had taught her was | 


the cause of constant plots and practices against her ; 
the other, the delivering her to the Scots, an expedient 
which, unless it were carried through in the way pro- 


posed by Burghley and Leicester, in 1572—that is, | 
under a positive agreement that she should be put to | 
death, was, as they justly thought, full of peril. Mor- | 


ton, however, although he had shown himself perfectly 
willing to receive Mary under this atrocious condition, 
continued firm in his resolution not to sell his services 
for mere words. He, too, insisted on certain terms ; 
especially an advance in money, and pensions to his 
friends. But the Queen deemed his demands exorbitant ; 


and, as was not unfrequent with her when pressed by a | 


difficulty from which she saw no immediate escape, she 
dismissed the subject from her mind, and unwisely took 
refuge in delay. In this manner “ the great matter” 
for the present was allowed to sleep ; and Mary owed 
her life to the parsimony of Elizabeth, and the ararice 
of the Scottish Regent. 

Even here, Elizabeth does not appear in so odious 
a light as when, after Mary had been tried and con- 
demned, she shrank, with selfish cowardice, from 


carrying the sentence into execution, and eagerly | 
instigated her own servants privately to murder | 


the condemned Princess. Of the scenes behind 


the curtain, connected with the tragedy at Fother- | 
ingay, Mr. Tytler has given an account replete | 


with dramatic interest, and one which must im- 
print an indelible stain on the memory of the 
English Queen, who, in heart and spirit, comes 
out, in the case of Mary, more black than some 
Princes whose reigns have been marked by more 
violent and atrocious crimes. 

The Regent Morton’s confiscations of the pro- 
perty of the Kirk, and attempts to establish the 
Episcopal form of religion, which, together with 
his violence and rapacity, led to the conspiracy 


which issued in his destruction, furnish matter for | 


speculations which will, at the present moment, 
have an especial interest, at least with Scottish 
readers; though, when the wealth, intelligence, 
and numerical strength of the modern Dissenters 
of Scotland are taken into account, it would be a 
capital mistake to imagine the ministers of the 
Kirk, of this day, either so popular or powerful 
as their predecessors were in those times, and con- 
tinued until much later days. The conspiracy or 


coalition of Argyle and Athole, which overthrew | 


the power of the Regent, and emancipated the 
young King from one master only to place him 
under another, was welcome to the ministers, who, 
though suspicious of Athole as an avowed Catho- 
lic, were yet opposed to Morton, who had intro- 
duced Episcopacy, and crushed and pillaged their 
body. The complicated intrigues, plots and coun- 
terplots, and feuds, of this troubled period, are 


lucidly represented in the narrative, while the 
secret springs of action are unveiled in jts pro 
gress. But events so crowd upon each other, that 
we must be contented to notice only results, and 
these briefly. Before the final overthrow of the 
regent occurred, Lennox, the friend if not the 
emissary of France, and the first favourite of 
king ever afterwards addicted to inordinate fayoyp. 
itism, had crept into the affections of the boyish 
James. The passage we select not so much for the 
events recorded, .as a specimen of the narrative 
style of the work. 

The favour shown to Lennox, the friend oy 
emissary of France, had exasperated and alienated 
| Elizabeth, who had angrily withdrawn Sir Rober 
| Bowes her ambassador to Scotland :— 





This retirement of Bowes greatly strengthened D’Ap. 
bigny. The young King became more attached to the 
interests of France : he entered into communication with 
his mother, the imprisoned Queen ; and whilst the courts 
of Rome, Paris, and Madrid, united their endeavours to 
procure her liberty, Lennox persuaded James to second 
their efforts, and to overwhelm their epponents by g 
mighty stroke. This was the destruction of Morton, the 
_ bitterest enemy of the Scottish Queen, and whose recent 
| intrigues with the English Ambassador had shown that, 
| although his power was diminished, his will to work 
| their ruin was as active as before. Their plot against 
| 
' 





him, which had been in preparation for some time, was 
| now ripe for execution. . . . . . « «© © « « 
For this purpose many things then assisted. Morton 
had quarrelled with the Kirk, and lost the confidence of 
its ministers ; he was hated by the people for his avarice 
_and severe exactions during his regency ; and his steady 
_adherence to England had made him odious to the friends 
of the imprisoned Queen, and the party of France. Len- 
nox, therefore, had every hope of success ; and to effect 
his purpose, he employed a man well calculated to cope 
with such an antagonist. This was James Stewart, 
Captain of the Royal Guard, and second son of Lord 
Ochiltree, who had already risen into great favour with 
the King, and was afterwards destined to act a noted part 
in the history of the country. Stewart had received a 
learned education ; and from the principles of his father, 
and his near connexion with Knox, who had married his 
sister, was probably destined for the Church. But his 
daring and ambitious character threw him into active 
life : he embraced the profession of arms, served as 3 
soldier of fortune in the wars of France and Swedea, 
visited Russia, and afterwards returned to his own coun- 
try, where he soon won the confidence of the young King 
and the Duke of Lennox, by his noble presence and ele- 
gant accomplishments. Beneath these lighter attrac- 
tions, however, he concealed a mind utterly reckless and 
_licentious in its principles, confident and courageous to 
excess, intolerant of the opinions of other men, and un- 
scrupulous as to the means he adopted to raise himself 
into power. 

To this man, then only beginning to develop these 
qualities, was committed the bold task of arraigning 
Morton ; and to obtain complete proof of his guilt, it was 
arranged that Sir James Balfour, who was believed # 
have in his possession the bond for Darnley’s murder, 
and who was himself a principal assassin, should come 
secretly from France, and exhibit this paper with Mor- 
ton’s signature attached to it. ; 

In this last scene of his life, the ex-Regent exhibited 
_the hereditary pride and courage of the house of Dow 
_glas. He had been warned of the danger he 
| curred, and the storm which was about to burst over his 
head, two days before, when hunting with the King. 
| But he derided it ; and on the last of December, the 
| day on which he fell into the toils, took his place, #* 
| usual, at the Council table, where the King presi 
| some unimportant business, the usher suddenly 

entered and declared that Captain James Stewart w# 
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at the door, and earnestly craved an audience. The re- 

was immediately granted ; and Stewart advancing 
to the table, fell on his knees, and instantly accused 
Morton of the King’s murder. “ My duty to your High- 
ness,” said he, addressing the King, “ has brought me 
here to reveal a wickedness that has been too long ob- 


secured. It was that man (pointing to the Earl) now 


sitting at this table, a place he is unworthy to occupy, | 


that conspired your royal father’s death. Let him be 
committed for trial, and I shall make good my 
words.” 

Amidst the amazement and confusion occasioned by 
this sudden and bold impeachment, the only person un- 
moved was Morton himself. Rising from his seat, he 


east a momentary and disdainful glance upon his accuser, | 


and then firmly regarding the King, “ I know not,” he 


said, “ by whom this informer has been set on, and it were | 


easy for one of my rank to refuse all reply to so mean a 
person ; but I stand upon my innocence— I fear no trial. 
The rigour with which I have prosecuted all suspected 
of that murder is well known ; and when I have cleared 
mvse!f, it will be for your Majesty to determine what 
they deserve who have sent this perjured tool of theirs 
toaccuse me!” These bitter terms Stewart threw back 
upon the Earl with equal contempt and acrimony. “It 
is false, utterly false,” he replied, “that any one has in- 
stigated me to make this accusation. A horror for the 
crime, and zeal for the safety of my Sovereign, have been 
my only counsellors ; and as to his pretended zeal against 
the guilty, let me ask him, where has he placed Archi- 
bald Douglas his cousin? That most infamous of men, 
who was an actor in the tragedy, is now a Senator, pro- 
moted to the highest seat of justice, and suffered to pol- 
lute that tribunal before which he ought to have been 
arraigned as the murderer of his Prince.” 

This scene had begun calmly ; but as these last words 
were uttered, Stewart had sprung upon his feet, and 
Morton laid his hand upon his sword, when Lords Lind- 
say and Cathcart threw themselves between them, and 
prevented a personal encounter. The King then com- 
manded both to be removed ; and, aftera brief consulta- 


tion, the Justice-clerk, who sat at the Council table, | 
having declared that, ona charge of treason, the accused | 


must instantly be warded, Morton was first shut up in 
the palace, and after one day’s interval, committed to 
the castle of Edinburgh. 
not deemed secure from a rescue ; and his enemies were 
not contented till they had lodged him within the strong 


fortress of Dumbarton, of which Lennox, his great enemy, 


was governor. 


On the same day that the ex-Regent was committed, | 


the Council ordered his cousin, Archibald Douglas, to be 
seized ; and Hume of Manderston, with a party of horse, 
rode furiously all night to his castle of Morham: but 


Douglas had escaped, a few hours before, across the | 
English Border, having received warning from his friend | 


the Laird of Long-Niddry, who rode two horses to death 
in bringing him the news. Lennox and his faction, how- 
ever, had made sure of their principal victim ; and all 
was now headlong haste to hurry on his trial, and have 
the tragedy completed, before any interruption could be 
made, or any succour arrive. 
accomplished. The story of his seizure had effectually 
roused Elizabeth. Randolph was despatched on the 
spur of the moment, to carry a violent remonstrance to 
King ; and Lord Hunsdon, her cousin, a proud and 
ry soldier, received orders to raise the power of the 
north, and lead an army into Scotland. 


But we must hasten to the close of the scene. 
Elizabeth and her counsellors talked big and 
threatened, but did not proceed to decided action ; 


and the death of Morton was sealed. The open | 
rmonstrances of Randolph, and the secret in- 
trigues of the English officials were alike ineffica- 
“ious ; and the abortive conspiracy against Lennox 
only hastened the death of Morton, whose ruin was 
‘ompleted by Elizabeth coldly abandoning him, as 


*0. ClL— VOL. 1x, 


Even there, however, he was | 


Yet this was not easily | 





soon as she lost the hope that he could longer be 
of use to her,—her undeviating policy. 


His enemies were powerful and clamorous against 
him. Captain James Stewart, the accuser of the ex- 
_ Regent, had openly declared, if they by whom he had 
been urged to this daring enterprise, did not make an 


them. The confession of Whittingham, and of Morton's 
confidential servants, had furnished his enemies with 
_ evidence sufficient to bring him to the scaffold; and 
| although Angus, Randolph, and Hunsdon still continued 
their plots, it was found impossible to carry them into 
/execution. One by one the various Earls and Barons, 
| Whose assistance had been bought by Elizabeth, dropped 
| off, and made their peace with the stronger party ; till 
| at last Morton was left alone, and nothing remained to 
| be done but to sacrifice the victim. 
For this purpose, Stewart, his accuser, and Montrose, 
were commissioned to bring him from Dumbarton to the 
| capital. In those dark days many prophetic warnings 
hung over ancient houses ; and among the rest, was one 
which predicted that the bloody heart, the emblem of 
the house of Douglas, would fall by Arran. This saying 
Morton affected to despise ; for the Earl of Arran was 
dead, and the Hamiltons, his enemies, in whose family 
this title was hereditary, were now banished and broken 
men. But Stewart, his implacable foe, had recently 
procured from the King the gift of the vacant earldom, 
though the news of his promotion had never reached the 
captive in his prison at Dumbarton. When Morton, 
therefore, read the name of Arran in the commission, he 
started, exclaiming, “ Arran ! who is that! the Earl of 
Arran is dead.” “Not so,” said the attendant ; that 
title is now held by Captain James Stewart.” “ And is 
it so?” said he—the prediction flashing across his me- 
mory. “ Then, indeed, all is over ; and I know what I 
must look for.” 

Yet, although hopeless as to the result, nothing could 
be more calm or undaunted than the temper in which 
he met it. During his long imprisonment, he had ex- 
pressed contrition for his sinful courses ; deplored the 
many crimes into which ambition and the insatiable love 
of power had plunged him ; and sought for rest in the 
| consolations of religion, and the constant study of the 
Holy Scriptures. At the same time, his preparations 
‘for the worst had not prevented him from taking as 
active a part against his enemies as his captivity would 
allow. 

The trial of the ex-regent took place after he 
had suffered an imprisonment of five months. He 
denied that he had been implicated in the murder 
of Darnley; but admitted that he previously 
knew that such an attempt was to be made; and 
upon this confession he was found guilty. His 
last moments display much of the self-deceptive 

nature of a man, whose moral feelings, imper- 
' fectly educated, are farther depraved and warped 
by an evil course of life. When he was found 
guilty art and part of the murder of Darnley, it 
_ is said— 
| The Earl, who had maintained the greatest calmness 
_and temper during the trial, became deeply agitated, 
Art and part!” said he, with great vehemence, and 
' striking the table repeatedly with a little baton or staff 
| which he usually carried. “ Art and part! God knoweth 
| the contrary.” It is evident that he drew the distinction 
| between an active contrivance and approval, and a pas- 
‘sive knowledge and concealment of the plot for Darn- 
_ ley’s assassination. 
On the morning of the day on which he suffered, some 
_ of the leading ministers of the Kirk, with whom he had 
been much at variance on the subject of Episcopacy, 
breakfasted with him in the prison, and a long and inter- 
esting conference took place, of which the particulars 
have been preserved, in a narrative drawn up by those 
| who were present. Is is diffleuls for any one who sends 








end of the old tyrant, he would soon make an end of 
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this account, and who is acquainted with the dark and | spirit 


"9 


the axe descended, and the imperfect Sentence 


horrid crimes which stained the life of Morton, not to be | died upon the lips, which quivered and were silent fop 


painfully struck with the disproportion between his ex- 
pressions of contrition, and his certain anticipations of 


| 


ever. The execution took place about four o'clock on 
the evening of Friday the 2d of June. It was remarked 


immediate glory and felicity. The compunction for his | that Fernyhirst, who was known to have been acquainted 
_ with the murder of the King, stood in a window opposite 


many crimes—murder, tyranny, avarice, cruelty, lust, 
and all the sins which were the ministers of his exorbi- 
tant ambition and pride—is so slight, that we feel per- 
plexed as to the sincerity of a repentance which seems 


| 


the scaffold. Ile was recognised by a conspicuous fea. 
ture in his dress—his large ruffles ; and seemed to take 


delight in the spectacle. The people also remarked that 


to sit so easily. He speaks of the murder of Riccio, or | 
as he terms it, “the slanghter of Davie,” in which he | 


acted so prominent a part, withont an expression of 
regret ; and appears to have lost almost every recollec- 


tion of his former life, in his prospect of instant admission | 


into the society of the blessed. Yet all may have been, 
nay, let us hope all was sincere ; and whilst it is vain 


to speculate upon a state of mind known only to Him | 


who sees the heart, allowance must be made for the 
character of an age familiar with blood ; for the peculiar, 
and almost ultra-Calvinistie theology of the divines who 
ministered to him in his last moments ; and the possi- 
bility of inaccuracy in the narrative itself, which was 
not read over to him before his death. In speaking of 
the assassination of the King, he distinctly repeated his 
admissions made at the trial ; affirming that he, in com- 
mon with many others, kuew that Darnley was to be 
cut off, but did not dare to forewarn him ; and adding, 
that the Queen was the contriver of the whole plot. 
These conferences took place on the day in which he 
suffered ; and his friends amongst the clergy had scarcely 
left him, when his keeper entered his room, and desired 
him to come forth to the scaffold. He appeared sur- 
prised, and observed, that having been so much troubled 


that day with worldly matters, he had hoped that one 
] 


Lord Seton and his two sons had taken great care ty 
secure a good view of all that passed, by pulling down, 
a stair which would have intercepted their view of the 
scaffold. 

We have had the less scruple in citing this long 
and striking passage, as the facts detailed «, 
graphically are very little known, save to the few 
readers or porers over the historical antiquities of 
Scotland, The dying words of Morton bring 


} another heavy proof against Queen Mary. With 





| 
} 
| 


| 


all his self-delusion, and desire to extenuate his own 
guilt, the false accusation of the captive Queen 
could not at such a moment serve him. His medi- 
tated crimes against her were then known only to 
himself, and to Elizabeth and her ministers, 
French, or in other words, Popish influence 
revived with the death of Morton; and though 
Lennox had embraced the Protestant faith, he, 
with Arran, warmly supported the king’s design 


/with regard to Episcopacy, which the ministers of 


night at least would have been allowed him to have | 


advised ripely with his God. “ But, my Lord,” said the 
keeper, “ they will not wait, and all things are ready.” 
“If it be so,” answered he, “ I praise God I am ready 
also ;” and, after a short prayer, he passed down to the 


was waiting on the steps, and requested him to tarry till 


the Kirk regarded as a sort of bastard Popery, 
‘This was, in fact, their own project. Nor was this 
the worst. The king was now secretly intriguing 
with his mother; and the matter went so far that 


' mass was to be restored under French influence. 
gate of the palace to go to the scaffold. Here another | 
interruption took place ; for Arran, his mortal enemy, | 


his confession, which had been made to the ministers, ' 
had been written down, and brought to him for his sig- | 


nature. But this reimmersion into worldly affairs he 
entreated to be spared. “ Bethink you, my Lord,” said 
he, “that I have far other things now to advise upon. 
1 ain about to die: I must prepare for my God. Ask 
me not to write now ; all these good men (pointing to 
the ministers) can testify what I have spoken in that 
matter.’ With this Arran professed himself satisfied ; 
but his importunity was not at an end; for he added 
that Morton must be reconciled to him before he pro- 
ceeded farther. To this the Earl willingly agreed ; 
observing, that now was no time to reckon quarrels, 


This much is necessary to be told, to introduce 
some extracts which have aptitude to the present 
state of things in Scotland, as well as intrinsic 
interest :— 

Mr. John Durie, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, 


sounded a fearful note of alarm, in a sermon which he 


and that he forgave him and all, as he himself hoped for | 


forgiveness. He then proceeded to the seaffold, which 
he ascended with a firm step ; and turning to the people, 
repeated, shortly, his confession of the foreknowledge of 
the King’s murder, only suppressing the name of his 
near relative, Mr Archibald Douglas. He declared that 
he died in the profession of the gospel as it was at that 
day taught and established in Scotland ; and exhorted 
the people, if they hoped for the favour of Heaven, to 
hold fast the same. Mr. James Lawson, one of the 
ministers, then prayed aloud ; and, during this act of 
devotion, Morton, who had thrown himself, with his 
face on the ground, before the block on which he was to 


suffer, was observed to be deeply affected. In his agi- | 


tation, his whole frame was convulsed with sighs and 
sobs bursting from his bosom ; and his body rebounded 
from the earth on which he lay along. On rising up, 
however, his face was calm and cheerful ; he shook his 
friends by the hand, bidding them farewell with many 


delivered in the High Church of the city. “ The King,” 
he said, “had been moved by certain courtiers, who 
now ruled all at their will, to send a private message to 
the King of France and the Duke of Guise, and to seek 
his mother’s blessing. He knew this, he declared, from 
the very man who was employed in the message—George 
Douglas, Mary’s sworn servant; and he painted in 
strong colours the deplorable effects which might be 
anticipated from such a coalition. It was proposed, iu 
these dark counsels, that the King should resign the 
Crown to his mother, and she convey it again to him, 
with an assurance, that he should then be acknowledged 
as King by France, and by the powers of Europe, which, 
up to this time, had refused him the royal title. And 
what must inevitably follow from all this? If the 
transaction were completed, it would be argued, that 
the establishment of religion, and all other public trans 
actions since the coronation, were null ; that the King’s 
friends were traitors, and their adversaries his only true 
subjects.” After the sermon, a remarkable conference 
took place between the Earls of Argyle and Ruthven, 
and the ministers, Durie, Lawson, and Davison, in the 
Council-house. On being pressed as to the French in- 
trigues, Argyle confessed that he had gone too far ; but 
affirmed, that if he saw anything intended against re- 


_ligion, he would forsake his friends, and oppose it to his 


expressions of kindness ; and having declined to have | 


his hands bonnd, knelt down, and laid his neck upon 
the block. At this awful moment, Mr. James Lawson, 
stooping forward to his ear, read some verses from the 


Scripture, which Morton repeated with a firm voice. | 


As he pronounced the words, “ Lord Jesus, reeeive my 


utmost. To Ruthven, Davison the minister of Libbertoa, 
in alluding to the murder of Riccio, used a still stronge? 
argument—* If things,” said he, “go forward as they 
are intended, your head, my Lord, will pay for Davie’ 
slaughter. But Scottish nobles now are utterly un 
worthy of the place they hold : they would not, in other 
times, have suffered the King to lie alone at Dalkeith 


| with a stranger, { Lennox,] whilst the whole realm is 
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going to confusion ; and yet the matter (they significantly | 
sdded) might be reformed well enough With quietness, | 
f the noblemen would do their duty.” 

Nor were these warnings and denunciations confined to 
the nobility. The young King, when sitting in his private | 
chamber in the Palace of Stirling, received an admoni- 
tion quite as solemn as any delivered to his subjects. 
it was entered by Mr. John Davison, along with Dun- 
egnson, the royal chaplain, and Mr. Peter Young : and 
Davison, after pointing out the dreadful State of the 
country, exhorted him to put away those evil councillors 
who were so fast bringing ruin upon the commonweal, 
and his own soul. “ My liege,” said he, “ at this pre- 
sent, there are three jewels in this realm precious to all 

men— Religion, the Commonweal, and your Grace’s | 
secon. Into what a horrible confusion the two first 
hate entered, all men are witness ; but as to the third, 
your Grace hath need to beware, not only of the common 
hypocrites and flatterers, but more especially of two 
sorts of men. First; such as opposed themselves to 
your Grace in your minority : whereby they have com- 
mitted offences for which they must yet answer to the 
laws ; and, therefore, must needs fear the King. Re- | 
member the saying, * Multis terribilis, careto muttos.’ | 
The second sort, are those who are conjured enemies to | 
religion. If (he concluded) your Grace would call to | 
you such godly men as I could name, they would soon | 
show you whom they think to be included in these two 
ranks.’ It had been arranged beforehand, that should 
the young King exhibit any desire to profit by this 
counsel, Davison was to name the Lairds of Dun, Lun- | 
die, and Braid, with Mr. Robert Pont and Mr. James 
Lawson, two of the leading ministers ; but James, after 
hearing the exordium, and observing, hurriedly, that it 
was good counsel, started off from the subject, and broke | 
ep the interview. . . . . »© © © © © © © @ « 

The Kirk at this time possessed, amongst its ministers, 
some men of distinguished learning, and of the greatest 
courage. Durie, Lawson, Craig, Lindsay, Andrew | 
Melvil, Thomas Smeton, Pont, Davison,and many others, | 
presided over its councils ; and formed a spiritual con- 
clare which, in the infallibility they clained, and the 
hedience they demanded, was «@ hierarchy in everything | 
but the name. Eloquent, intrepid, and indefatigable, 
they had gained the affections of the lower classes of the 
people ; and were supported, also, by the increasing in- 
fluence of the burghs and the commercial classes. Ani- 
mated by such feelings, wielding such powers, and 
backed by such an influence, it was not to be expected | 
that they would be easily put down. The great cause 
of Episcopacy, on the other hand, was supported by the 
young King, who was himself no contemptible theolo- 
gian ; by the Duke of Lennox, the Earl of Arran, and a 
large portion of the old nobility. 


While the ministers of the Kirk were in a high 
state of exasperation at the attempt made to install 
Montgomery in the Bishoprick of Glasgow, to 
which he had been appointed by the influence of 
Lennox, who was to pocket the greater part of the 
revenues of the See, a messenger arrived from the 
Duke of Guise, ostensibly with a present of horses 
for the young king, though it was suspected that 
he had a deeper errand. It was besides alleged 
that this Signor Paul had been one of the most 
active and remorseless murderers at the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. It is not, therefore, wonder- 
ful that he was peculiarly obnoxious to the Pro- 
testant ministers. John Durie, mentioned above, 
instantly rode to Kinneil, now Arran’s castle, to_ 
femonstrate with the king, who was then living | 
there, and to dissuade him from receiving the envoy | 


of the Guises :-— 


. Meeting Signor Paul in the garden, the minister | 
hastily drew his cap over his eyes, declaring he would | 


hot pollute them by looking on the devil’s ambassador ; | 
and, turning tothe King, rebuked him sharply for re- | 
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ceiving gifts from so odious a quarter. “ Is it with the 
Guise,” said he, “that your Grace will interchange 


| presents—with that cruel murderer of the saints? Be- 


ware my liege, | implore you, (he continued,) beware 


with whom you ally yourself in marriage ; and remem- 


ber John Knox’s last words unto your Highness—re- 


_ member that good man’s warning, that so long as you 
_ maintained God’s holy Gospel, and kept your body un- 


polluted, you would prosper. Listen not, then, to those 


_ ambassadors of the devil, who are sent hither to allure 


you from your religion.” To this indignant sally, James, 
overawed by the vehement tone of the r monstrant, 
quietly answered, “that his body was pure ; and that 
he would have no woman for his wife who did not fear 
God and love the Evangell.” 

From Kinneil, Durie returned to Edinburgh, where 
his zeal flamed up to the highest pitch ; and, transform- 
ing the pulpit, as was the practice of those times, into a 
political rostrum for the discussion of the measures of 
the Government, he exposed the intrigues of Lennox, 
the schemes of the Queen-mother, and the profligacy of 
the Court, in such cutting and indignant terms, that he 
was immediately summoned before the Council, and 


ordered to quit the city. 


Lennox carried matters with a high hand against 
the Kirk ; but instead of intimidating, his rigorous 
proceedings only stimulated the ministers to 
bolder resistance, and even to retaliation. It must 


_be acknowledged that the clergy then had some- 


what stronger grounds of opposition than a 
** Strathbogie case.” Mr. Tytler thus describes 
this singular epoch :— 

The country, at this moment, must have presented an 


extraordinary picture: the pulpits rang with alternate 


strains of lamentation and defiance. Patrick Simpson, 
alluding to the fate of Durie, declared, that the principal 
link in the golden chain of the ministry was already 
broken. Davison, a firmer spirit, whose smal! figure and 
undaunted courage had procured him from Lennox the 
subriquet of the “ petit diable,” exhorted his auditors to 
take courage, for God would dash the devil in his own 
devices ; and, on the 27th of June, an extraordinary 
Assembly of the Church was convened in the capital, to 
meet the crisis which, in the language of the times, 
threatened destruction to their Zion. 

The proceedings were opened by a remarkable sermon, 
or lecture, which Andrew Melvil delivered from the 
pulpit of the New Kirk. He chose for its subject the 
4th chapter of the first Epistle to Timothy ; and, in 
speaking of the fearful trials and heresies of the “ latter 
days,” inveighed, in no gentle terms, against the auda- 
cious proceedings of the Court. The weapon now raised 
against them, he described as the “ bloody gully of ab- 
solute power.” And whence, said he, “ came this gully ¢ 
—From the Pope.—And against whom was it used !— 
Against Christ himself: from whose divine head these 
daring and wicked men would fain pluck the crown, and 
from whose hands they would wrench the sceptre. 
These might be deemed strong expressions, he added, 
but did not every day verify his words, and give new 
ground for alarm! Need he point out to them the 
King’s intended demission of the crown to his mother t 
Was not the palpable object of this scheme, which had 
been concocting these eight years past, the resumption 
of her lost power, and with it the reéstablishment of her 
idolatrous worship! Who were its authors! Beaton 
Bishop of Glasgow, and Lesly Bishop of Koss. And by 
what devices did this last-named prelate explain their 
intentions to the imprisoned Princess! To the letters 
which he sent, he had added a painting of a Queen, with 
a little boy kneeling at her feet and imploring her bless- 
ing ; whilst she extended one hand to her son, and with 


the other pointed to his ancestors, as if she exhorted 


him to walk in their footsteps, and follow their faith. 

At this Assembly, it was warmly debated whether 
Durie was bound to obey the sentence of banishment—s 
point upon which opinions were much divided. The 
Provost apd Magistrates contended that they must exe- 
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eute the law which had pronounced the sentence, or be- 
come amenable to its penalties. One party of the 
ministers, taking a middle course, advised that two of 
their brethren, Mr. David Ferguson and Mr. Thomas 
Buchanan, should be sent to remonstrate with the King. 
But from this the fiery Davison loudly dissented. “ Ye 
talk,” said he, “of reponing John Durie. Will ye be- 
come suppliants for reinstating him whom the King had 
no power to displace ; albeit, his foolish flock have 
yielded?” At this, Sir James Balfour started to his 
feet, and fixed his eyes sternly on the speaker. Balfour 
was notorious as one of the murderers of Darnley ; yet, 
having been acquitted of that crime by a packed jury, 
he had resumed his functions as an elder of the Kirk. 


Such a man was not likely to overawe the bold minis- | ,. . ; 
| dispassionate judgment :— 


ter ; and he undauatedly continued. “Tell me what 
flesh may or can displace the great King’s ambassador, 
so long as he keeps within the bounds of his commis- 
sion?” Saying this, he left the Assembly in great heat, 


perceiving that the question would be carried against | 


him, which accordingly happened ; for, on the resump- 
tion of the debate, it was determined that Durie should 
submit, if the Magistrates, who belonged to his flock, 
insisted. They did so: and that very evening, he was 





In the midst of these events occurred the death 
of Buchanan, to whom one modern party will think 
that Mr. Tytler has done scanty justice, while 
another may allege that he has over-straineg 
charity in judging of the most noted republican 
and leveller of an age which Buchanan’s penetrat. 


ing spirit had far outrun ; bothin speculating Upon 


the principles of civil government, and on ecclesj. 
astical affairs. Mr. Tytler’s eloquent testimony 
to the great mental qualities of this eminent man, 
will, however, not affect the character which he 
has generally obtained for nice discrimination anj 


In the midst of the commotions which followed the 


Raid of Ruthven, occurred the death of Buchanan, g 
| man justly entitled to the epithet great, if the true eri. 


teria of such a character are originality of genius, and 
the impression left by it upon his age. His intellect, 
naturally fearless and inquisitive, caught an early and 


eager hold of the principles of the Reformation ; and 


charged not ouly to depart from the town, but not to , 
reside within the freedom and bounds of the city. About | 
nine o'clock the same night, he was seen taking his way | 


through the principal street of the city, accompanied by 
two notaries, and a small band of his brethren ; among 
whom were Lawson, Balcanquel, and Davison. On 
reaching the Market-cross, he directed the notaries to 
read a written protestation, which attested the sincerity 
of his life and doctrine ; and declared, that although he 


obeyed the sentence of banishment, no mortal power | 


should prevent him from preaching the Word. Upon 
this, placing a piece of money in the hands of the no- 
taries, he took instruments, as it was termed ; and, during 
the ceremony, Davison, who stood by his side, broke into 
threats and lamentation. “1 too must take instruments,” 
cried he ; “and this, I protest, is the most sorrowful 
sight these eyes ever rested on : a shepherd removed by 
his own flock, to pleasure flesh and bjood, and because 
he has spoken the truth. But plague, and fearful judg- 
ments, will yet light on the inventors.” All this, how- 
ever, passed away quietly, except on the part of the 
speakers ; and the denunciations of the minister appear 
to have met with little sympathy. A shoemaker’s wife 
in the crowd cried out, if any would cast stones at him, 
she would help. A bystander, also, was heard to whis- 
per to his neighbour, looking with scorn on the two pro- 
testers, “If 1 durst, 1 would take instruments that ye 
are both knaves.” 

Mr. Tytler’s authority for this is Calderwood’s 
MS. History. This virago, who with her own 
party merits to rival the fame of Jenny Geddes, was 
named Urquhart. She had been “a sore troubler 
of the Kirk” in Morton's time. 

While the conflict between the Kirk and the 
King, or rather Lennox, raged at the highest, 
the Gowrie Conspiracy, known in Scottish annals 
as the Raid of Ruthven, burst like a thunder-clap 
upon the nation, and was hailed by the ministers 
as a signal deliverance for the Kirk. The king was 
at length rescued from his evil counsellors, and in 
Protestant hands; and Mr. John Durie was 
brought back in triumph to the capital as the first- 
fruits of victory. Two thousand of the citizens 
walked in procession before him, singing the 124th 
Psalm; while Lennox, looking on from a high 
window, tore his beard for anger. The leaders of 
the Kirk were already in active communication 
with Gowrie, who if not immaculate either in 
principles or conduct, was in the meanwhile re-_ 
commended to them by reasons of expediency. 


| 


These scenes are all fresh in Mr. Tytler’s pages, —, 


having gone abroad, and fallen into the toils of the jp. 
quisition, persecution completed what nature had begun, 
In politics he was a republican ; and his famous treatise 
“De Jure Regni apud Scotos,” was the first work which 
boldly and eloquently advocated those principles of 
popular liberty, then almost new, and now so familiar to 
Europe. In religion he was at first a leveller, and with 
the keen and vindictive temper which distinguished him, 
exerted every effort to overthrow the Roman Catholic 
Church ; but, in his later years, when the struggle took 
place between Episcopacy and Presbyterianism, his sen- 
timents became more moderate or indifferent; and 
latterly he took no part in those busy intrigues of the 
Kirk and its supporters, which terminated in the Raid 
of Ruthven. Of his poetical works, so varied in style 
and so excellent in execution, it is difficult to speak too 
highly ; for seldom did a finer and more impassioned 
vein of poetry flow through a Latinity that, without 
servile imitation, approached so near to the Augustaa 
age. In his history of his native country he is great, 
but unequal: his was not the age of severe and critical 
investigation ; the school in which he studied was that 
of Livy and the historians of ancient Rome, in which 
individuality and truth is often lost in the breadth and 
generality of its pictures. But in their excellencies, he 
has equalled and sometimes surpassed them. The calm 
flow of his narrative, his lucid arrangement, the strong 


| sense, originality, and depth of his reflections, and the 


ease and vigour of his unshackled style, need not dread 
a comparison with the best authors of the ancient world. 
The point where he fails is that where they too are 
weakest—the cardinal virtue of truth. It is melancholy 
to find so much fable embalmed and made attractive ia 
his earlier annals; and when he descends later, and 
writes as a contemporary, it is easy to detect that party 
spirit and unhappy obliquity of vision, which distorts ot 
will not see the truth. 

In an interesting letter quoted by the best of his bie 
graphers, and written not long before his death, he tells 
his friend, that having reached his seventy-fifth year, 
and struck upon that rock beyond which nothing remains 
for man but labour and sorrow, it was his only care # 
remove out of the world with as little noise as possible. 
With this view he abstracted himself from all public 
business ; left the Court at Stirling, and retired to £ 
burgh ; where, on the 28th September, 1582, his wishes 
were almost too literally fulfilled : for amid the tumalt 
and agitation which succeeded the Raid of Ruthven, bis 
death took place in his 76th year, unnoticed, unreco 
and accompanied by such destitution, that he left not 
enough to defray his funeral. He was buried at the 
public expense in the cemetery of the Grey Friars: bat 
his country gave him no monument ; and at this day the 
spot is unknown where rest the ashes of one of 


| greatest of her sons. 


The arts of dissimulation, the political bypocrisys 
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which circumstances almost compelled James to 
adopt, even in childhood, and on which he came 
to take pride, while he dignified paltry deceit and 

insincerity by the gentle name of “ King- 
craft,” are more fully traced by Mr. Tytler in their 
minuter ramifications than by any previous Scot- 
tish historian. James made great progress in king- 
craft while in the hands of Gowrie, and daily be- 
sieged by the Kirk ministers ; who could not slip so 
fyvourable an occasion to mould the young monarch 
to their wishes. He pretended to be perfectly re- 
conciled to the expulsion of his favourite, Lennox, 
who had repaired to the English court ; but when it 
became a matter of debate whether an ambassador 
ought to be received from the French king,—* the 
bloody Tiger” and “ Idolater,’—James demurred, 
and in one of the formal debates, then so much in 
vogue, fairly confuted the divines sent to instruct 
him in international law. James contended, that— 


Should an envoy come from the Pope, or even from 
the Turk, still he must receive him. This Lawson 
stoutly controverted ; but the King not only maintained 
his point, but took occasion to blame the abuse with 
which this minister had assailed the French monarch. 
“As for that,” said they, ‘‘the priests speak worse of 
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Kirk was roused to a still higher pitch, when the King 
commanded the magistrates of the capital to give (as 
had been usual in such cases) a farewell banquet to De 
la Motte Fenelon. This Ambassador now proposed to 
return to France, leaving his colleague, Monsieur de 
Menainville, to watch over the interests of that kingdom 
in Scotland ; and nothing could equal the abuse and op- 
probrious terms which were employed, to convince men 
of the horror of such a proposal. Even the sacred orna- 
ment of the Cross, which La Motte, who was a Knight 
of the Order of “ Saint Esprit,” wore upon his mantle, 
was described as the badge of Antichrist ; and when the 
influence of the ministers was found insufficient to stay 
the feast, a solemn fast was proclaimed for the same 
day, to continue as long as the alleged profane enter- 
tainment was enacting. At this moment, the scene pre- 
sented by the capital was extraordinary. On one side 
the King and his courtiers indulging in mirth and fes- 
tive carousal; whilst, on the other, was heard the 


| thunder of the Kirk, and its ministers “ crying out all 


evil, slanderous, and injurious words that could be 
spoken against France ;” and threatening with anathe- 
ma and excommunication the citizens who had dared to 
countenance the unhallowed feast. 


The pealing of the bells of St. George's, to sum- 
mon Kirk-Defence meetings, or to hurl defiance 
at the Court of Session, is but child’s-play to this. 
After the death of Lennox, which happened in 
France, and the emancipation of the king from the 





vour Grace in France, than we of the King of France in 
Scotland.”—*“ And must ye imitate them in evil?” re- | 
torted James.—* Not in evil,” was their answer, * but 
in liberty. It is as fair for us to speak the truth boldly, 
as they boldly speak lees [lies]; and if we were silent, the 
chronicles would speak and reprove it.”—* Chronicles,” | 
said James, “ye write not histories, when ye preach.” | 
Upon which Davison whispered in Lawson's ear, that | 
preachers had more authority to declare the truth in | 
preaching, than any historiographer in the world. 
Gowrie then observed, that as hasty a riddance as might 
be, should be got of the French Ambassadors; and the 
ministers took their leave, but Davison lingered for a | 
moment behind his brethren, craved a private word in 
the King’s ear, and remonstrated sotto roce against his | 
profane custom of swearing in the course of his argu- | 
ment. “ Sir,” said he, * I thought good to advertise you, 
but not before the rest, that ye swore and took God’s 
name in vain too often in your speeches.” James was 
nowise displeased with this honest freedom ; but, ac- 
companying the reverend monitor to the door of the | 
Cabinet, put his hand lovingly upon his shoulder, ex- 
pressed his thanks for the reproof, and, above all, lauded | 
him for the unusually quiet manner in which it had been 
administered. 

No such reserve or delicacy, however, was shown by 
the ministers to the French Ambassadors ; and Monsieur 
de Menainville—a man of great spirit—-was compelled | 
to vindicate their privileges in his first public audience. | 
Ithad been debated by the Kirk, with a refereyce to 
their arrival, whether private masses should be permitted 
ander any circumstances; and aware of this, he had 
sarcely risen from kissing the King’s hand, when he put | 
on his cap, and boldly claimed the privileges which be- 
longed to his office. “I am come,” said he, “from the | 
most Christian King of France, my Sovereign, to offer all | 
aid to the establishment of quietness; and being an 
Ambassador, and not a subject, I crave to be treated as 
‘ach; and as I have food allotted for my body, so do I 
require to be allowed the food of my soul,—I mean the 
Mass; which if it is denied me, 1 may not stay and 
“uffer a Christian Prince’s authority and embassy to be 
violated in my person.” This spirited address made | 
much noise at the time; and drew from Mr. James 
Lawson, on the succeeding Sabbath, a counterblast of 
defiance, in which, seizing the opportunity of elucidating | 
the mission of the King of Babylon, he “ pointed out the 

Trench ambassage,” and denounced Mons. de Menain- 
ville as the counterpart of the blasphemous and railing | 
Rabshakeh. Nor was this all: the indignation of the | 
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hands of Gowrie, James published a vindication 
of the memory of his favourite, who, he affirmed, 
had died steadfastly adhering to the reformed doc- 
trines, which, after living for some time in Scot- 
land, he had embraced. But the dying professions 
of Lennox did not satisfy the ministers ; and the 
following graphic scene occurred in consequence 
of their unchristian aspersions of the king’s fa- 
vourite :— 


One of them affirmed that, as he thirsted for blood in 
his lifetime, so he died in blood: an allusion to the dis- 
ease of which he was reported to have fallen the victim. 
This harsh attack upon his favourite justly and deeply 
offended the King; and Lawson, the author of the 
calumny, having been commanded to appear at Court, 
he, and a small company of his brother ministers, re- 
paired to Dunfermline, and were carried into the pre- 
sence chamber. Here, owing to the recent changes, they 
found themselves surrounded with the strange faces of a 
new Court. Soon after the King entered, and, whilst 


| they rose and made their obeisance, James, to their 


astonishment, took not the slightest notice, but passing 
the throne, which all expected he was to occupy, sat 
down familiarly upon a little coffer, and “ eyed them all 
marvellous gravely, and they him, for the space of a 
quarter of an hour; none speaking a word; to the ad- 
miration of all the beholders.” The scene, intended to 
have been tragic and awful, was singularly comic ; and 
this was increased when the monarch, without uttering 
a syllable, jumped up from his coffer, and, “ glooming ” 
upon them, walked out of the room. It was now diffi- 
cult to say what should be done. The ministers had 
come with a determination to remonstrate with their 
sovereign against the recent changes; and he, it was 
evident, enraged at their late conduct, had resolved to 
dismiss them unheard ; but, whilst they debated in per- 
plexity, he relented in the Cabinet, to which he had re- 
tired, and called them in. Pont then said they had 
come to warn him against alterations. “I see none,” 
quickly rejoined the King; “ but there were some this 
time twelvemonth, (alluding to his seizure at Ruthven :) 
where were your warnings then!”—*“ Did we not ad- 
monish you at St. Johnston!” answered Pont. “ And, 
were it not for our love to your Grace,” interrupted Mr. 
David Ferguson, “ could we not easily have found 
another place to have spoken our minds than here!” 
This allusion to their license in the pulpit —_ the 
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King bite his lip; and the storm was about to break out, 


when the same speaker threw oil upon the waters, by | 


His wit was of a_ ley hath gotten Paisley and Buquhan’s lands ; Montposp 


James, he said, ought | 


casting in some merry speeches. 
homely and peculiar character. ! 
to hear him, if any; for he had demitted the Crown in 
his favour. Was he not Ferguson, the son of Fergus the 
first Scottish King! and had he not cheerfully resigned 
his title to his Grace, as he was an honest man and had 
possession! “ Well,” said James, “no other King in 
Europe would have borne at your hands what I have. 

— God forbid you should be like other European 
Kings!” was the reply; “ what are they but murderers 


of the saints —~ve have had another sort of upbringing: | : 
‘the Lordship of Brechin, which is given to Huntley. 


but beware whom you choose to be about you ; for, 
helpless as ye were in your cradle, you are in deeper 
danger now.”-—“I am a Catholic King,’ replied the 
monarch, “and may choose my own advisers.” The 
word Catholic was more than some of the ministers 
could digest, and would have led to an angry alterca- 
tion, had not Ferguson again adroitly allayed their ex- 
cited feelings. ‘“ Yes, brethren,” said he, turning to 
them, “ he is a Catholic, that is, a universal King; and 


may choose his company as King David did, in the | 


hundred and first psalm.” This was a master-stroke ; 
fur the King had very recently translated this psalm 
into English metre, and Ferguson took occasion to com- 
mend his verses in the highest terms. They then again 
warned him against his present Councillors; and one of 
the ministers, stooping down, had the boldness to whis- 
per in his ear, that there was no great wisdom in keep- 
ing his father’s murderers, or their posterity, so near his 
person. Their last words were stern and solemn. * Think 
not lightly, Sir,’ said they, ‘of our commission ; and 
look well that your deeds agree with your promises, for 
we must damn sin in whoever it be found: nor is that 
face upon flesh that we may spare, in case we find 
rebellion to our God, whose ambassadors we are. Dis- 
regard not our threatening ; for there was never one yet 
in this realm, in the place where your Grace is, who 
prospered after the ministers began to threaten him.” 
At this, the king was observed to smile, probably 
ironically, but he said nothing; and, as they took their 
leave, he laid his hand familiarly on each. Colonel 
Stewart then made them drink, and they left the Court. 
I have given this interview at some length, as it is 
strikingly characteristic both of the Prince and the 
ministers of the Kirk. 

It is the many fresh incidents thus related which 
give vitality to the pages of this history; and 
instead of dry, meagre narrative, convert its records 
into a dramatic representation of facts. 

The overthrow and execution of Gowrie, the 
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doth yet retain her dowry. 


The Colonel hath, besides 
the tutory of Glammis, with the Master’s living. 


i 


H unt. 


Balmanno, belonging to George Fleck ; Crawford hath 
gotten the Abbey of Scone ; Montrose the office of Trea. 
surer and the Lordship of Ruthven ; Arran, Dirletoy 
Cowsland, and Newton : all some time belonging to 


Gowrie, whose wife and children are very extremely 
dealt withal. Athole stands on terms of interdicting, fo, 


that it is suspected he will relieve and support the. 
Glencairn hath taken the castle of Erskine ; the Laird 
of Clackmannan hath spoiled Alloa ; both belonging ty 
the Earlof Mar, whose living is yet undistributed, save 


The Laird of Johnston hath gotten Locharnell, belong. 
ing to George Douglas. The living of the rest in ex) 
being like to follow the same course.” 

The incessant plots and intrigues of the unforty- 
nate Queen Mary, if the schemes, to regain power, 


| of one who still considered herself a sovereign prin- 





punishment of his friends, and the ascendency of | 


Arran, upon which events a new light is thrown, 
were followed by those sweeping forfeitures and 


confiscations, the hope of which was, generally, | 


as much as the love of power or thirst of vengeance, 
the moving-spring of so many of the conspiracies 
and revolutions attending the early period of the 
reign of James. The following passage affords a 
vivid picture of the scramble for plunder which 
usually took place in Scotland after such convul- 
s10Ns :— 


Nothing was heard of, from day to day, but prosecu- 
tions, arrests, forfeitures, and imprisonments ; whilst 
Arrin, and the nobles and barons who had joined his 
party, exultingly divided the spoil. The immense es- 
tates of the family of Douglas were eagerly sought after: 
and Davison, in a letter to Walsingham, conveyed a 
striking picture of the general scramble, “with the 
misery and confusion of the country. 


“ Bothwell hath been an earnest suitor for Colding- 
knowes . but hath yet obtained no grace: he hath gotten 
the grant of Cockburnspeth ; Sir William Stewart hath | 
Douglas ; the Secretary Maitland, Boncle ; and the 
ali belonging to Angus, whose Jady 


Colonel, Tautallon : 


| manners of this youth. 


cess,—the longings of a captive to recover liberty, 
—deserve such harsh epithets, had, during much of 
this interval, kept Elizabeth in a ferment of dou: 
and apprehension, which produced their natural 
consequences, distrust and hatred. The crooked, 
vet deep and dexterous policy with which Fliza- 
beth at this critical period played off parties ezainst 
cach other, alike false to them all, and true on) 
to her own interests as these varied with the hour, 
is very forcibly set before the reader; and the “three 
modes of policy” carried on at the same instant 
by the English Queen are elucidated, for the first 
time, by the correspondence preserved in the State- 
Paper Office. In pursuance of one of these lines 
of policy, Elizabeth had sent her kinsmaa, Lord 
Hunsdon, to have a personal interview with the 
now powerful and insolent Arran; which was 
held in Foulden Kirk, on the borders of the king- 
doms. What passed at this long private conference 
we mnust leave unnoticed, to usher in a new person- 
age, destined to act an important part in the drama, 
and one whose perfidy and turpitude have never 
before been revealed to the world in all their dia- 
bolical blackness. This was the Master of Gray, 
a young nobleman at this time in the suite of 
Arran, and already as high in favour with the 
king as with the patron whom he was scheming te 
supplant :— 

On coming out of the church, Arran called for the 
Master of Grray, a young nobleman of his suite, and in- 
troduced him to Hunsdon. It was impossible not to be 
struck with the handsome countenance and graceful 
He had spent some time at the 
Court of France ; and, having been bred up in the Ro 
man Catholic faith, had been courted by the house of 
Guise, and employed by them as a confidential envoy 
their negotiations with the captive Queen of Scots. He 
had always professed the deepest attachment to this 
unhappy Princess ; and the young King had, within the 
last year, become so captivated with his society, that 
Mary, who had too rapidly trusted him with much 
her secret correspondence, sanguinely hoped that his m- 
tluence would be of the highest service to her. in regain- 
ing a hold over the affections of her son. But Gray, undet 
an exterior which was preéminently beautiful, though 
too feminine to please some tastes, carried a heart a 
black and treacherous as any in this profligate age; and, 
instead of advocating, was prepared to betray the cause 
of the imprisoned Queen. To her son the young King, 
and the Earl of Arran, he had already revealed all he 
knew ; and he now presented a letter from James his 
master, to Ifunsdon. Its contents were of a secret and 
eoniidential kind, aud related to the conspiracies agaimss 
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Elizabeth, which gave this Princess such perpetual dis- 
quiet. After enjoining on Hunsdon the strictest con- 
cealment of all he was about to communicate from every 
living being, except his royal mistress, Gray informed 
him that the King of Scots meant to send him speedily 
as Ambassador to England, with some public and open 
message to Elizabeth ; under colour of which, he was to 
be jntrusted with the commission of disclosing all the 
secret practices of Mary. Had Hunsdon kept his pro- 
mise, we should have known nothing of all this ; but, 
next morning, he communicated it to Burghley, in a 
letter meant only for his private eye. It is to the pre- 
servation of this letter, that we owe our knowledge of a 
transaction which brings the young King, and his favour- 
ite, the Master of Gray, before us in the degrading light 
o’ informers: the one betraying his mother ; the other 
selling, for his own gain, the secrets with which he had 
been intrusted by his sovereign. This is so dark an aec- 
eusation, that 1 must substantiate it by an extract from 
the letter in question : “ Now,my Lord,” said Hunsdon, 
addressing Burghley, “for the principal point of such 
conspiracies as are in hand against her Majesty, | am 
only to make her Majesty acquainted withal by what 
means she shall know it—yet will I acquaint your lord- 
ship with all. The King did send the Master of Gray, 
at this meeting, to me, with a letter of commendation, 
under the King’s own hand, whom be means presently to 
send to her Majesty, as though it were for some other 
matters ; but it is he that must discover al] these prac- 
tices, as one better acquainted with them than either 
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the King or the Earl, (but by him.) -He is very young, | 


but wise and secret, as Arran doth assure me. He is, 
no doubt, very inward with the Scottish Queen, and all 
her affairs, both in England and France ; yea, and with 


} 
' 


the Pope, for he is accounted a Papist ; but for his reli- | 
gion, your lordship will judge when you see him ; but | 


her Majesty must use him as Arran will prescribe unto 
her; and so shall she reap profit by him. 

The farther development of the Master of Gray’s 
character and practices, are worthy of so hopeful 
acommencement. Nor was he solitary in villany, 
though unmatched in treachery and perfidy. Those 
who then ruled the country, and the instruments 
ready and willing by the foulest means to work 
their pleasure, exhibit Scotland in a more hideous 
moral aspect than it is seen even in times the most 
barbarous. The great and prominent actor at this 
period was the Earl of Arran, whose daring and 
ambitious career has never before been so ably and 
fully traced :— 

On his return from the conference at Foulden Kirk, he 
was welcomed with cannon by the castle ; a ceremony, 
a8 it Was remarked, never used but in time of Parlia- 
ment, and to the King or Regents: and when, soon 
after, summonses were issued for the meeting of the 
three Estates, all the country looked forward with 
alarm to a renewal of the proscriptions and plunder 
which had already commenced against the exiled lords. 
But the reality even outran their anticipation. Arran, 
assisted by his lady, a woman whose pride and insolence 
exceeded his own, domineered over the deliberations of 
) : ° . . 

Parliament ; and, to the scandal of all, insisted on those 
Acts, which they had previously prepared, being passed 
at once without reasoning. Sixty persons were forfeited ; 
many were driven to purchase pardons at a high ransom ; 
and the unhappy Countess of Gowrie was treated with a 
cruelty and brutality which excited the utmost commis- 
ration in all who witnessed it. This lady, a daughter 
of Heury Stewart, Lord Methven, on the last day of the 
I arliament, had obtained admission to an antechamber, 
Wiere, as the King passed, she hoped to have an oppor- 
tunity of pleading for herself and her children ; but, by 
Arran’s orders, she was driven into the open street. 
Here she patiently awaited the King’s return, and cast 
eerseil, in an agony of tears, at his feet, attempting to 
ee his knees: but Arran, who walked at James's 
rand, hastily pulled him past, and pushing the miserable 


| 
| 






suppliant aside, not only threw her down, but brutally 
trode upon her as the cavalcade moved forward, leaving 
her in a faint on the pavement. Can we wonder that 
the sons of this injured woman, bred up in the recollee- 
tion of wrongs like these, should, in later years, have 
cherished in their hearts the deepest appetite for re- 
venge ? 

Immediately after the Parliament, the Ning repaired 
to his palace at Falkland ; whilst Arran, Montrose, and 
the other lords of his party, now all-powerful, remained 
in Edinburgh, engaged in pressing on the exeention of 
the late Acts, for the confiscation and ruin of their op- 
ponents. Of these, by far the most formidable was the 
Karl of Angus ; who, although banished, and now at 
Newcastle, retained a great influence in Scotland. He 
was the head of the Presbyterian faction in that country, 
the great support of the exiled ministers ; and it was his 
authority with Walsingham, that traversed Arran’s and 
James's schemes for a league between England and 
Scotland, on the broad basis of the establishment of 
Episcopacy. It was resolved, therefore, to cut off this 
baron ; and Arran, and his colleague Montrose, the head 
of the powerful house of Graham, made no scruple of 
looking out for some desperate retainer, or hired villain 
to whom they might commit the task. Nor, in these 
dark times, was such a search likely to prove either long 
or difficult. They accordingly soon pitched upon Jock 
or John Graham of Peartree, whom Montrose knew to 
have a blood feud with Angus ; sent a little page called 
Mouse to bring the Borderer to Edinburgh ; teasted and 
caressed him during the time of the Parliament, and car- 
ried him afterwards to Falkland, where the two Earls, 
and the King, proposed to him not only to assassinate 
their hated enemy, but to make away with Mar and 
Cambuskenneth, his brother exiles, at the same time. 
Jock at once agreed to murder Angus, and was pro- 
mised a high reward by the young monarch ; but he de- 


‘clined having anything to do with Mar or Cambusken- 
| neth, with whom he had no quarrel; and he left the 


palace, after receiving from Montrose a short matchlock, 
or riding-piece, Which was deemed serviceable for the 
purpose in hand. But this atrocious design was not 
destined to succeed. The villain, who was probably 
lurking about in the neighbourhood of Newcastle, was 
detected and seized, carried before Lord Serope, com- 
pelled to confess his intention ; and information of the 
whole plot was immediately transmitted by Secrope to 
Walsingham. The English Secretary recommended, 
that the discovery should be kept a secret from all, ex- 
cept Angus and Mar, who were privately warned of the 
practices against them ; and it is from the confession of 
the Borderer himself, which he made before Scrope, that 
these particulars are given. The intended assassin thus 
described his interview with the King: After stating 
that he had arrived late at night at the palace, they 
brought him, he said, into the King’s gallery, where he 
{the King] was alone by himself: and only he, Mon- 
trose, and Arran, and this examinant, being together, the 
King himself did move him,as the other two had done, 
for the killing of Angus, Mar, and Cambuskenneth: to 
whom he answered, that for Mar and Cambuskenneth, 
he would not meddle with them ; but for Angus, he 
would well be contented to do that, so as the King would 
well reward him forthat. And the King said, he would 
presently give him sixty French crowns, and twenty 
Scottish pound land to him and his for ever, lying in 
Strathern, near Montrose. 

These facts are so distinctly and minutely recorded 
in the manuscript history of Calderwood, who has given 
the whole of Graham's declaration, that it was impossi- 
ble to omit them ; but although there is little doubt of 
the truth of the intended murder, as far as Arran and 
Montrose are concerned, it would be, perhaps, unfair to 
believe in the full implication of the young King, on 
the single evidence of this order assassin. To return, 
however, from this digression to Arran’s headlong ca. 
reer. His hand,which had recently fallen so heavily om 
the nobility, was now lifted against the Kirk. Procla- 
mation was made that all ministers should give up the 


rental of their benefices ; and that none should receive 
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stipend but such as had subscribed the new-framed 


policy, by which Presbytery was abrogated and Episco- | 
pacy established. As was to be expected, many of the | 
clergy resisted, and were commanded to quit the coun- | 


try within twenty days: nor were they permitted, as 
before, to take refuge with their banished brethren in 
Evgland or Ireland. 


The people, very naturally, both from principle | 
tend to show, that though not personally or directly 


ministers, of whom some remained in their livings, connected with those atrocious designs, Mary must 


and sympathy, took the part of the oppressed 


openly braving the court, and preaching resis- 
tance: and there is a rough honesty in the rudest of 
their homilies, which, together with their indomi- 
table courage, entitle these successors of John Knox 
ty respect. The tyrannical policy of Arran and 


a free agent; and their violation of the laws and 
the rights of conscience, had made the resistance of 
the ministers a duty and a virtue. Yet compara- 


tively few of them withstood the arbitary acts by | 
tisan, Lord Claud Hamilton, Regent of Scotland, 


which the Episcopal form of religion was thrust upon 


the country; the hour of trial found many of their | 
| Catholic faith, or forfeit his right to the crown, 


number faltering. A letter written by an exile 
named Hume, describing the deplorable condition 
of the Kirk and the country at this time, states 
that *“‘ the ministers betwixt Stirling and Berwick 
had submitted with only ten exceptions.” And 
it is also stated,— 


That the Laird of Dun, the most venerable champion 
of the Kirk, had so far receded from his primitive faith 
as to have becoine a pest to the ministry in the north ; 
that John Durie, who had so long resisted, had “cracked 
his curple” at last, and closed his mouth ; that John 
Craig, so long the coadjutor of Knox, and John Brande, 
his colleague, had submitted ; that the pulpits in Edin- 
burgh were nearly silent—so fearful had been the defec- 
tion—except, said he, a very few, who sizh and sob 
under the Cross. His own estates, he added, had been 
forfeited, his wife and children beggared ; and yet he 
might be grateful he was alive, though in exile.for at 
home terror occupied all hearts. No man, said he in 
conclusion, while he lieth down, is sure of his life till 


day. 


One of Elizabeth’s three modes of policy had | 


been to flatter the captive Queen with hopes of re- 
lease from her long imprisonment. But if Marv 
was dangerous and dreaded while in confinement 
in England, she must have been much more danger- 
ous if at liberty, whether in England, in Scotland, 
or in France; and no very serious intention of 
restoring her to freedom seems at any time to have 
been entertained. 

No long period intervened cre Babington’s Con- 
spiracy wasorganized,and detected ; and Elizabeth's 
minister, Walsingham, by means of his spies, and by 
intercepting Mary’s letters, was craftily possessing 
himself of that evidence which, by proving her trea- 
s magainst his royal mistressand thecommonwealth 
of England, was to justify her being brought to 
the scaffold. The participation which Marvy actu- 
ally and directly had in that foul plot, and the 
authenticity of some of the documents brought 
forward at her trial, as proofs of her guilt, are ex- 
amined by Mr. Tytler carefully, critically. and 
at great length: both in the bedy of his hintowy 
and in an elaborate note, which if it may not carry 
complete conviction to every mind, must at least 


raise doubts as to the guilt of the Queen of Scots | 
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to the design, of Elizabeth’s assassination, Ho 
however pronounces Mary’s connexion with Bah. 
ington’s Conspiracy one of the most involved anq 
intricate portions of the history of the two king. 
doms. That it had ramifications in Scotland, and 
was favoured by Mary’s partisans there, is not 
attempted to be denied ; and many circumstances 


have been suspicious if not aware of them. Her 
daring scheme of instigating the King of Spain to 
invade England, dethrone Elizabeth, and ye- 


establish the Catholic religion in Great Britain, 
is detailed at length in her own words, That de- 


the king, so far as the latter may be regarded as | sign is not denied ; nor that to carry it into exe- 


cution the unhappy queen, long tantalized with 
the hope of freedom, and now in the nineteenth 
year of her captivity, proposed to give up her sox 
to the King of Spain or the Pope ; make her par- 


and compel James either to embrace the Roman 
Her correspondence on this her final design, with 


her emissaries and the Spanish ambassador, proves 
that the captive queen had become as dangerous to 


the King of Scotland as to the Queen of England 


and the Protestant religion. Of this plan of Mary's 
to regain her liberty, and also sovereign power, 


Mr. Tytler remarks :— 


Here, then, was Mary’s plan minutely detailed by 
herself ; in which Spain was to “set on England,” as 
she expressed it ; Lord Claud Hamilton to be made Re- 
gent in Scotland ; her son, in the event of his refusal to 
turn Catholic and combine against Elizabeth, to be 
seized, imprisoned, and coerced into obedience. 

The vigour and ability with which the whole is laid 
down, needs no comment ; and the Scottish Queen 
omitted no opportunity to encourage her friends in that 
great enterprise which was now regarded as the forlorn 
hope for the recovery of her liberty, and the restoration 
of the Catholic faith in Britain. All this time, however, 
Mary had no communication with Ballard. 

Ballard was a seminary priest, who, with seve- 
ral other individuals, had undertaken to murder 
Elizabeth ; or, in other words, to be the agents in 
accomplishing Babington’s plot. Previously warned, 
though she must have had a shrewd guess of what 
was going forward, Mary “ prudently” abstained 
from communicating with Ballard. Whether she 
was equally prudent in the case of Babington must, 
after all that Mr. Tytler has ingeniously and acute- 
lv urged, remain, and probably for ever, a matter 
of controversy—a question of conflicting evidence ; 
since the implication of Walsingham and his agent 
Phelipps, does by no means fully clear Mary. Her 
plot for the invasion of England, with all its fearful 
consequences, was, at all events, simultaneous with 
Babington’sand Ballard’s plan ofassassinating Eliza- 
beth; and if Mary alone remained ignorant of that 
design, many of her most trusted adherents were 
cognizant of it. Her agent Morgan, who had taken 
refuge in France on the detection of Throckmor- 
ton’s plot, with which both he and his mistress 
were connected, and who, though not given up 
Elizabeth, was thrown into prison by the King 
of France, busily continued his intrigues in be 
half of Mary, and must have been perfectly aware 


in the main fact of being an instigator, or privy | of the nefarious designs of Ballard, Ballard, as 4 
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measure of caution, and for her safety, was warned 
not to attempt to hold any communication with 
Mary, nor to compromise her; but Mr. Tytler states 
_—and it is not easy to reconcile the notion of Mary’s 
entire ignorance with such an admission—that, | 


She had been informed by Morgan, in a letter written 
from his prison, that such an agent was in England 
labouring busily in her behalf, but that there were strong 
reasons Why she should avoid, for the present, all com- 
munication with him. “ He followeth (said he) some 
matters of consequence, the issue whereof is uncertain ; 
wherefore, as long as these labours of his and matters 
do continue, it is not for your Majesty’s service to hold 
any intelligence with him at all, lest he, or his partners, 
be discovered, and they, by pains or other accidents, dis- 
cover your Majesty afterwards to have had intelligence 
with them, which I would not should fall out for any 
good inthe world. And I have specially warned the 
said Ballard (he continued) not to deal at any hand 
with your Majesty, as long as he followeth the affairs 
that he and others have in hand, which tend to do good, 
which I pray God may come to pass ; and so shall your 
Majesty be relieved by the power of God. 

In a postscript of a letter of Morgan’s to Curle, 
Mary’s French secretary, written on the same, which 
was intercepted and deciphered by Phelipps, an indi- 
rect allusion was made to these practices of Ballard 
against the life of Elizabeth. “IT am not unoccupied 
(said he) although I be in prison, to_think of her Ma- 
jesty’s state, and yours that endure with her, to your 
honours ; and there be many means in hand to remore 
the beast that troubleth all the world.’ 


Mary therefore entered into no correspondence, 
at least with Ballard ; though her correspondence 
on the subject of “* the great enterprise’”—namely, 
the invasion of the kingdom by Spain—was ac- 
tively carried on with Morgan, Paget, Mendoza the 
Spanish ambassador, and others. But Walsing- 
ham had long been weaving his snares around her, 
and the unhappy Queen was, by this time, com- 
pletely meshed. Mr. Tytler speaks with just re- 
prehension of the base system of espionage em- 
ployed by the English minister ; and yet he acquits 
Walsingham of the heavier charge of having, by a 
stratagem, drawn Mary on to renew her corre- 
spondence with Babington, 
fresh proofs of her guilt. Asto the 


rest, if danger- 
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_tim,—as the martyr of a cruel State necessity, 


| 


that he might obtain | 


ous and treasonable plots are hatched, they must | 


be detected. Walsingham had corrupted the prin- 
cipal person, Gilbert Gifford, through whom Mary 
transmitted her letters to her partisans. They 
were by these means regularly intercepted, de- 
ciphered, copied by Phelipps, and the originals 
forwarded to their destination. Mr. 
deavours to establish the fact of Mary’s letters 
having been tampered with, and added to, in order 


secret practices, of the condemned Queen, 


Tytler en- 


to draw information from Babington about the in- | 


dividuals connected with him ; and he has sucess- 


' 


fully shown that Phelipps, the decipherer, was a 


man quite capable, “ for State reasons,” of writing 
spurious letters, Yet it is not easy to imagine any 
motive that he could have had for committing a vil- 
lany that was to be confined entirely to his own 
bosom, and do him no advant: age 5 and this leaves 
us to the alternative of the connivance of Wal ing- 
ham and Paulet, 


hard. That the originals of Mary’s alleged letters 


who, if not actual parties to | 


P helip ps’ fraud, must, at least, have winked ve ry | frivolous excuses, and, at last, drove the Ambassador to 


‘and the remonstrances of the King 
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isted; and her denial, in the circumstances in 
which she was placed, scarcely carries conviction, 
since she at first attempted also to deny the authen- 
ticity of other letters, regarding the plan of Spain 
invading England, and giving up James to the 
King of Spain or the Pope, which she afterwards 
tacitly admitted. Mr. Tytler has embraced the 
favourable side of the controversy, and supported 
it with great ingenuity. He has, besides, the autho- 
rity of Lingard, and the assumption of Robertson, 
to strengthen his case ; and yet the matter remains 
doubtful. 

But whatever had been the secret practices of the 
Queen of Scots with foreign powers, with her for- 
mer subjects of Scotland, or with Elizabeth's Ro- 
man Catholic subjects, and whatever the extent of 
her guilt, the hour of heavy retribution wa 
ing nigh, and that, as we have seen, while the poor 
victim was in full security. 

There is no part of Mr. Tytler’s work more 
effective than the pathetic record of the] last days 
of Queen Mary ; her arrest, trial, and execution. 
We fear that he may, With some persons, lay him- 
self open to the grave charge which Burghley 
brought against the unhappy Queen on her trial, 
of * intending, by lony artificial speeches, to move 
pity ; and to lay all blame on the Queen's [ Eliza- 
heth’s] majesty.” He has certainly written from 
the heart ; and, with all her frailties and all her 
crimes, the sad story of the Queen of Scots is one 
to move to pity and ruth the most severe of her 
judges ; since, at the last, it was not asa guilty 
woman that Mary suffered, but as a political vic- 


s draw- 


sacri- 
ficed on the most forced or insufficient evidence. 
If our object were merely to select a popular eX- 
tract, we should now copy out the trial scene of 
the deserted Princess, or the pathetic narrative of 
her last hours. But the part acted by Elizabeth, 
at this juncture, is of deeper interest to the histori- 
cal reader, and to the student of the human heart; 
and it offers more novelty. Whatever doubts rest 
upon the degree of knowledge which Mary had of 
the scheme to assassinate ** the Beast that troubled 
all the world ;” there is no doubt whatever about 
the eagerness of Elizabeth to procure the death, by 
hliza- 
beth foresaw both danger to her own life, and the 
greatest odium in a public execution ; though the 
spirit generally evinced in England, and especially 
in London, at this period, gave little apparent cause 
for apprehension. To Mary’s appeals the Queen 
paid no attention ; and the interposition of James, 
of France 
through a special ambassador, excited her hottest 
ire. The French ambassador— 

After many affected delays, Elizabeth received in 


unusual state upon her throne, and heard his message 
with a flashing eye and flushed and angry countenance. 


| She restrained her feelings, however, sufficiently to make 


ti hy hi re sent 
» Dabington were not produced on her trial, does | 


hot quite establish the fact that they never ex- | use such language ; aud having found that it was war- 


a laboured reply, pronounced a high encomium upon her 
own forbearance, promised a speedy and definite answer, 
protracted the time for more than a month, by the most 


declare, that if Mary was executed, his master must 
it. The English Queen, fired at this threat, 
demanded whether his master had empowered him te 
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ranted by Bellievre’s instructions, wrote a letter of lofty 
defiance to Henry, and dismissed his envoy. 


James, who had been made acquainted by 
Elizabeth’s ministers with the kindnesses which his 
mother had intended for himself, was not, at first 
disposed tc interfere. 


Monsieur de Courcelles, who was then in Scotland, 
received instructions from the French hing to incite the 
young monarch to interfere for Mary ; but he replied, 
that his mother was in no danger, and as for the con- 
spiracy, she must be contented, he said, to drink the ale 
she had brewed. He loved her as much as nature and 
duty bound him ; but he knew well she bore him as lit- 
tle good will as she did the Queen of England: her 
practices had already nearly cost him his crown, and he 
could be well content she would meddle with nothing 
but prayer and serving of God. 

But when the danger of his mother became im- 
minent, he was somewhat moved, and sent, first Sir 
William Keith, and afterwards Sir Robert Melvil 
and the Master of Gray, to intercede for her an 1 ap- 
pease Elizabeth. The selection of the last indivi- 
dual leads Mr. Tytler to doubt of the sincerity of 
James's desire to save his mother; nor can it be 
questioned that the peril of his own succession to 
the English crown lay nearer his heart than the 
life of a parent whoin he had had no great reason 
either to love or to respect. We make the less scruple 
to cite the following passages, as they are in sub- 
stance new in any Scottish history hitherto pub- 
lished :— 

“On Keith's arrival at the English Court, Elizabeth 
and her ministers attempted to frustrate the object of 
his mission, by the usual weapons of delay and dissimu- 
lation. When at last admitted, the Queen affected the 
utmost solicitude for Mary’s life ; but represented her- 
self as driven to extremities by the remonstrances of her 
ministers and the fears of her people. “ And vet,” | 
said she, turning to the Ambassador, ale cwear hy the 
living Grod, that I would give one ot my own arins to 
be cut off, so that any means could be found for us both 
to live in assurance. 1 have already,” she continued, | 
“saved her life, when even her own subjects craved 
her death ; and now, judge for yourselves, which is most 
just, that I who am innocent, or she whois guilty. shonld | 
suffer?” Repeated interviews took place, and Elizabeth, 
on one occasion declared, that no human power should 
ever persuade her to sign the warrant for Marv’s exe- 
cution. But in the mean time, the sentence against her 
had been made public. Leicester, Burghley, and Wal- 
Bingham advised her death. The people, alarmed by 
reports of the meditated invasion by Spain, and new 
plots against their Princess, became clamorous on the 
same subject ; and wames, agitated by the ill suecess 
of Keith, sent him new instructions, with a private let- 
ter Written In passionate and threatening terms. On 
communicating it to the English Queen, she broke into 
one ot those sudden and tremendous paroxysms of rage, 
which sometimes shook the Council-room, and made the 
hearts of her ministers quail before her. It Was with 
the greatest difficulty that she was prevented from 
chasing Keith, who had spoken with great boldness, from 
her presence. But Leicester her favourite at last ap- 
peased her ; and, on the succeeding day, she dictated a 
more temperate reply to the young King. 


His next messengers were instructed to sav. that _ 
their master’s meaning “was modest, not ‘mena- 
cing : — 

: In her first interview With these new Ambassadors, 
Elizabeth received their offers with her characteristic 
violence. They proposed, that Mary should demit her 
right of succession to the English Crown to her son. 
“ How is that possible !’ said the Queen ; “she is de- | 
¢lared ‘ inhabil,’ and can convey nothing,” “If she have | 


no rights,” replied Gray, “ your Majesty need not fear 
her; if she have, let her assign them to her son, in whom 
will then be placed the full title of succession to your 
Highness.” “ What,” said Elizabeth, with a loud vojeo 
and great oath ; “ get rid of one, and have a worse jp 
her place? Nay, then I put myself in a more miserable 


ease than before. By God’s Passion, that were to ey: 


mine own throat ; and for a duchy or an earldom to your. 
self, you, or such as you, would cause some of your des. 
perate knaves to kill me. No, by God! your master 
shall never be in that place.” Gray then craved, that 
Mary’s life might at least be spared for fifteen days, to 
give them time to communicate with the King: but this 
she peremptorily refused. Melvil implored her to give 
a respite, were it only for eight days. No,” said Eliza- 
beth, rising up,and impatiently flinging out of the apart- 
ment, “ not for an hour.” 

While the fate of Mary was thus hastening to 
a close, James ordered the ministers of the Kirk 
to pray for his unhappy mother, and received a 
peremptory refusal. This we notice, as Mr, 
Tytler appears to mistake the principle of their 
refusal, which could not have been to deny to any 
dying sinner, to the vilest condemned criminal, 


the benefit of their prayers, but to deny the king's 
right to issue any mandate assuming a spiritual 
_ jurisdiction over the Kirk. 
ciple, when George the Fourth and the Privy 


On the selfsame prin- 


Council, having first erased the name of another 
unhappy queen from the English Liturgy, next 
commanded the ministers of the Kirk of Scotland 
to omit the name of Queen Caroline in their public 
prayers, some of the best and ablest of the body 
resisted this encroachment upon the spiritual in- 
dependence of the Kirk, and regularly prayed for 
the Queen. This much explained, we give the 
curious, and we admit very indecent scene ; though 
we can no more admire the interference of the 
Royal Guard, than the folly or audacity of the 
minister, who might, after his violent “ intrusion,” 
have done all that was necessary to maintain the in- 
dependence of the Kirk, without outraging the na- 
tural feelings of mankind, and his Christian duty. 

It was at this time that the Scottish King, having re- 
quired the ministers of the Kirk to pray for his unhappy 
mother, then in the toils of her enemies and daily ex- 
pecting death, received a peremptory refusal. This was 
the more extraordinary, since James had carefully 
worded his request so as to remove, as he thought, 
every possibility of opposition ; but finding himself de- 
ceived, he directed Archbishop Adamson to offer up his 
prayers for the Queen, in the High Church of the capital. 
To his astonishment he found, on entering his seat, that 
one of the recusant ministers, named Cowper, had preoc- 
cupied the pulpit. The King addressed him from the gal- 
lery, told him that the place had been intended for another; 
but added, that if he would pray for his mother, he might 
remain where he was. To this, Cowper answered, that 


he would do as the Spirit of God directed him ; a signi- 


ficant reply to all who knew the history of the times, 
and certainly amounting toarefusal. A scene of conft- 
sion ensued. James commanded Cowper to come down 
from the pulpit: he resisted. The royal guard sprang 
forward to pull out the intruder ; and he descended, de- 
nouncing woe and wrath on all who held back ; declare 
ing tuo, that this hour would rise up in witness against 
the King, in the great day of the Lord. Adamson then 
preached on the Christian duty of prayer for all men, 
with such pathetic eloquence, and so powerfully offered 
up his intercession for their unfortunate Queen, that the 
congregation separated in tears, lamenting the obstinacy 
of their pastors. 


To return to Elizabeth,—to Henry the Eighth’s 
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own daughter, whom Mr. Tytler has so vividly 
inted :—Whilst “reports,” diligently spread, per- 
formed the modern office of a ministerial press, and 
kept alive alarm in the public mind— 
The Privy-council held repeated meetings, and pressed 
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signature, consulted with him on the horrid communica- 
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Walsingham, showed him the warrant with Elizabeth's 


tion to be made to Paulet and Drury ; and repairing to 


Elizabeth to give her warrant for the execution ; Leices- | 


ter, Burghley, and Walsingham, entreated, argued, and 
remonstrated, but she continued distracted and irreso- 
inte between the odium which mnst follow the deed and 
‘ts necessity ; at Jast, amid her half sentences and dark 
hints, they perceived that their mistress wished Mary to 
he put to death, but had conceived a hope they would 
spare her the cruelty of commanding it, and find some 
secret way of despatching her; she even seemed to 
think, that if their oath to “the association” for her 
protection did not lead to this, they had promised much, 
but actually done nothing. From such an interpreta- 
tion of their engagement however they all shrunk. The 
idea of private assassination was abhorrent, no doubt, to 
their feelings; but they suspected, also, that Elizabeth's 
only object was to shift the responsibility of Mary’s 


death from her shoulders to theirs ; and that nothing | 


was more likely than that, the moment they had fulfilled 
her wishes, she should turn round, and accuse them of 
acting without orders. 


Meanwhile, she became hourly | 


more unquiet, forsook her wonted amusements, courted | 
solitude, and often was heard muttering to herself a | 
Latin sentence taken from some of those books of Em- | 


blemata, or Aphorisms, which were the fashion of the 
day: Aut fer aut Jeri; ne feriare, feri. [Either strike 
or be stricken ; strike lest thou be stricken.] This con- 
tinued till the Ist of February, when the Queen sent for 
Mr. Davison the Secretary, at ten in the morning. On 
arriving at the Palace, he found that the Lord Admiral 
Howard had been conversing with Elizabeth on the old 
point, the Scottish Queen’s execution ; and had received 
orders to send Secretary Davison to her with the war- 
rant, which had already been drawn up by Burghley 
the Lord Treasurer, and Jay in his possession unsigned. 
Davison hasted to his chamber, and coming instantly 


back with it and some other papers in his hand, was | 


ealled in by Elizabeth, who, after some talk on indiffer- 
ent topics, asked him what papers he had with him. He 
replied, divers warrants for her signature. She then 
inquired whether he had seen the Lord Admiral, and 
had brought the warrant for the Scottish Queen’s exe- 
eution. He declared he had, and delivered it into the 
Queer’s hand ; upon which she read it over, called for 
pen and ink, deliberately signed it, and then looking up 
asked him whether he was not heartily sorry she had 
done so. To this bantering question he replied gravely, 
that he preferred the death of the guilty before that of 
the innocent, and could not be sorry that her Majesty 
took the only course to protect her person from immi- 
nent danger. Elizabeth then commanded him to take 


the warrant to the Chancellor and have it sealed, with | 


her orders that it should be used as secretly as possible; 


and by the way, said she, relapsing again into a jocular | 


tone, “ you may call on Walsingham and show it him : 
I fear the shock will kill him outright.” She added 
that a public execution must be avoided. It should be 
done, she snid, not in the open green or court of the 
castle, but in the hall. In conelusion, she forbade him 
absolutely to trouble her any farther or let her hear any 
more till it was done ; she, for her part, having per- 
formed all that in law or reason could be required. 

Che secretary now gathered up his papers, and was 
taking his leave, when Elizabeth stayed him for a short 
“pace ; and complained of Paulet and others, who might 
have eased her of this burden. 
might be so done, that the blame might be removed 
‘rom myself, would you and Walsingham write jointly, 
and sound Sir Amias and Sir Drew Drury upon it. To 
this Davison consented, promising to let Sir Amias 
know what she expected at his hands ; and the Queen, 
having again repeated in an earnest tone, that the 
Matter must be closely handled, dismissed him. 

All this took place on the morning of the Ist of Feb- 
Tuary. Inthe afternoon of that day, Davison visited 


the Chancellor, had the Great Seal affixed to the war- 
rant. 


Their joint letter to Paulet was accordingly 
written. It concludes in these terms, having pre- 
viously dwelt upon the guilt and the sentence of 
Marv, and the “indisposition of one of the sex 
and quality ” of Elizabeth “to shed blood so near 
her” as that of the Queen of Scots :— 


“These respects we find do greatly trouble her Ma- 
jesty, who, we assure you, has sundry times protested, 
that if the regard of the danger of her good subjects and 
faithful servants did not more move her than her own 
peril, she would never be drawn to assent to the shed- 
ding her blood. We thought it very meet to acquaint 
you [with] these speeches lately passed from her Ma- 
jesty, referring the same to your good judgments. And 
so we commit you to the protection of the Almighity. 
Your most assured friends, 

“ Francis WALSINGHAM. 
“ Wirtiiam Davison, 
“ London, February Ist, 1586.” 


Sir Amias Paulet was the Sir Hudson Lowe of 
his day. He had harsh and onerous duties to per- 
form ; nor can he, like the men of later times, be 
supposed to have viewed his troublesome and way- 
ward charge through the softening medium of her 
beauty, her misfortunes, her tragic fate, and the 
lapse of three centuries. Mr. Tytler thinks of what 
Paulet wasto hisroyal prisoner, * cruel and morose ;” 
but he forgets, in telling the story, what his rest- 
less and intriguing prisoner was to Paulet. There 
is, however, no letter in the volume which does 
human nature, and the individual in question, 
more credit, than the reply of Paulet, the dogged 
Puritan, to the epistle of Elizabeth's subservient 
ministers :— 

With the letter, Davison sent an earnest injunction 
that it should be committed to the flames ; promising 
for his part to burn, or, as he styled it, “ make a here- 
tic’ of the answer. Cruel and morose, however, as 
Paulet had undoubtedly been to Mary, he was not the 
common murderer which Elizabeth took him to be, and 
refused peremptorily, to have any hand in her horrid 
purpose. He received the letter on the 2d of February, 
at five in the afternoon, and at six the same evening, 
having communicated it to Drury, returned this answer 
to Walsingham. 

“ Your letters of yesterday, coming to my hands this 
present day at five in the afternoon, I would not fail, 
according to your directions, to return my answer with 
all possible speed; which [1] shall deliver unto you 
with great grief and bitterness of mind, in that I am so 
unhappy to have liven to see this unhappy day, in the 
which I am required, by direction from my most gracious 
Sovereign, to do an act which God and the law forbid- 
deth. My good livings and life are at her Majesty's dis- 


_ position, and I am ready to lose them this next, morrow, 
‘if it shall so please her: acknowledging that I hold 


Even now, said she, it | 





them as of her mere and gracious favour. Ido not de- 
sire them to enjoy them but with her Highness’ good 
liking ; but God forbid that I should make so foul a 
shipwreck of my conscience, or leave so great a blot to 
my poor posterity, to shed blood without law and war- 
rant. Trusting that her Majesty, of her accustomed 
clemency, will take this my dutiful answer in good part.” 

This refusal, as we have seen, was written on the 2d 
February, in the evening, at Fotheringay ; and, next 
morning, (the 3d, Friday,) Davison received an early and 
hasty summons from Elizabeth, who called him into her 
chamber, and inquired if he had been with the warrant 
to the Chancellor’s. He said he had; and she asked 
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sharply why he had made such haste. “I obeyed your Ma2- 
jesty’s commands,” was his reply ; “and deemed it no 
matter to be dallied with.”—“ True,” said she, “ yet 
methinks the best and safest way would be to have it 
otherwise handled.” He answered to this, that, if it 
was to be done atall, the honourable way was the safest; 
and the Queen dismissed him. But by this time the 
warrant, with the royal signature, was in the hands of 
the Council ; and on that day they addressed a letter, 
enclosing it,to the Earl of Shrewsbury. This letter was 
signed by Burghley the Lord Treasurer, Leicester, 
Hunsdon, Knollys, Walsingham, Derby, Howard, Cob- 
ham, Sir Christopher Hatton, and Davison himself. Yet 


ar i . . } 
some fears as to the responsibility of sending it away | 


without the Queen’s knowledge, made them still hesitate 
to despatch it. In this interval, Paulet’s answer arriv- 
ed; and as Walsingham, to whom he had addressed it, 
was sick, (or, as some said, pretended illness,) the task 
of communicating it to Elizabeth fell on Davison. She 
read it withsymptoms of great impatience ; and, break- 
ing out into passionate expressions, declared that she 
hated those dainty, nice, precise fellows, who promised 
much, but performed nothing : 
her. But, she added, she would have it done without 
him, by Wingfield. Who this new assassin was, to 
whom the Queen alluded, does not appear. 

The volume closes with the execution of Mary ; 
and often as that tragic tale has been repeated, it 
loses nothing of interest or pathos in the elegant 
narrative of Mr. Tytler. This touching incident 
ends the scene :— 

An affecting incident now occurred. On removing 
the dead body, and the clothes and mantle which lay 
beside it, Mary’s favourite little dog, which had followed 
its mistress to the scaffold unperceived, was found nest- 
ling under them. No entreaty could prevail on it to 


quit the spot ; and it remained lying beside the corpse, | 


and stained in the blood, till forcibly carried away by 
the attendants. 


A copious Appendix, consisting of Proofs and | 


{llustrations of important facts in the volume, and 


drawn from manuscripts in the State-paper Office, | 


and from other collections hitherto unprinted, to 
which Mr. Tytler has obtained access, besides stamp- 
ing the work with authenticity, reveals many 
curious traits of individual character and national 
inanners, 

We have left ourselves little space to notice what 
we consider the peculiar merits of Mr. Tytler 
as an historian. 


profited. The English historical style was by many 


° r , 
considered to have reached perfection in the stately | 


casting allthe burden on | 


These are of no ordinary kind. | 
Shakespeare taught his countrymen a lesson in the | 
art of writing History, by which few of them have yet | 


march of the periods of Robertson ; while others 
preferred the lucid and easy undulating aarratiye 
of Hume. Neither of these eminent writers have, 
like Mr. Tytler, as it were dramatized the great 
events they recorded, and placed the leading chay- 
acters of history on the scene before us, surrounded 
by their natural accessories, and all in action,—eac', 
speaking his own very words, and unreservedly ex- 
pressing the varied and conflicting passions and 
| motives by which he was actuated while these 
things actually passed. This achievement, which 
Mr. Tytler has accomplished by ransacking their 
private and most confidential correspondence,— 
eaves-dropping, as it were, at their secret confer- 
; ences and councils, and thus laying bare every 
throb of their hearts before the spectator,—was, we 
presume, thought below the dignity of legitimate 
or classic history ; which only dealt in lofty general- 
ities and sweeping results, without seeking to trace 
or display those great or more minute springs which 
guided the complex movement. For laboured de- 
scriptions, cold, however graceful, he has, in brief, 
substituted action and vitality. What we, there- 
fore, consider the peculiar and very decided superi- 
ority of Mr. Tytler, is, claiming ampler scope and 
verge for his narrative ; applying, in short, the true 
principle to the composition of history,—resuscitat- 
ing its mouldering remains—bidding the dry bones 
live; and yet, while thus boldly innovating, never 
| once giving the rein to imagination ; but, on the con- 
_ trary, accomplishing his end by a more direct ap- 











| peal to truth and reality, and to the primary and 
authentic sources of information and knowledge, 
than hiseminent predecessors, who were contented 

to walk in the trammels which custom had prescrib- 
ed. He has in every case gone to the fountain-head ; 


taking nothing for granted, nothing at second-hand, 
- ’ s 


and leaving nothing unexamined. This argues a de- 


gree of perseverance and of actual time-consuming 


| drudgery, through which nothing save ardent enthu- 


The results are corresponding. We have a work 


valuable for the primary quality of all history,— 
authenticity, and accuracy, and fulness in the de- 
tail of facts; while with the strict fidelity of the 
portraiture are combined beauty, expression, indivi- 
duality, and whatever gives assurance that such 


was the real person—such the very scene. 


Se 


TO MISS ELLEN TREE, AS “JULIET.” 


** [ never thought before my death to see 
Youth's vision thus wade perfect.” 


O, Lavy! for one glance of Shakspeare’s eyes, 
From their eternity, upon thee now ! ° 
That Ae, e’en here on earth, might recognise 
His youthful vision once again, and bow 

Before it with youth’s fervour. And art thou 
But feigning passions which thou mak’st us fee! 


As if each tear and vow to love were real ? 


SHELLEY. 


Thy eloquence of face and “ trumpet-tongue,” 

Plead with our grosser senses to unseal 

Sources of admiration, that belong, 

Not merely to the abstract and ideal, 

But to our proper nature—to the strong 

Of heart, whom neither gold nor steel 

Have power to alienate from hopes of human weal. 
L. VD. 
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DUGGINS’S IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 


BY BON GAULTIER, 


Ix my travels up and down the world, I have 
met with not a few unexpected coincidences ; but 
one more pleasant than my meeting with my old 
friend, Charles Duggins, on the banks of the Upper 
\issouri, I certainly never encountered. The last 
time I had seen him was over the mahogany at my 
friend Briefless’s chambers in the Temple, where, 
with Sam Lover, Theodore Hook, George Cruick- 
shank, and a few more such spirits, we contrived 
to produce a very remarkable impression, or rather 
depression, upon a butt of our host’s best Bor- 
deaux. I had a faint recollection of having parted 
from him near the foot of St. Martin’s Lane in the 
fullowing singular fashion.—We had fallen into 
the hands of a couple of cabmea, who, seeing us 





ee 


somewhat lively, though not more so than gertle- | 
men ought to be, snapped us up, and, depositing us | 
in the interior of one of Hanson’s Patent Safeties, 


drove us helter skelter down the Strand, till the 


upsetting of the Patent Safety projected its driver | 
into the window of an oyster shop, and my friend | 


and myself into a gutter unctuous with the mud 
of three weeks of rain. When I recovered from 
the stun of my fall, I discovered my friend embrac- 


ing the curb stone in a very passionate manner,— | 


a living illustration of Virgil’s * procumit humi 
woz; but Thad no opportunity of observing his 
further movements, as at this moment my hat 


| brightness. 


was knocked over my eyes, and I felt my watch | 


take flight from my fob. Having, with some 
dificulty, restored my D’Orsay to its position, I 
rushed after the thief in pursuit,—I need hardly 
say Without effect,—and before I returned to the 
spot where I had left my friend, he was gone, some 
good Samaritan having, I presume, set him on his 
legs, and sent him home in a hackney coach. 

Soon after this I left England, and had been 
wandering to and fro upon the face of the vast 
earth, till I found myself one fine morning at the 
most remote hunting-fort of the North American 
Fur Company upon the Upper Missouri. 
about the end of March when I arrived there ; and 
as the hunters were about to descend the river with 
their returns of buffalo robes and other peltries, I 
availed myself of the opportunity of returning in 
one of their boats to the confines of civilisation. 

We had been descending the river for several 
days, a task of difficulty and danger, which those 
only who have performed it can appreciate. What 
vetween hostile Indians, snags, sunken rocks, ra- 
pids, and frost and snow that cut into the bones, 
the coyageur's life presents to the eye of the town- 
bred man as many desagrémens as can well be con- 
“regated into a compact space. But the fatigues and 
‘ufferings of the day once over, the boat drawn up 
“lu shore, the fire kindled, and plenty to eat, you 





It was | 


rocks, or through the silent forest,—his hearty 
carol echoing in the moonlight across the onward 
fowing river, and you would never think that this 
was the man who all day long had been wrestling 
with danger and privation, that to a man sitting 
over his parlour fire would seem to carry certain 
destruction to the sturdiest frame. Inured as my 
travels had made me to every species of privation, 
I was soon familiarized to this mode of life, and 
enjoyed the wonderful scenery, through which ¢ 
river swept, with a relish to which your Cockney 
tourist, who carries, like Dogberry, “everything 
handsome about him,” must be for ever a stranger. 

It was early morning, and we had just emerged 
from a bend in the river where, on either sice, 
precipices rose high above the water, shaped in 
fantastic forms, like huge monuments, terraces, 
and cathedral spires ; and, turning a creek, came 
insight ofa stretch of the river where the country 
was more level, and covered with timber to the 
water’s edge. The sun, which had hitherto been 
concealed from us by the steepness of the banks, 
now broke upon our view, suffusing hill, forest, and 
river with one broad glittering haze of gold, and 
almost blinding us for a time by the sudden 
As the eye became more familiar to 
the blaze, and better able to discriminate the fea- 
tures of the landscape, I descried, in the deep 
shadow of the forest on the left bank of the stream, 
a thin streak of blue smoke rising from the bank, 
and two figures standing near the point from which 
it rose. 

I pointed them out to my companions ; and lest 
they should prove to belong tu a war party of the 
Indians, who, at this part of the river, are well 
known to be troublesome, we saw that our guns 
were in order, and got our ball-pouches ready, in 
case of a brush. As we neared the figures, they 
made signs to us to approach, and their gestures 
soon satisfied us that they did not belong to the 
Red Men, but came of the same stock as ourselves, 
Our boat pulled to the shore of the river, which at 
this point might be about two hundred and thirty 


} 
Ne 


yards broad; and never shall I forget the exulta- 


tion of the poor devils as they hailed us, and we 
responded in good English to their appeal. The 
railway traveller who, after a collision, counts his 
limbs, and finds none of them amissing,—the 


mariner picked from his raft on the wild and waste- 


ful ocean,—the ironed felon when he is reprieved, 
—the much-enduring husband when his termagant 
wife pays the debt of nature—the only debt she 
ever paid,—these may feel a thrill of transport ; 
but their transport is nothing to that of the man 
who sees relief approach in the vast solitude, 


whose silence is broken only by the beatings of 


Wil rarely see a happier fellow than the reyageur. | 


Hear his broad laugh ringing among the gigantic | heard, in imagination, the savage yell of the Indian 


his own heart,—where he has, for hours on hours, 
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330 DUGG 


ringing in his ears, as the Red Man flourishes the 
tomahawk over his doomed and defenceless head. 


The outward man of my friends and myself was | 


not remarkable for its elegance or refinement ; but 
that of our new acquaintances was a good many 
degrees less so. The taller of the two had ona 
red flannel jacket, while his lower extremities were 
encased in a pair of deer-skin smalls of the amplest 
dimensions, with fringes about a foot long, sewed 
by wav of ornament into the outside seams. <A 
pair of mocassins, and a round white hat com- 
pleted his attire. His friend was even more primi- 


tively arraved ; his vestments, saving and except- | 


ing a short buffalo robe round his loins, and a pair 
of mocassins, being rigorously limited to those 
with which nature had endowed him. His skin was 
agreeably diversified, much after the fashion of a 
painter's apron, with a variety of ochres of the 


coarsest kind: and from these, and the feathers 


stuck into his hair, it was apparent that an attempt. 


had been made to ornament his person upon the 
Indian model, which had only imperfectly suc- | 
ceeded. [thought that I had seen the faces of our | 
friends before ; but when it is considered that one 
of them was fearfully gashed upon the cheek and 
brow, and that the other had been partially tatooed, 
I think I may be forgiven if I did not at once recog- 
nise in the former of these forlorn wanderers the 
immortal N. P. Willis, nor detect in the other the 
engaging smile of the peerless Duggins. 

The first congratulations over, our friends ap- 
plied themselves vigorously to the provisions which 
we set before them ; and before they had finished 
their third pound of buffalo steak each, and 
washed it down with an extra draught of grog, 
one of them was apostrophizing a lady of the name 
of - Melanie,” while the other muttered something 
about a child, a very little child, who rejoiced in 
of “little Nell.” Hilloah! thought I, 


and I took a narrower view 


the name 
whom have we here 2 
of the strangers. 

- Willis, my hov,” | exclaimed, in breathless 
surprise, as my scrutiny satisfied me of the iden- 
tity of one of them with the illustrious Penciller, 
“ what the devil brought you into the Far West ? 
Eeod, my fine fellow, you seem to have picked up 
Pummelings by the Way, in place of Pencillings, 
this time?” 

‘“ Eh, what?” retorted N. P., arresting his mo- 
of mastification, and gazing at me 
Is it 


lars in the act 
with all his eves, “ Bon Gaultier? No! 
you?) Well, T never!” 

* Don’t stand gaping there, man, like a stuck pig. 
Thank your stars Pm not Gibson Lockhart.” 

“ Bon Gaultier? Willis, did you say, Bon 
Gaultier?” exclaimed the shorter stranger, eveing 
me with his large intelligent orbs. 

“ To be sure Edid! [hope you have no fault 
to find with my pronunciation,” responded the 
bard of * Melanie, and other Poems,” bolting a 
mouthful in a pet, and nearly choking as he did so, 

“ My dear fellow, how are you?” exclaimed his 
friend; and, starting from his haunches, he rushed 
forward, and grasped me warmly by the hand. 
“ You remember Duggins?” | 

* What !—Charles Duggins?” IT replied, “ Re- | 
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member the Author of ‘Chuckleby’ and «Th, 
Sketches 2?’ Do I remember St. Paul's, or the 
Aldgate Pump? How can you be so superfiyoys 
my dear fellow, as to ask me if I remember 
you? By the by, how did you get home thas 
night you and I were spilt from the cab in the 


~Strand—what have you been doing since—apa 


finally, what in the name of all that is absurd and 
incomprehensible, brought vou to this quarter of 
the globe? To think of meeting such a pair of 
shepherds as you and Willis upon the Missoyrj, 
and in such toggery as this!) Why, vour mothers 
wouldn’t know vou. You have been getiing your. 
selves into a pretty particular vicious fix, I calen- 
late, as the Yankees say.” 

* Yankees, Sir,—what do you mean by that?” 
shouted Willis, reddening up in the face like a 
turkey-cock in a thunder storm. “ The man, Sir, 
that insults my nation, Sir—’ 

“ Oh, confound your nation !—we all know they 
speak purer English than the natives in the old 
country—ay, purer than my friends of Cockaigne 
themselves,” interjected Duggins, in a bland and 
pacific tone, that operated like oil upon the tem- 
pest in a teapot, which our friend N. P. had been 
getting up on his own account. He cooled down 
in a moment, and commenced an assault upon the 
leg of a roast goose, 

“Our friend, the Penciller, like all people that 
have no regard for other people's feelings, is ab- 
surdly sensitive,” whispered Duggins to me, “ in 
fact, he is one universal raw. You can hardly 
touch him, but he winces, ever since that merciless 
scourging he got inthe Quarterly. But he is real- 
lv not a bad fellow, though be does bore one dread- 
fully with that ‘ Melanie, and other Poems,’ of 
his. Hear him!—there he is at them already, 
though not half an hour out of the very jaws of 
death!” 

And, true enough, the author of “ Musings under 
a Bridge” was vocifgrating the following lines or 
rotundo, while he polished off the thigh bone of 
the goose, and gazed with glowing eyes upon the 
scenery before him :— 

“ The mountains that enfold 
In their wide sweep the coloured landscape round, 
Seem groups of giant kings, in purple and in gold, 
That guard the enchanted ground.” 

“Is it not delightful to see such elasticity of 
mind?” continued Duggins, testifying his delight, 
by tossing off another sneaker of gin and water. 
‘It is not often that we see such playful outbursts 
in the world-worn man, rising in the sunshine of 
fancy, like the glittering jet of some fairy fountain 
far hid inthe gloom of an enchanted garden. The 
spectre of wishes, hopes, and loves, decaying oF 


decayed, is too apt to fling its shadow across the 


weary heart. Its bloom, its first dewy freshness 
is dimmed and trodden away. Our tears are the 
consuming lava that sears the green mountain side, 
—not the bright April shower that gemmed the 
saddest moments of our infancy. When I was 4 
young boy, a very little child ;—’’ 

“For mercy’s sake, Duggins,” exclaimed Willis, 
bursting into a cold sweat, “don’t come that ever- 
lasting ‘little child’ over us just now. Deuce the 
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thing else have you talked about since we left New 
York.” 
« When I was a young boy—a very little ¢hild,” 
continued Duggins, with an air of offended dignity — 
« A little child, a rosy elf, 
Singing, dancing to itself, 
A fair round thing, with chubby cheeks, 
In jacket blue, and nankeen breeks, 
| suppose, | I chimed in. ‘ Go a-head, Duggins. 
When vou were a very little child—" 

“ Really, gentlemen, this is too bad. I did not 
expect to have the tender vein of sentiment which 
the retrospect of a bright joyous infancy always 
suggests toa gentle nature treated with this air of 
levity.” 

«Levity! my dear Duggins,” replied the Pen- 
ciller, “ I can assure you, these same blessed 
babies of yours are no laughing matter. There's 
Smike—poor Smike, andthe schoolmaster’s boy, 
the rery young boy, quite a little child—and little 
Nell, not to mention a host of minor fry, that have 
kept your readers weeping for the last three years 
like gum trees in the autumntime. Its an al- 
mighty shame, it is, to make the public your 
pocket-handkerchief in this way. You know it’s 
allgammon, and that these same very little children 
of yours were a set of as greasy, wheasy, puking, 
puling, dirty-faced little vermin, as ever broke the 
hearts of their over-wrought mothers, or scorned 
the familiar use of a pocket-handkerchief. If you 
want genuine poetry, the sentiment of a Sappho 
with the eloquence of a Euripides—there’s my 
é Melanie.’—”’ 

“Not to mention the ‘Other Poems. . Not a 
doubt of oy said I, * Vv the by, did you ever 
hear that distich of Fitzgreen Halleck’s upon your 
book? It runs something this way :— 

Would vou know the last stretch of poetical villany, 

Just read, if you can, N. P. Willis’s Melanie.” 

“ The everlasting nigger,” roared the American 
Euripides, starting to his feet, and looking as 
though his skin wouldn’t hold him. ‘ Wait till 
I catch him in Broadway ; and if it’s a fair fight, 
and no gouging, burn my old shoes, if I don’t beat 
him to the other end of eternity.” 

It was fortunate that it was now time for us to 
pursue our course, otherwise the excitement of the 
Penciller might have led him to commit some 
monstrous extravagance. <As it was, he merely 
picked up his rifle, which, by the way, he had 
christened by the name of “ Melanie,” and levelled 
it twice or thrice at an imaginary Halleck, with a 
very ferocious air. “ The lunatic, the lover, and 
the poet,’—for N. P. was at that moment the three 
gentlemen inone,—did no mischief, however, and we 


'a forenoon’s sport. 


the cheerful blaze : 


all jumped into our keel-boat, and pushed off. The | 


boatmen began to sing one of their songs,—not the 


wishy-washy affair,that Moore has palmed off upon | 


the boarding-schools as “The Canadian Boat Song,” 


—but a vigorous chant, manly in words and music, | 


that chimed well with the wild magnificence of the 


forest solitudes through which we were sweeping ; | 


and away we went, beneath a bright blue sky, | 


right merrily, 
A pleasant time we had of it during the next 
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W ills, Duggins, and myself took our share of the 
work at the boats, whenever we could be of service: 


and when we were forced to put on shore by the 


severity of the weather, the high wind, or any 


other cause, I found my friends no bad hands at 
bringing down an antelope, an elk, or a bighorn, 
and even a buffalo upon occasion, in the course of 
And when we would lay up 
for the night, and the covageurs were sleeping off 
the fatigues of the day, and the surfeit with which 
they invariably wound it up,—for a reyageur 
“beats all nature” at eating,—my literary friends 
and myself would pile fresh billets on the fire, and 
laying ourselves down beside it,on our buffalo skins, 
beguile the darkness with tales of our adventures 
Willis would sometimes 


and hair-breadth ‘scapes. 


slop us with his poetry, and Duggins maund 


about flowers and the glad sunshine, and young 
creatures, young and full of hope, stricken down 
and gathered to their graves; but I threatened the 
former with Fitzgreen Halleck’s distich, and in- 
terrupted the other with the familiar carol of 
“Bye Babby Bunting,” and by so doing rarely 


failed to bring them to their senses. 


* This is indeed enjoyment,” exclaimed Duggins, 
on one of these occasions, * a perfectly new sensa- 
tion, that hopeless desideratum of the civilized 
Hlere, with the broad heavens, and the 
silent majesty of the stars, canopying our heads, 
the old primeval forests around us, and the river 
rolling at our feet, as it has rolled from the begin- 
ning and will roll to the end of time,—here, with 
the vast hush of boundless solitudes awing the 


world! 


heart into devotion too intense for words 
* (io a-head upon that figure !”’ 
while the Penciller began to quote— 





‘ ° : + . ) > anh 
“Its my delight, on a shiny night, 


When my Melanie peeps from her lattice light. 


ee] 


* Here, as 1 was saying, laid upon the banks of 
this vast river, by the wolf-scaring faggot,” con- 
tinued the imperturbable Dugyins, “ and couched 
upon the shaggy hide of the tremendous bison, that 
but yesterday shook the prairie with the thunder 


** 


of his tread — 


“ Oh did you not hear of a jolly young buffalo, 
That kicked up his heels at the Indian’s gruff hallo!” 


struck in the incorrigible “* Muser under a Bridge.” 

* Here, as | was saying, in this pathless desert, 
I know not how it is, but somehow there rise be- 
fore me bright visions of the homes of men, and 
all the soft humanities that impart a grace to life. 
I see fire-lit rooms, with happy faces smiling into 
the father, his day's anxieties 
thrown by, and near him the young blossoms of 
his love,—his children, young boys and girls, very 


little children 





“ These infernal children again! Really, Dug- 
gins, this is too bad. I'm chawed catawampously, 
if 1 stand it,” exclaimed Willis, in a state of violent 


| excitement. 


“ Green lanes, too, smile out before me in the 
cheerful sunshine, and flowers are springing there, 
gladness of 
their dawning love, and a world of all bright and 
fortnight, which it took us to reach St. Louis. | beautiful things— ” 


and maids are singing there, in the 


said I, yawning, 
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“ Oh, confound it, Duggins, keep all that for | the spectators, as dark and dreary as the midnight 


your next book. May I be shot, if I see any 
of these bright and beautiful things that you have 
been palavering about. It’s desperately cold, and 
I feel as if I could pay my addresses to that flask 
which you’ve been sucking at for the last quarter 
of an hour ; so pass the rosy, my friend, and give 
us something in your lively vein. That's all right,” 
I continued, as I caught the flask which he threw 
across the fire to me; “and now, my fine fellow, 
fire away!” 

“ Very well, I confess I was growing sentimental. 
So here goes. 

“TI told you,” said he, “ last night, how the 
dinner went off, that they gave ne on my arrival 
at New York. 
wine undeniable, and the speakers managed to 
soft-sawder me and themselves with the utmost 
dexterity,—taking care, though, to let me under- 
stand, that though I was a deucedly clever fellow, 
their own writers were all to nothing a cleverer 
set, ‘by a long chalk, than Iwas. I had had a 
taste of this sort of thing at Edinburgh, however ; 
so I didn’t feel much put about. Christopher 
North had told me in so many words that my 
works, beside Sir Walter's, and half a dozen other 
novelists of the north, were very small ale indeed ; 
and a succession of orators, who spoke in strong 
gutturals, had thrown a man that they called 
Burns, I think, in mv teeth, till | felt about as 
perplexed as a fly in a treacle-pot, and didn’t know 
how to look. So, you see, when they came to tell- 
ing me, at New York, to take lessons from Cooper, 
lay, I lint, Bird, Sedgwick, et hoe JEenus onine, I 


_heaven without the cheerful moon; and yy 


; ine is 
| not the nature to inflict one pang of disappoint. 
ment upon a single kindly heart, when any sacri. 


fice of my own comfort or convenience can prevent 
the sickly spasm. These reflections, and 4 couple 
of soda powders, restored my equanimity, and | 





| proceeded forthwith to array myself in the dress 


which [ had previously selected as the most appro. 
priate for the occasion. 
“7 was intuitively aware that the extreme good 


taste of the company would induce them in many 
instances to embody ina palpable form those chap. 


-acters which have emanated with some little fel}. 


The dishes were excellent, the | 





did not feel at all strange, but took it rather as a | 


compliment than otherwise. 
the land lay, I talked to them about their ever- 
lasting fine country, which had given birth to the 
most everlasting lot of fine writers that ever dirtied 


And so, seeing how | 


city from my humble pen. Such marked atte. 
tion I was determined should be met upon my part 
with reciprocal delicacy : accordingly, as a com. 
pliment to the characteristic features of the great 
Republic, I had borrowed the dress and semblance 
of one of their most distinguished citizens, and g 
slight appliance of oil and lamp-black, together 
with a becoming disarrangement of the lower 
garments, completed the transmutation of Charles 
Duggins into Mr. James Crow. I had_ persuaded 


| my poetical friends, Mr. Fitzgreen Halleck and 


Mr. Mullins Bryan, te countenance me in this 
scheme, by adopting characters drawn from the 
unsurpassable fictions of the immortal Cooper; 
and, accordingly, on my return to the drawing- 
room, | was much gratified to find those gentle- 
nen attired with surprising fidelity,—the first as 
Natty Bumppo, the well-known Leather-stocking 
of the American Scott, and the other as Chingach- 
gook, the Sagamore, with several fathoms of wam- 
pum twisted round his waist, a tomahawk, as large 
as a coal-hatchet, in his belt, and as many scalps 
dangling about him as would have made the for- 


/ tune of a London hairdresser. 


paper ; and told them how immortal proud I was | 


to see such illustrious men as Halleck, and Bryan, 
and Peleg Longfellow, and Brown, and Smortolk 
around me; and then they cheered, and the band 
struck up * Yankee Doodle,’ and they all looked 
as lively as skinned eels, But the fancy ball at 
the Park Theatre, a few nights after, beat the 
dinner all hollow. Fill your pipes ; and, Willis, 
mind you don’t interrupt me with any of these 
verses of yours, but listen ‘with an attent car,’ and J 
shall give you a full, true, and particular account of 


THE DUGGINS FANCY BALL. 

“ The importunity of our kind friends detained 
us (nothing loath) so long at the festive board, 
that our preparations for appearing in fancy cos- 
tuine at this great national féte were necessarily 
curtailed. For my own part, I acknowledge that 
the copious draughts of American admiration forced 
upon me during that memorable evening, not to 
mention the champagne, were not without their 
effects. I felt, upon retiring to my apartment, 
slightly elevated, and would gladly, had it been 
possible, have pled the excuse of indisposition, 
aud absented myself altogether. But I was con- 


** Ain't this the sort of thing, gentlemen ?” said 
I, as, after performing several gyrations round the 


apartment in imitation of a whirling Derveesh, I 


struck, with elevated toe and depressed heel, the 


crowning attitude of the Columbian fakir, as I had 


seen it performed by Mr. Rice at the Adelphi. 
“ For I turn about, and wheel about, and do just so, 
And every time I turn about, I jump Jim Crow.” 
*?'Tarnal death to me, Bosh,” replied Mr. Hal- 
leck, in convulsions, ** if you a’n’t enough to 
smother a ’possum—you are! But come, be spry! 
Pin chawed catawampously, if we won't be too late 


'to see the gals splitting their toe-nails by the 


| bushel—we will! 


99 


*Q yes!” added Mr. Mullins Bryan, affirma- 
tively, in the strong nasal accent, characteristi¢ 
of the true (Columbian ; whereupon we stepped 


into a coach, and drove straight to the place of 


festive expectation—the great theatre of New York. 


| ° 
‘awaited us there! 


“What pen shall describe the spectacle that 
How intensely gratifying to 
him who was the sole theme and object of a na- 
tion’s homage! The pit of the enormous theatre 
was boarded over from the centre box to the back 
scenes, and crowded with animated figures, attired 
in every variety of gay and glittering costume. 


scious that, without me, that vast lamp-lit Trans- | The boxes themselves were filled with the élite of 
atlantic hall would appear to the mental vision of | the American nobility and gentry—all the high 
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asthere ! On one side sate the stately Virginian, 
with wide-flowing nankeen pantaloons ; his raven- 
plack glossy hair standing out in unpruned beauty 
ike a bush of funereal cypress, his sun-burnt 
cheek as brown as the Havannah cigar which he 
held within his finely chiselled lips. Beside him 
was the woodsman from far Kentucky, too sincere 
of heart to conceal his native forest manners he- 
neath the high military honours to which he had 
neon self-elected. No! primitive and coatless, in 
all the dignified and airy coolness of shirt sleeves, 
he sate with his Herculean legs thrown carelessly 
over the front of the box; his checked shirt un- 
buttoned, so as to discover the shaggy redundance 
of atawny chest, which, from the frequent sidelong 
elances of bright eves, seemed to have a capi/lary 
attraction for the ladies. Thefragmentofa pumpkin 
pie graced one of his hands, and a mighty bumper 
of gin-sling sparkled in the other. As 1 gazed 


nlood, all the intellect, all the beauty of Columbia | 
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on him, I felt my heart stirred with memories of 
home, and my eyes moist with sweetest tears ; for | 


before me there rose visions of the polished denizens 
of the shilling gallery at the Surrey, and the com- 


which throws such a charm over the audience at 


“On we went, the crowd gathering around us; 
bright, burning, blistering eyes darting lightning 
into mine—music, ringing in my ears, mingled with 
the shouts of admiration; a human ovation, probably 
without parallel since the days of Washington. 

* Wherever 1 turned, I was stunned with cries 
of ‘That's Bosh, is it?’ ‘Who's Bosh?’ ‘I'm 
blistered if I know.’ ‘ Ain’t he a ring-tailed squeal- 
ler?) Darned if he don’t beat all natur !'—* Crikey, 
which ishim ? * Him berry lubly, Missey Dinah! 
—I guess, him arn't bigger than a ‘coon cub.’ 
‘Garamighty, dat not Bosh; dat Massa Crow!’ 
‘Him much too handsome!’ ‘ Lively, I guess, 
as a Dutch cheese in the dog-days.’ -**Tarnal 
death! straunger, stand off my corns.) ‘Oh, you 
nigger, open the door and let the lady's heel out !’ 
— ‘Isn't he the true breed, half horse, half alliga- 
tor, with a sprinkling of the steam-boat * May 
I be shot, if he isn’t... *O wake snakes and 
walk your chalks !’—* Three cheers for Duggins 
and independence !'\—* That's your sort, old Loco- 
foco !’—— Take an ideer of drink, straunger ?’ ‘Go 
a-head, Squire Bosh!’ * Liquor him, and he'll jump 





Jim Crow!’ &e. &e. 
bination of refined enjoyment, and gay abandon, | 


Rous’s Eagle Tavern, NewCity Road. Opposite the | 


Kentuckian was the inhabitant of Arkansas, dis- 


encumbering his brilliant teeth from dietetie frag- | 


ments with the point of an enormous bowie-knife ; 
and in conversation with him the more refined 
DOrsay of the Broadway, ever and anon ejecting 
from his mouth, with careless grace, a jet of saliva 
tinged with the hue of the cherished quid. And 
the women but in merey to myself, [ must 
forbear describing them. Enough to say (and the 
words fall short of the reality) that all Paradise 
and New York were there. 

“A general shout was raised at our entrance, 
and the rush towards us was so great, that I, 
though considerably above the average height of 
humanity, was in some danger of being over- 
whelmed. However, my friends, Natty Bumppo 
and the Sagamore, both men of extraordinary 
strength, set back to back, and by dint of vigorous 
kicks administered to the shins of the foremost of 
the throng, preserved something like breathing 
room. Halleck was the most emphatic. 





which surprised even myself, 


“Darn your gander shanks, you cornshucking | 
son of a crocodile !” said he, to a tall gentleman in| 


a leather hunting-shirt, who was pressing pre- 
cipitately forward, “ if you don’t stand back from 
Syuire Bosh, P11 be down upon you like a night- 
hawk on a June bug! Burn my old shoes, you 
‘tarnal nigger, do you hear me? Sheer off in some- 


* Amidst these and other gratifying exclama- 
tions, we made the tour of the theatre, when my 
friends set me down in a state bordering on suffo- 
cation, and I was formally introduced to the chief 
dignitaries of the place. ‘This ceremony concluded, 
the dancing commenced with great spirit, and an 
elegance truly American, in minute spaces of five 
feet by four, dug out of the crowd by a posse of 
Kentuckians, who volunteered the assistance of 
their elbows for the occasion. I felt so much ex- 
hilarated, that I yielded to the request of some of 
my fair companions, and jumped ‘Jim Crow,’ 
and ‘Sich a getting up stairs, with a vivacity 
I was forced to re- 
peat this exhibition at various parts of the theatre ; 
for when it became known generally that I danced 
these national figures, my entertainers were in 
such ecstasies, that they insisted on my going 
through them at every corner of the immense ball- 
room, that every person present might enjoy the 
sight. It was a fatiguing operation; but I am 
not one of those who can refuse to gratify the 
wishes of kindly hearts—’ 

“Get along, and never mind what you are!” I 
exclaimed. 

“]T can give no description of the brilliant scene 
in language vivid enough to convey the faintest 
idea of the reality. Even now, it flits before me 


like the disjointed fragments of those fairy visions 


thing less than no time, or I'll be too wrathy for | 


my shirt to hold me; I will!” 


“ As my friend Mullins Bryan likewise announ- | 


ced his intention of ‘gouging’ any individual, 


whose curiosity might overbalance his politeness, | 


and with great liberality volunteered ‘to whip his 


weight in wild-cats,’ the ardour of the crowd con- | 


siderably abated ; and it was at length agreed that 
I should make the circle of the hall mounted on 
the shoulders of my friends, in order that proud 
America might behold her guest. 


e 


which haunt the sleep of children—rery little chil- 
dren, in the first bloom of innocence 
* At thesechildren again,” screamed the Penciller! 
Dugginscontinued—* those tender buds sprouting 
upon the tree of life. My heart is not seared ; but 
7? 


yet it has survived its freshness ! 
” remarked Willis, paren- 





*And no mistake! 
thetically. 

“ Between the intervals of the dance, I was 
highly gratified to observe the peculiar talent 
which many of the company exhibited in their 
personification of character. Of course, those 


drawn from my own works were most familiar to 
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me; and I do not hesitate to say, that the per- 
formances, as a whole, were most creditable to 
the Transatlantic taste and feeling. Here two 
Messrs. Beerible, undeniable twins, brothers in 
love and in liquor, fraternally concocted a double 
sneaker of mint-julep: there, a Sniveller, with 
stentorian voice, demanded more fluid from the 
bar, or called upon a congenial Chuckster to circu- 
late the rosy: and there, a John Browdie was 
making love to a blooming Kate Chuckleby in the 
choicest accents, and highly figurative language of 
Tennessee. On one side stood Mr. Winkin, arrayed 
for metropolitan sport, perfect even to the check of 
his unapproachable tie, with the sallow neck of a 
dead gosling depending from his shooting-bag : on 


the other, a Dolly Farden tripped bewitchingly | 
along, casting sidelong glances of fascination at | 


a representative of the great sea-serpent, who 
‘ swinged the scaly horror of his folded tail’ along 
half the floor of the theatre. But the most dis- 
tinguished humourist of all was a Barnaby Fudge, 


who appeared with a real live turkey in his basket, | 


an amazing animal, whose accomplishments fell 
little short of those possessed by the visionary 
Gripes. He accosted me thus: 

“ Ho, straunger ! don’t vou know Barnaby, poor 
silly Barnaby, who can grin the bark off a gum- 
tree? You'll liquor us, master, won’t you, for it’s 
dry talking ?—Eh heh ‘—Won't he, Gripes? won't 
he, you “tarnal critter?” 

“Gobble! gobble! gobble !—gone ‘coon! gone 
‘coon! gone ’coon! Dugyins, stand a sherry cobler ; 
mix a julep up, we'll all have mint!" vociferated 
the bibulous bird. 

* Well said, Gripes! brave Gripes !—Gripes is a 
knowing one, I calculate,” said the fictitious Bar- 
naby, placing his finger on the side of his nose, 
and edging me towards a side-table. ‘ Mint’s the 
word, eh ? I’m from Natchez, where no man dare 
refuse grog before breakfast, and the pump-water 
is three-parts rum. Darn your wattles, Gripes! 
take them out of my tumbler, or U1l switch your 
tail with a coppersnake ; I will!” 

* Never say die! Drink’s the thing !—Give 
Gripes a drink !—I’m a julep, Tm a julep, I’m a 
julep!? screamed the astounding turkey, every 
feather in its neck standing up like whalebone as 
it ineffectually pecked at the glass. Exhausted at 
length, it drew in its head to the basket, and issued 
copious orders for the immediate preparation of 
scores of juleps. 

* Now straunger, take your change out of that,” 
said Barnaby, shouldering his cudgel. ‘ You 
won't grudge a dollar to stand treat for a rale 
genuine rough-neck, I calculate. 
over to Namby-pamby Willis yonder, and bush- 
whack the old Adam out of the skeary critter, in 
less time than you'd skin a cockatoo !”’ So saving, 
he departed on his mission of merey, ‘ 

- By this time Willis had dropt ‘asleep, or there 
is no saying how fatal the consequences of these 
personalities might have been, 

“1 was about to follow,” continued Duggins, 
“when my eye was arrested by an interesting 





group, which I could not for a moment mistake. | 


It was my fair-haired Nell, the most heautiful of 


| dream, and you musn’t drink any more gin 
| 


I'll just step | 


| my creations, my own peculiar dream-chilq with 
} b ‘ 
her old grandfather !—Yes! there they stoo. ™ 
living, glowing reality, eating macaroons jn the 
lighted theatre of New York !—My heart vearned 
| towards them. ; 
“Come away, dear, do!” said the child, seizing 
the old man by the arm, “T have had a dreadful 
‘ ° ”? -slings, 
—Come, and away with me! 
“Yes, but I will though, Nelly,” said the old 
man, “for Pm thirsty—very thirsty.—W) 


‘ne 
tue 


inoney have you about you, Nelly dear?’ 


“Don’t now, dear!” said the child. “ You's 


more than three-quarters corned already, and vour 


old head will be splitting to-morrow like a hickory 


nut.” 
* Look a-head for spontaneous combustion.” 
- b | 


said Mr. Chuckster, swaggering up to the table: 


“l’m a gray squirrel, if I won't stand brandy cock- 
tails all round ; I will. Straunger—let’s liquor.” 

“7 was on the point of complying with this cour- 
teous invitation, when my attention was drawn to 


a gouging match between two gentlemen of the 
bar, which was decided in favour of the junior 


member, who plunged his thumb into the head of 
the senior, and succeeded in forcing the eye from 
its socket. This little incident over, dancing re- 
commenced with great spirit: but it is really im- 
possible to describe, with anything like accuracy, 
all the events of this delicious evening. I might, 
did my modesty not forbid, descant upon the me- 
dallions and decorations, of which the principal 
was a huge transparency representing the genius 
of Columbia in the act of crowning a certain indi- 


vidual, and in large letters beneath, 


“AMERICA’S WELCOME TO BOSIL!” 


But | shall forbear, and merely add, that I went 
home about two o’clock of the morning, very suffi- 
ciently in beer ; that the harmony ef the meeting 
was uninterrupted, save by a few bouts with the 
howie-knife, (only five of which proved ultimately 
fatal ;) and that in the words of my illustrious 
friend, James Langton Bennett: * Jt was a night 


long to be remembered—verFecrLy Pick WicK1AN,” 


* Bravo, Duggins,” I exclaimed, “ that will 
make a famous chapter in your forthcoming work 
on this country. You mean to publish your Im- 
pressions of course ?” 

* Oh, yes, certainly, with illustrations, by my 
accomplished friend, Phiz, who, as he has never 
been in this glorious land, will do it admirably— 
his imagination being wholly unfettered by reality.” 

“A decided advantage. And what, pray, was 
your impression of the New Yorkers upon the 
whole 7” 

“Why, between ourselves, they are all very 
well, so far as dress and looks go, and hospitable 
enough, no doubt; but may I be whipped, if 4 
more ill-bred, inquisitive, obtrusive set of bores 
ever worried a poor devil’s life out of him. Wher- 
ever | went, I was stared at like a mountebank. If 
I walked abroad, I was not allowed to use my 
eyes for the crowds that pressed about me; andif 


Y staid at home. I was not allowed a moment 
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ople calling, that I knew no more of 
At last I gave 
sick—dying—got a day’s rest, 


'?? 
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bv o 
“ne I ae the New Zealanders. 


out that ] was é 
ked up my traps, and started for Niagara 

« Well, and what is your opinion of the famous 
Falls?” 

« Why, as to that,” replied Duggins, * 1 have 
had some experience of cascades. ‘That, for in- 
stance, at the Colosseum in the Regent’s Park, has 
always appeared to me a triumph of art. The 
rush of water occasioned by the opening of a ca- 
nal lock, has ever struck me as one of the sublimest 
features in nature ; and no external object remains 
more vividly impressed upon my mind, than the 
great fall of the Water of Leith at Bell's Mills, 
now visible from the Dean Bridge at Edinburgh, 
which I visited when a young boy, a very little 
child—and again saw during my late visit. Not- 
withstanding, | must confess, that the first view of 
Niagara took me by surprise. 1 was, in fact, not 
prepared for it. The enormous volume of water— 
a very ocean—rolling over the stupendous preci- 
pice, the deafening sullen roar, and the drenching 
atmosphere of spray, do certainly form objects of 
more than common interest. At the same time, the 
air is decidedly damp and unpleasant, the tempera- 
ture considerably below forty of Fahrenheit’s scale, 
and the Table Rock so sloppy, as to penetrate the 
thickest shoe.” 

“Excellent critic!” I exclaimed; calling to 
mind Yorick’s exclamation in a well-known pas- 
sage. 

“T possess,” continued Duggins, with a philoso- 
phical air, ‘*a strong feeling of the sublime; but 
[have taken some pains to repress it: for, asa 
man dwelling among men, I consider the promo- 
tion of kindly and social emotions the first duty of 
existence ; and experience has convinced me, that 
convivial hilarity is rarely to be found coupled 
with the more majestic attributes of savage nature.” 

mm Spoken likean Aristotle !” 
lengthened cloud from my calumet. 

“ Hongcore !”? vociferated the Penciller, who 
was dreaming that he was listening to Mrs. Wood 
rom the front seat of the shilling gallery at the 
Vark Theatre, with his own Melanie by his side. 

“Fancy Dick Swiveller at Niagara !” 
Uugyins, rising in his tone. ‘ Could that gor- 


ry °. 3 . : ~ h] aW i } . . . . ‘ 
cried L; as blewa | Hunt did of a withering lampoon, as something 
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clamation was—‘ My eyes!’ Hers was—‘ Well, 
did you ever?’ and I believe we both felt the force 
of the sentiment. If I were asked to give a com- 
parison of Niagara, I should certainly say, that it 
was like nothing in the world so much as a sty- 
pendous green stage-curtain flowing over an un- 
bounded proscenium ;—only I should rather think, 
that no sane spectator would care about a peep at 
what was going on behind. 

* We were gazing atthe Falls, when we heard a 
full musical voice below us, reciting some such 
verses as these :— 

“ Seething with serpent hiss, that might appal 

The mightiest soul, the hell of water's hurl’d 
In thunder o’er the steep, as if that all 
The gods had set their seal, to give the world 

Assurance of a glorious water-fal] !” 

friend 

fieu- 
rative style, “if that ain’t Mullins Bryan spout- 
ing his own verses, the conceited nigger.” “ And so 
it was. Mullins Bryan, like myself, had fled the 
crowd, the hum, and = shock of men, to wash 
off some of the dry dust of weary life in Nature's 
baptism ; and we all returned to the hotel together, 
where we made a jolly night of it, and projected 
that mad-cap expedition, which has landed me 
here, and left the bones of my poetical friend to 
whiten upon the prairies. Poor Bryan, thou wert 
as gentle a heart as ever dined upon roast chicken, 
or fanned the cheerful flame of suciality with a 
tumbler of thin negus.” 

* But what,” I inquired, “put you upon mak- 
ing an expedition into the prairies among the say 
ages and men of Inde ?” 

** You may indeed ask that!” replied Dugyins, 
* 1 don’t know how it was, but we 


exclaimed our 
Willis, who was with us,in his usual high], 


There’s no snakes,”’ 


rg 


got talking of 


| the state of nature, and poor Bryan grew so elo- 


quent about the prairies, and the rivers, and the 
mountains, and the buffaloes, and all that sert of 
thing, that I, who thought of them only as Leigh 


pleasant to read of in a book, conceived it might not 
he a bad idea to see something of the reality. And 


when Bryan reached the climax of his eloquence, 


seous spectacle awaken in his generous bosom any | 


fthe agreeable sensations which the sign of the 
‘roat and Gridiron would inspire? No! Of him 
‘t might be said with Byron, 


“ He heard it, but he heeded not. His eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 
The simple element he did despise— 

But where the tap-room in Whitechapel lay, 
There were his pot companions all the day, 
There sate the social Chuckster— 


“ My own feeling, I am not ashamed to Say, is 
much the same.” 

‘“ Dugzins, you're a trump !” was all that I 
ould find power to say, as in speechless emotion I 
handed him the flask of rum. He took an able- 
bodied pull at the generous fluid, and resumed. 
“And yet I was overpowered—very much 80, 
indeed, and so was my companion. My first ex- 





and exclaimed, 


* And then to mark the lord of all, 
The forest hero trained to wars, 
Quivered and plumed, and lithe and tall, 
And seamed with glorious sears, 
Walk forth amid his reign, to dare 
The wolf, and grapple with the bear, 


I felt satisfied that they must be a set of very 
fine fellows, these Indians, and resolved to make 
their acquaintance. Besides, what knew I but | 
might find a Pickwick among the Siouxes,—a Tim 
Linkinwater among the Pawnees,—a Mulberry 
Hawk among the Crows,—or aSwiveller among the 
Assinaboins / Bryan, too, wanted some ideas for his 
poems, and sure enough he stood direfully in need 
of them ; and our friend the Penciller thought he 


might make a taking book by prying into the 


domestic secrets of the wigwam, and chronicling 
the small scandal of the smoking party in the New 
York Mirror. So we resolved to make a start of 
it, and accordingly off we set for the Indian coun- 
try. 
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“We got on uncommonly well for a time, and 
I dare say should have managed to return home in 
a whole skin, but for that restless curiosity which, 
you know, is the besetting sin of our friend. We 
had spent a day or two with a party of the Black- 


fect, with whom we had fallen in, and I had got into | 


high favour with the chiefs, by making sketches 
of them: my friend Catlin had been among them 
before, and had inoculated them with a taste for 
the fine arts. I was looked upon as a great medi- 
cine man, and my friends and myself were treated 
with the utmost respect accordingly. But our 
friend there, not content with observing the man- 
ners of the Indians, as they showed themselves 
openly to us, resolved to take a sly peep of what 
went on within doors. He watched the moment 
when a brareentered his wigwam with his four young 


wives; and, creeping in, ensconced himself behind a | 


pile of buffalo robes. What he heard or saw | 
suppose we shall learn one day from the New York 
Mirror. 1 never asked him. 
had been outwitted in his eaves-dropping for once ; 
for, while he was busy pencilling his observations, 
he felt himself grasped from behind, and on look- 


ing round, a fierce old Indian met his view, flourish- 


ing a grisly tomahawk ina playful but ominous 
manner above his head. Willis, who is a strong- 
honed fellow, and used to rough work, knocked 
him over and bolted. Bryan and myself were 
roused a few seconds afterwards by his calling to 
us to fly for dear life. 
on our horses’ backs, and scouring along the prairie, 
while the howl of the infuriated Indians in pur- 
suit lent new wings to our fear. Ilowever, we 
contrived to distance them ; and morning’s dawn, 
by the best of luck, brought us in sight of one of 
the Fur Company's forts, where we were admitted, 
and most hospitably entertained. 


our pursuers dashed up to to the palisades of the 
fort, flourishing their tomahawks and daggers, and 
filling the air with the most unearthly cries of 
vengeance. Finding that our fortification, how- 
ever, was too strong for them, they retired. But 
the Indian, though foiled for a time, forgets not 
his revenge except in death ; and of this we soon had 
experience. 

* My friends and myself were sitting in one of 
the bastions of the fort one evening, smoking and 
chatting comfortably about things in general. 
The evening had been oppressively hot, and I had 
noticed that the sky was in some places as black 
as pitch. In a short time the whole firmament 
round and round was one mass of darkness. The 
clouds descended till they appeared alinost to touch 
the ground,—the atmosphere was close and suffo- 
eating. I remarked to my friends, that, if I mistook 
not, we were going to have a fearful night. The 
words were scarcely out of my mouth when we 
heard a low moaning sound among the ravines. 
Presently the hurricane commenced, accompanied 


by the loudest thunder, the most vivid lightning, | 


and the heaviest rain I ever saw. The bastion 
shook to its foundation. We ran down with all 
our speed, I lost my hat in crossing the fort : and 
by the lightning I could see the flagstaff bending 


Suffice it that he. 


In a twinkling we were | 


‘air, fell like a log to the earth. 


of the boundless wilderness. 


‘like a willow. We reached our apartment in 
the fort with difhculty, and had scarcely done gy 
‘when we heard something fall with a loud crash 
| We thought it wasthe old bastion, where we had bene 
sitting, and the master of the fort tried to get oy 
tosee. After being fairly driven back four time, 
_by the wind and rain, he got out, and found th» 
| whole range of picquets on one side of the fort laid 
flat upon the ground, 

“Here was a pretty business. The Indians, we 
knew,were close in the neighbourhood, and our party, 
which consisted of only eight men in all, besides 
my friends and myself, could present no Opposi- 
tion to their formidable numbers. So soon as we 

‘discovered the calamity, we seized our arms and 
'rushed to occupy the trenches. The hurricane 
| continued. The thunder pealed around us: and 
the occasional flash of the forked lightning served 
to add new terrors to the gloom. In about an 
hour the tempest abated ; but not with it did our 
fears abate, for the crack of half-a-dozen rifles from 
the forest told us that the Indians were wpon us, 


| There was a pause of a moment, and you might 


have heard a pin fall along our line. 

“Save your fire till you can get a view of the 
rascals,” whispered the master of the fort. We 
did not require to economize it long ; for, with a 
hideous whoop, the Indians dashed from the brake, 
and in a trice they were within a few yards of us, 
We fired, and not a ball but did its duty. The 
foremost rare received in his forehead the contents 
of our friend Bryan's rifle, and, jumping high in 
What followed is 
chaos—I saw Willis cutting about him like a 
Berserkar, giving and receiving gashes on every 
hand ; and I warrant me, many a Blackfoot will 
carry his mark with him to the grave. Never 


could [ have supposed the author of ** Melanie and 
“We had not been long there when a host of | 


Other Poems,” to have had so much mettle in him. 
I laid about me in all directions, and was growing 
faint with wounds, when a sudden blaze flashed 
out upon the midnight sky.—The fort was in 
flames! and the blazing pile lighted up the gashed 
and gory bodies of its unfortunate denizens. | 
sunk to the ground, alongside of my poor friend 
Bryan, who had been brought to the embraces of 
mother Earth by the blow of a club, some minutes 
before it bestowed a similar compliment upon my- 
self, 

* The dying groans of the unfortunate victims had 
scarcely sunk into the silence of death, when the In- 


_dians, hastily collecting their booty, placed my poor 


comrade, Mullins Bryan, and myself, who were the 
only survivors, upon twoof the wild prairie horses, in 


the very centre of the cavaleade, and with ferocious 


yells of triumph, dashed at full speed into the heart 
Fettered, wounded, 
weary, and heart-broken as I was, the rapid mo- 
tion and violent plunging of the animal which I 
rode somewhat recalled my energies, and enabled 
me with more attention to note the singular and 
terrific aspect of the savage tribe into whose hands 
I had fallen, Of a truth the survey was by ne 
Ineans encouraging. Conceive sixty or seventy 
tall, copper-coloured figures, half-naked, streaked 
over with seams of red and yellow paint, their 
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faces tattoed with the most grotesque and hideous ! 
figures, gory scalps suspended from their waists, 
porcupine quills thrust through their noses and 
their ears, and mounted on a troop of infuriated 
horses a8 Wild and frantic as though possessed 
hy the demoniac spirit of their riders. Such was 
the ghastly troop that surrounded us,—the terrible | 
and remorseless Blackfeet of the Chip-chow-cherry- 
chow river! 

“With vell, and whoop, and eldritch laughter, 
we sped through the far Savannah, startling the 
eray wolf from his lair, and driving furiously 
through herds of astounded buffaloes. No rest, 
no refreshment,—not even a drop of water to 
moisten our parched lips, and allay the burning | 
thirst that was gnawing at our vitals. Morning | 
dawned ; the sun glared upon us with intolerable | 
vehemence.—Oh, that ever the blessed sun should 
hecome a weariness to man! Huge clouds of dust 
choked our feeble respiration,—my brain grew 
dark and dizzy, and i fell into a swoon, 

“It was evening when I awoke. We had en- | 
camped for the night in a small ravine by the side 
of a murmuring stream. The clear stars already | 
began to glitter in the dark-blue empyrean. The 
cool wind breathed upon my fevered brow with 
more than Elysian freshness, [ raised my head 
with ditheulty, and looked round, Our captors 
were seated by a huge fire, smoking their calumets, 
and circulating, with remarkable rapidity, several 
bottles of rum, part of the plunder from the fort. | 
Near me lay Mullins Bryan, bound and shackled, | 
his fine eve fixed with an expression of deadly 
hatred upon the savage group, and his hands con- 
vulsively clenched, as if clutching the fatal howie- 
knife. T coughed slightly to attract his attention, 
and he turned his head. 

**Tarnal death to me, Duggins,” said my friend, 
“if this ant a vicious fix, it is! Them blood- 
thirsty niggers will make mincemeat of us be- 
fore long, or there's no snakes in Virginny, | 
reckon, 





“ Crracious heaven |” said I, “is there no possi- 
bility of escape ;" 

“Ax a ‘possum to jump out of his skin!” re- 
plied Bryan, “It’s as little use trying it as pump- 
iug for thunder in dry weather. J know the crit- 
ters well. They’re the bloodiest murdering set of 
savaves in the prairies ; and Lord help man, woman, 
or child, that falls into their hands,—gouging’s a | 
joke to he 

* An Indian advanced from the fire, and touched 
my shoulder. “ Is the pale-face sad?” said he, 
atone of playful irony, * will he not drink fire- 
Water with his red brother?” and he put a bottle | 
to my lips. 


“T drank. but not eagerly. ‘The Indian observ- 
ed me narrowly, and continued. 

“ The pale-face is a great medicine. Is not the 
fire-water good 2” 

“It is good,” said I, “ but I like it better half. 
and-half, and warm with.” 

“ My brother is foolish,” said the savage, with | 
achuckling laugh. “ Fire and water no good to- 
vether, hetter plain. Let the pale-face wait. He 


thall have it © warm with’ soon enough.” Then 
‘. C1L— VOL. 1X. 
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turning to my companion, he ran his hand over 
his glossy locks, and said laconically,— 

** My brother has a fine scalp.” 

* Darn your mocassins, you tarnation nigger!" 


shouted Bryan. “ Take your obstumpulous fingers 


from my comb-box, or Pll make an expectoratoon 
of your gimlet-eye,—I will!” 

* The Yenghese is angry. Anger is not good. 
My brother has a loud voice. Let us hear how he 
will sing his death-song at the stake.” 

* IT cannot linger on these details. Even now 
the recollection of what I endured on that most 
fearful journey unmans me. I feel asif the tragedy 
were again reacting before me, and my blood curdles 
at the thought. In merey to myself IT must be 
short. 

* On the evening of the second day we reached 
the Indian village. It was a hideous place. <A 


circle of wretched, squalid wigwams formed a sort 


of arena, in the midst of which was planted the 


| terrible war-post, with a heap of resinous faggots 


at its base. Round it were gathered the squaws 
of the tribe: Jean, cadaverous hags, than whom 
Alecto must have been less revolting, and Hecate 
more humane, Children,—very, very little child- 
ren (!) quite naked, like imps of darkness, crawled 
to and fro, contesting the possession of bones and 
half-gnawed morsels with the surly and ravenous 
dogs. Impotent old men, too, sate cowering at the 


entrance of their huts, shaking their withered 


hands and muttering curses at us, as, bound and 
helpless in the middle of the braves, we were led 


‘into the middle space, and made to lie down upon 


the ground, whilst a war-council was held around 
the pile. 

“Tm a gone ‘coon, I know,” said Mullins Bryan. 
* They marked me when I shot their chief, the 
great Bull-turtle, as they called him, and my life 
isn’t worth one of Willis’s copyrights. But it’s a 
huckleberry above my persimmon as to what 
they'll do with you ; and se, Duggins, if you get 


| off and return safe to New York, don’t forget to 
. tell Congress, that Mullins Bryan died like the 


American Byron he is, true to the rale principles 
of freedom, and an uncompromising enemy of all 
emancipation !” 

“Twill! Twill!” said I, fervently ; “ and Tl 
write your epitaph— ” 

i You'll do it, Bosh,—you ll do it,” interrupted 
Bryan, mournfully. “ But youll not do it well, 
—half so well as I could have written your'n ; 
but that’s past praying for. Only, if you should, 
just keep out all mention of the cery little children, 
will you? in respect that there's a ‘tarnation black 
little imp at this moment a-biting of my leg, and 
I cant’t heel him no how.” 

** Great men will have their prejudices ! 

“ At last the savages rose. Brandishing their 
tomahawks and scalping-knives, they rushed to- 
wards us, and, joining hands, executed an extem- 
pore war-dance around us, to the music of the 
hideous whoop. That over, an aged, scarred, 
skeleton figure, father of the fallen chief, stood 
forth, and spoke as follows :— 

“* Children of the Chip-chow-cherry-chow ! lis- 
ten to the voice of your Sachem, Seven times ten 
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summers have past since Smack-whack-girnigo 
was young ; tall as a warpost ; spry as the moun- 
tain cat. His hand wason the scalp of the Yeng- 
hese : his foot on the trail of the buffalo, When 
the squaws cried for meat he gave it them ; his 
wigwam was full of ram. But years came upon 
him, and his sinews were as weak as the skunk’s. 
The ’coon sate upon the gum-tree, and laughed as 


he went by, and the father of the beavers was | 


glad— 

“ But Smack-whack-girnigo had a son, and he 
was of the braves. Who was so swift as Calipash- 
awash, the great Bull-turtle of his tribe? When 
he smoked the calumet of peace, his breath was 
like the cloud of the morning ; when he raised the 
war-whoop, the leaves of the forest fell. He filled 
his father’s mouth with food. He gave him the 
roasted rattlesnake, and the baked opossum to eat, 
and he made his heart glad with the strong fire- 
water of the pale-face. But the Yenghese came to 
the crooked river, and drove the deer from the 
prairies ; the beaver heard them and fled. The 
redskins dug up the war-hatchet ; they threw fire 
into the fort and took the scalps of their enemies. 
They came back to the wigwams of their fathers, 
but Calipashawash was not with them,and Smack- 
whack-girnigo has a son no more!” 

“Tere the old savage paused, and the Indians 
yelled revengefully, with a dissonance more fear- 
ful than that of a chorus at Drury Lane. 

“ But the great Spirit is good. He loves the 
Chip-chow-cherry-chow. My young men have 
brought two pale-faces ; and Calipashawash shall 
not go to the far hunting-grounds alone. The 
death-song of the Yenghese shall cheer him on his 
way. Let my young men light the pile.” 

*“ Swift as lightning this horrid mandate was 
obeyed. Thick jets of smoke began to rise from 
the crackling faggots, when the old man turned to 
us, 

* The pale-faces are two,” said he, “and death 
is slow. My young men love to look upon the 
burning of the brave, and the moon is but newly 
risen. Which of you will go first tothe war-post 


and sing his death-song, that the ears of the other | 


may be glad?” 


* Before [ had time to speak, Mullins Bryan | 


burst out :-— 
“If my hands were free and a bowie-knife in 
them, you ’tarnation ’coon-faced nigger, I'd tickle 


your ribs without laughing. Howsomd’ever, I’m | 


shot if I don’t die like a free American; and 
since the best singer’s to go first, I’m the man to 
break the heart of a nightingale. So kindle up 
your fires, vou bloody critters, and do your worst. 
Dugyins, my lad, I'm sorrier for you than myself. 
This is sort o’ nat’ral to a down-Easter like me; 
but you're a straunger, and can’t cotton to the 
business, no how you can fix it. There'll be talk 
o’ this on Broadway, I reckon, anyhow. One 
comfort is, the President will be as wrathy as a 


painter. His shirt won't hold him, and he'll have | 


them tarnal Tnjin s Ivnched before six weeks are 
over, or there's no gougers in Hoboken.” 

“They tied Bryan to the stake, drew the 
lighted fagzots In A circle round him, that the 


flames might scorch but not consume him, for the 
vengeance of the Indian is not easily slaked, ang 
hand in hand resumed their horrid dance, }j,, 
demons exulting over a fallen seraph. 

“Firm and erect, in the midst of the fire, stoog 
the dauntless and indomitable Bryan, no muscle 
moving, no nerve quivering, in the extremes 
jagony. Pall-like, a huge cloud of smoke soon 
settled round his head, herald of the martyrs 
| crown of fire, that was soon to envelop it: byt 
| from the middle of that funereal canopy, I could 
‘hear his manly voice, pouring forth the last im- 
passioned accents of his soul—a dying swan, bu: 
alas! perishing in a fiercer element. 


Dhe Death-Dong of Mullins Bryan. 


* Come on, you “tarnal Mingo ! 

Ili make you walk your chalks— 
D’ye think I care, by Jingo, 

For all your tomahawks ? 

Heap sticks upon your brander 

Still higher if you can, 

I’m more of salamander, 

And less of mortal man 3 
You cannot shake my dander— 

I’m rale American ! 

“ My father was from Boston, 
My uncle was Judge Lynch; 
So, darn your fire and roasting, 
You'll never see me flinch. 
Come, pile the faggots bigger ! 
It’s seldom you will see 
A fellow of my figure 
A-standing at your tree— 
You darn’d ‘tarnation nigger ! 
D’ye show your teeth at me? 
“Stir up your bloody natur’; 
You'll find me very soon 
Half horse, half alligatur— 
With a sprinkling of the ’coon ! 
I’ve heard ‘tis /njine fashions 
To look a little spry; 
So come, you black assassins, 
And heap the faggots high ; 
And— Burn your old mocassins, 
You bloody imps,’ say I.” 
“So ended the song—and with it, alas! ended the 
life of the intrepid Bryan. The chief, Smack-whack- 
girnigo, who had been for some time with diffi- 
culty restrained by his braves, now stung almost 
_to madness by the opprobrious epithets lavished 
upon his race, sprung forward into the fire, and 
buried his tomahawk in the brain of the brave 
American. Mullins Bryan fell lifeless among the 
flames. 

“ It was now my turn for the sacrifice— 
Strange as it may appear, every instant that 
hrought me nearer to that burning pile seemed to 
give additional calmness and fortitude to my mind. 
I felt, as a martyr might do, superior to the fiery 
trial which awaited me, and determined that my 
bearing, in the last extremity, should not be un- 
worthy of the noble example displayed by the 
American Byron. I had even (so lucid was my 
understanding) selected a little poem of my own, 
‘entitled ‘The Ivy Green, for my dirge; and 
doubt not that the wild Indians would have re- 
ceived it at least as favourably as an enlightened 
British public had done before them. But my 
_destir.y had decreed that my vocal powers should 
not he pnt tothe test upon this occasion. 
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were already twining round my neck—already the 


“ The cold serpent-like fingets of the savages , 





death-damp stood in thick drops upon my brow— | 


when a loud shriek was heard from one of the | 


nearest wigwams. The Indians paused. A child 
—a very very little child—rushed to where I lay, 
and, flinging her arms around me, exclaimed— 

“ No, no !—you shall not kill him! Heis my 


;?? 


father ! 

“It was the orphan daughter of Calipashawash, 
who, moved by a beautiful natural impulse, and 
perhaps by some indefinable resemblance between 
her deceased parent and myself, had interposed to 
save me from the murderoustomahawk. The In- 
dians are a strange people. 
held, and, after the consumption of innumerable 
calumets, and all the remaining rum, it was una- 
nimously agreed that the suggestion of the young 
lady should be ratified, and the stranger received 
into the tribe. I see you are getting drowsy, and 
shall not trouble you with the details of the inte- 
resting ceremony which ensued ; suffice it to say, 


Another council was | 


. . ' 
that, after a severe tattooing, I was raised to the | 


distinguished rank of chief, under the title of Mas- 
tarumfri, or the Great Teller of Stories. 
supper of buffalo’s liver, and a warm couch of pole- 
eat skins, in the Sachem’s wigwam, awaited me, 
after the fatigue and agitation of the day.” 

“You don’t believe that everlasting nonsense 
of his, about the very little child, do you?” ex- 


of Calipashawash’s daughter. 
fit. But he’s got into such a way of talking about 
young children, that he makes them the deus ex 
machina upon all occasions. I’m clear it was some 
young squaw took a fancy to him.” 

“*Pon honour,” said Duggins, ina deprecating tone. 

“Well, settle it between you,” said I, “ But, 
pray, how did you fall in with one another again ¢” 

“Why,” said the Penciller, “ finding how the 
fate of our brush with the Indians was likely to 
go, 1 remembered me of the saw— 


That he who fights, and runs away, 
May live to fight another day, 


A light | 
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and, in the confusion occasioned by the burning of 
the fort, made iny escape, seized one of the horses, 
and retreated into the wood, where I remained all 
night. In the morning, I crept to the fort, and 
found nothing but the blackened timbers, and the 
bleeding bodies of our friends. Among these, I 
saw no traces of Duggins there, or poor Bryan ; so 
I concluded they must have been carried off by 
the Indians. I resolved to follow upon their trail, 
to gain tidings of them if I could, and, if pessible, 
aid them to escape. At last I came upon the In- 
dian village to which they had been taken, and 
while hovering about its outskirts, fell in with a 
young squaw, whom I had purchased, as a tem- 
porary wife, from her affectionate parent for half 
a pound of beads, during the visit which led to 
such fatal results. Would you believe it? The 
benighted savage actually preferred the glass toa 
dozen copies of ‘ Melanie,’ my original tender! 
You all know the tenderness of the female heart, 
When she saw me, 


She rose, she flew, she clung to my embrace; 


and after I had ascertained that Duggins still sur- 
vived, I availed myself of her fondness for me, to 
procure another horse, and to drop a hint to my 


friend, that | was waiting for him in the neigh- 


bourhood. He contrived to give the Indians the 


slip, joined me, and a couple of days of hard riding 





brought us to where you found us; and mortal 


aed . | glad were we to see you, you may be sure—for we 
claimed Willis, who had woke up at the mention | P oe r 


“That dodge won't | ¢ : 
That Songs won St. Anthony himself would have sickened on, all 


had been living upon pomme blanche, a root that 


the time.” 

* And heartly rejoiced am I, I can assure you, 
that I should have tumbled over two such pleasant 
fellows in this outlandish region. But it is wear- 
ing late, and we are to start with the dawn. So, 
let us drain a bumper to the memory of poor Mul- 
lins Bryan, double ourselves up in our deerskins, 
and dream of fresh chapters for our friend Dug- 
gins’s 

‘IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA.’” 

Sanpynook, let Apri/, 1842. 





LITERARY 


Miss Agnes Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land, from the Norman Conquest, &c. Sc. Vo- 
lume IV, With frontispiece and vignette. Col- 
burn. 


Tue present volume of this attractive work does not 
lack for matter. Elizabeth of York, the heiress of the 
Plantagenet Kings, the “Good Queen” of Henry VIL, 
leads the way to five of the six wives of the royal Blue- 
Beard, Elizabeth’s son. The characters and fortunes of 
these distinguished women, such as they were, it has 
been Miss Strickland’s object to exhibit unencumbered 
by public history, or those irrelative details which might 
interrupt the continuous interest of the several memoirs. 
“ Their sayings, their doings, their manners, their dress, 
and such of their letters as have been preserved,” are 
faithfully given; and,in order to do this, information has 


‘ 


REGISTER. 


been gathered, both from the public muniments, and 
private MS. collections of old families and antiquarian 
collectors. It appears that many of the papers connected 
with, in particular, the personal expenditure of royalty, 
have disappeared. We should have hoped that this 
might have been caused by shame of that profligate ex- 
penditure; but Miss Strickland tells an extraordinary 
story of some tons of precious parchments having been 
boiled up into isinglass, to make jellies, and blancmange 
—probably, for the City feasts ! 

It gives a favourable impression of the spirit in whieh 
these Lives are composed, to find the author condemning 
the partial or party views of many historians, and their 
seycophantic manner of stating facts. “It was not thus,” 
she remarks, “that the historians of Holy Writ per- 
formed their office. The sins of David and of Solomon 


‘are recorded by them with stern fidelity; for, with the 
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sacred analists, there is no compromise between truth | 


and expediency.” In like manner has she dealt with 
Henry the Eighth, extenuating nothing. To heighten 
his vileness, to deepen the shades of his cruel and brutal 
character, was impossible even to a woman, inspired by 
the feelings of her sex. But if Miss Strickland has not 
concealed the frailties and vices of the personages of her 


REGISTER. 


ANNE BOLEYN’S BIRTH-PLACE. 


To Blickling was decreed the honour of Anne Boleyn‘; 
birth. As Sir Henry Spelman was a Norfolk man, ang 
the contemporary of Queen Elizabeth, we think his te. 
timony, borne out as it is by the opinion of the lat. 
noble owner of the domain, is conclusive. No fairey 
spot than Blickling is to be seen in the county of Nor. 
folk. Those magnificent arcaded avenues of stately oaks 





narrative, she has dealt with them in a spirit of generous 
indulgence; allowing for the weakness of humanity, the 
force of untoward circumstances, and the many tempta- 
tions which ensnare the fair favourites of princes. The 
* Good Queen,” Elizabeth of York,she loves ; Katharine 


of Arragon, she venerates and admires with enthusiasm; | 


she can view with much indulgence the ambitious career 
of the wayward, accomplished, and unhappy Anne Boleyn; 
and Katharine Howard has never before, among her own 
rex, found so eloquent an advocate or so lenient a judge. 
The volume is full of Court anecdote, illustrative of 
manners ; and abounds in lively traits of character, 
painted in the words of the individual described. The 
abundance bewilders choice; but the following detached 
passages may convey an idea of the lighter parts of the 
several narratives. Henry’s passion for Anne Boleyn 


had, by this time, alarmed his delicate conscience as to | 
his marriage with Katharine; and he had resolved to be | 


divorced from his Queen, whom he now called his brother's 
wife; but the pear was not yet ripe; and 

Henry soothed the poor queen by hypocritical dissimu- 
lation, persuading her that the scruple of the Bishop of 
Tarbes was the sole cause of the point being mooted, 
and that the ecclesiastical inquiry respecting the valid- 
ity of her marriage was only instituted that it might 
never be questioned to the prejudice of their child. With 
such plausible explanation, Katharine, after a “short 
tragedy,” rested tolerably well satisfied, and waited 
patiently for the good result promised by the king. To 
her rival (who was now well known at court to be such) 
the behaved with invariable sweetness. Once only she 
gave her an intimation, that she was aware of her am- 
bitious views. The queen was playing at cards with 
Anne Boleyn, when she thus addressed her,— 

** My lady Anne, you have the good hap ever to stop 
ata king; but you are like others, you will have all or 
noue.” 

By this gentle reproach, Queen Katharine, in some 
degree, vindicates the honour of her rival, intimating 





that Anne Boleyn would be the king’s wife or nothing | 


to him. Cavendish, who records this pretty anecdote, 


likewise bears witness that the queen at this trying | 


crisis “ behaved like a very patient Grissel.” 

While matters remained in this state at court, a dis- 
mal pestilence broke out in the metropolis, and several 
of the royal household dying suddenly, the king, who had 
made such pathetic harangues regarding the pains he 
had in his conscience arising from his marriage with 


the queen, was now seized with a true fit of compune- | 
Its symptoms were indicated by his sending Anne | 


tion. 
Boleyn home to her friends, and returning to the com- 


pany and conversation of his queen, and sharing in her 


tlevout exercises. His recreations during this quaran- 
tine, were compounding, with his physician Dr. Butts, 
spasmodic plasters, ointments, decoctions, an@ lotions. 
The recipe for one of these precious compositions was | 
made public for the benefit of England, under the name 
of “the king’s own plaster.” Moreover the king made 
thirty-nine wills ; and confessed his sins every day. 
Henry’s penitence was precisely of the same nature 
as that described in some oft-quoted lines relative to his . 
sable-majesty, “ when sick ;” the pest abated, the king’s | 
jovial spirits returned, he wrote love letters perpetually 
to his beautiful favourite, and huffed away his wife. The | 
cardinal legate Campeggio having arrived to hold the | 
court of inquiry regarding the validity of his marriage, 
- ey once more elate with hope of long life and a neve | 
ridal. | 


and giant chestnut trees, whose majestic vistas stret,), 
across the velvet verdure of the widely extended park 
reminding us as we walk beneath their solemn shades, 
of green cathedral aisles, were in their meridian glory 
three hundred and forty years ago, when Anne Boley) 
| first saw the light in the adjacent mansion. . 
The room where she was born was shown, till that 
portion of the venerable abode of the Boleyns was de. 
molished to make way for modern improvements. Some 
relics of the ancient edifice have been evidently united 
to the new building, and the servants were formerly jn 
fear of a domestic spectre, whom they call “Old byl- 
len.” One room in the old house was shut up, on 
account of the supernatural terrors of the household. Js 
- called “old Bullen’s study.” There are gigantic 
| statues of Anne Boleyn and queen Elizabeth on the stair. 
| ease. Gog and Magogin Guildhall are pigmies in com- 
| 
| 
| 


| 
' 


parison to these sculptured queens, yet their proportions 
are graceful. They are of wainscot, painted white, | 
saw them when very young, aud was much impressed 
with the fashion of their robes, which are truly royal in 
| amplitude and length. The head-dress of Anne Boleyn’s 
statue is not the coif edged with pearls which bears her 
/ name, but is a small bangled hat. The full sleeves are 
| confined to the arm, at regular distances, with strings of 
_-pearis. 
| The first years of Anne Boleyn’s life were spent at 
Blickling with her sister Mary and her brother George, 
afterwards the unfortunate Viscount Rochford. Thomas 
| Wyatt, the celebrated poet, was in all probability her 
_playfellow; for his father, Sir Henry Wyatt, was her 
| father’s coadjutor in the government of Norwich castle, 
‘and when the Boleyns removed to Hever castle, in 
| Kent, the Wyatts were still their neighbours, residing 
| at Allington in the same county. 
| PORTRAIT OF ANNE BOLEYN. 

“ There was at this time presented to the eye of the 
court,” says the poet Wyatt, “the rare and admirable 
beauty of the fresh and young lady Anne Boleyn, to be 
attending upon the queen. In this noble imp, the graces 

| of nature, adorned by gracious education, seemed even 
at the first to have promised bliss unto her in after times. 
She was taken at that time to have a beauty, not so 
whitely, as clear and fresh above all we may esteem; 
which appeared much more excellent by her favour, 
passing sweet and cheerful, and was enhanced by her 
noble presence of shape and fashion, representing both 
| mildness and majesty, more than can be expressed.” 
Wyatt is rapturous in his commendations of her musical 
skill, and the exquisite sweetness of her voice, both in 
singing and in speaking. In the true spirit of a lover, 
| the courtly poet, when he mentions the malformation of 
the little tinger of the left hand, on which there was & 
double nail, with something like an indication of a sixth 
| finger, says,“ but that which in others might have been 
regarded as a defect, was to her an occasion of addi- 
tional grace, by the skilful manner in which she con- 
cealed it from observation.” On this account Anne 
always wore the hanging sleeves, previously mentioned 
by Chateaubriant as her peculiar fashion when in France. 
This mode, which was introduced by her into the court 
of Katharine of Arragon, was eagerly copied by the other 
ladies. Her taste and skill in dress are mentioned even 
by Sanders, who tells us “she was unrivalled in the 


_ gracefulness of her attire, and the fertility of her inven- 


tion in devising new patterns, which were imitated by 
all the court belles, by whom she was regarded as the 
glass of fashion.” The same author gives us the follow- 
ing description of her person from a contemporary, not 
quite so enthusiastic in his ideas of her personal charms 
as her admirer the poetical Wyatt. 

“ Anne Boleyn was in stature rather tall and slender, 
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with an oval face, black hair, and a complexion inelining | 


to sallow ; one of her upper teeth projected a little. She 

eared at times to suffer from asthma. Qn her left 
and a sixth finger might be perceived. On her throat 
there was a protuberance, which Chateaubriant describes 
as a disagreeably large mole, resembling ® Strawberry ; 
this she carefully covered with an ornamented collar- 


hand, a fashion which was blindly imitated by the rest | the march of ecclesiastical and religious Reformations- 


of the maids of honour, though they had never before 
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with all this, there is mingled great excellence, and that 
copiously. If we do not always feel the power of the poet, 
then that of the rhetorician, the eloquent declaimer, rust 
be confessed. Though Mr. Montgomery views Luther as 
the author of a finished work, rather than in what we 


| consider the true light—namely, as a brave pioneer in 


thought of wearing anything of the kind. Her face and | 


figure were in other respects symmetrical,” continues 
Sanders; “beauty and sprightliness sat on her lips; in 
readiness of repartee, skill in the dance, and in playing 
on the lute, she was unsurpassed.” 


Having thus placed before our readers the testimony | 


of friend and foe, as to the charms and accomplishments 


of the fair Boleyn, we will proceed to describe the al- | 


lowance and rules that were observed with regard to the 
table of the ladies in the household of Queen Katharine, 
to which Anne was now attached. 

Each maid of honour was allowed a woman servant 
and a spaniel as her attendants; the bouche of court 
sforded ample sustenance not only to the lady herself 
but her retainers, both biped and quadruped, were their 
appetites ever so voracious. A chine of beef, a manchet, 
and a chet loaf, offered a plentiful breakfast for the three ; 
to these viands was added a gallon of ale, which could 
oniy be discussed by two of the party. ‘The brewer was 
enjoined to put neither hops nor brimstone into their ale, 
the first being deemed as horrible an adulteration as the 
last. The maids of honour, like officers in the army and 
navy at the present day, dined at mess, a circumstance 
which shows how very ancient that familiar term is. To 
the honour of the ladies we have nothing to record of 
their squabbles at mess. “Seven messes of ladies dined 
at thesame table in the great chamber. Manchets, beef, 
mutton, ale, and wine, were served them in abundance, 
to which were added hens, pigeons, and rabbits. On fast 
days their mess was supplied with salt salmon, salted 
eels, whitings, gurnet, plaice, and flounders. Such of 
the ladies as were peers’ daughters had stabling allowed 
them.” 

Miss Strickland contends, that both Anne Boleyn, and 
Anne of Cleves, who came to England a Lutheran, and 
who, fora time, was the hope of the Reformed cause, 
died Roman Catholics, 


Luther, a Poem. By Robert Montgomery, M.A., 
Author of * The Omnipresence of the Deity,” 
“The Messiah,” * Satan,” &c., &c. 


Whether is it more desirable for a man to have his 





writings almost universally abused by the critics and | 


eriticlings, and yet to be exceedingly popular in his day 


and generation ;or to be lauded above measure by the press, | 


and neglected by the public! This query comprehends 
the exact position of Mr. Montgomery. No living author 


‘Smore heartily abused, and, if we may judge by the num- | 


ver of editions of his works that are sold, no contempo- 


"ary poet is more generally read. There is in this, to | 


“y reasonable rhymer, abuadant consolation for ill- 


‘atured criticism; and we make no doubt that Mr. | 


Montgomery is perfectly satisfied. 

Abused as we understand Lutuer has been, it is 
Nevertheless its author's greatest work; his master- 
piece, The subject is among the most lofty that 
‘emains in our day to a poct’s choice ; and if the author 
“48 not made the most of that which had been a task for 
Milton, he has shown, with a generous ambition, no 
despicable ability in realizing his aspirations. The due 


“ncoction of a design so comprehensive, and involving 


“° many minute parts, might have taken much longer 
Ze than has apparently been bestowed upon the 


Oe ade 


i " . - . ‘ 
“aminous epic; and there is certainly abundant scope 


foe 7 . . . . . 
“T the praning-knife, in its desultory luxuriance. But 


the attention which his poem will draw to the manly 
character, and to the genuine Protestantism of the great 
Reformer, must, at this particular crisis, be productive 
of much good. It is not possible for the most zealous 
priest of the Church of England, as by law established, 
to conjure a Puseyite or a Formalist out of Martin 
Luther. 


An elaborate prose Introduction, giving a sketch of 


the character and career of Luther, is prefixed to the 
Poem, for which it is a fitting preparative. Luther is writ- 
ten in blank verse, and divided into sundry sections, or 
paragraphs, according to a scheme announced at the 
opening. Our specimen is of the level manner of the 
work, and taken from that division of it entitled “ Char- 
acteristics,’"—of Luther, of course. 

Genius hath faults, and Luther's none o’erveil. 

A brave restorer of departed truth, 

No hollow semblauee, and no heartless shade, 

Came he on earth to manifest or preach. 

Manful but rugyed ; to the centre bold, 

His heart beat fiercely, and his blood ran fire, 

When Right divine, or diabolic Wrong 

Challenged his faith, or forced his feeling out 

In action ; then the soul’s tornado raged, 

And shook the spirit to its moral roots ! 

Storimful and strong, and gusty in his moods, 

Oft the black whirlwind from some ireful cloud 

Roused his rent bosom with disturbing rush, 

And hurled propriety from off its throne 

Amazed and o’er-mastered! His was battle-life— 

Gireat-hearted being! with a lion plunge 
Full on the foe, with all his living fire, 
Leapt his free soul, magnanimously firm— 
And—no surrender !—‘or the truth must fight, 
And faith prove conflict if it stand sincere ! 

. ° ° Like some burly oak, 
Whose boughs wage battle with the tearing winds, 
And bend, but never break,—his fighting heart 
Contended with all mutinies that came 
From Prince or Pope ; from circuuistance or creed, 
And grappled with them ; or with Samson force 
Subdued them,—or himself with glorious fall 
Laid prostrate. Sinful oft his moody ire, 
And hot afflatus of o’er-heated faith 
Betrayed him ; unadvised words he spake ; 
And sometimes when his furnace heart o’er-boiled, 
Scattered both friend and foe, with burning froth 
And scalding fury! Like a soul on fire, 
Intensely real, with his raging glow. 
The gentle wondered, and the wise condemned, 
To see him thus by evil lightnings rent, 
And harrowed ; but how soon the tempest died, 
And the broad sunshine of forgiving love 
Blazed o'er his spirit, like a summer noon 
Settled and bright. Not always hot and harsh 
Did Nature find him; playful he could be ; 
For oft that smitiug earnestness of tone 
Priestly or papal, with a forcing might, 
That scorned the false, and cleaved all Faction through, 
That flashed with fierceness, like a sword’s descent, 
Melted away ; and like an infant lulled, 
Pathetic Luther, all the poet-life 
Of purest feeling testified and tanght. 
Witness ye tears that dropt o’er Tetzel’s bed 
When reft and dying; and o’er thine that fell 
Beloved and lost, and beauteous Madaline! 


Luther had faults,— but can this fe eble Age, 
When Forms Heroic, such ae olden life 
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LITERARY 


Admired and moulded, are to faith and fact 

No more,— where little-hearted Truths prevail,— 
Where Mammon chiefly is the standard used, 

And God’s own world (where angel-wings yet play 
In secret motion o’er the homes of men) 

Is made an Engine, whose mechanic force 

A mill may work, a manufacture sway,— 

Oh! can this age, so derogate and dead, 

The mighty passion, and majestic heart 

Of Luther rightly, and with reverence, weigh ! 


“ Luther had faults,’—but, Oh, ye little Minds, 
Less in your faith, and lesser still in deeds 

That make the hero, or the man unfold 

In full-soul daring, while the outer life 

Ye ponder, have ye pierced the core within! 

A fool can censure where a prophet weeps, 
When life is only by its faults and falls 
Reviewed ; but underneath what noble tears, 
What pangs remorseful, penitence, and prayers, 
What struggles mute, what passionate regrets, 
Deep in the bosom—there begins the fight! 

And there the battle-scene ‘tween flesh and faith 
Unfold its grandeur ; all without appears 

The moral echo of that inward din,— 

The mere reflection of internal strife, 

In fitful shadows thrown on human eyes ; 

Yet, these are chiefly what adjudging sense 
Accredits ; character from these is drawn, 

And so with Luther ; bold as blazing fact 

The failings of his outer life advance 

To catch the censure of prosaic eyes, 

And hearts that never with emotion rocked 
Themselves or others ; but the secret fight 
Internal, when the wild and wasted heart 
Struggled and strove, contending with the fiends 
Of durkness,—baffled oft, bleeding, and faint,— 
But yet right upward through eclipsing gloom, 
Through storm and danger, and disastrous wrong, 
Irom tamished boyhood e’en to fearless man, 
Advancing, with a most unconquered will, 

To Heaven and virtue—who hath laurelled this? 





Or wreathed the record with a just renown ? 


The Childhood of Luther, and several other of the | 
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heads, might have furnished us with samples mote 
purely poetical than the above ; but none that, withig 
the same bounds, gives a more complete idea of the 
work. The Roman Catholics may, and with justice 
affirm that Mr. Montgomery has dealt severely nt 
them ; but, with the subject in hand, it was not easy to 
spare the corruptions of the Church of Rome. 





SERIAL WORKS. 


Branpe’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, and 
Art. Part XI.—This valuable work, whether for jp. 
formation or easy reference, will be completed in another 
Part. Of it we may affirm, that there is not one word 
superfluous, nor any important fact omitted. 
posed upon the high-pressure principle, and compresses g 
vast deal of excellent matter into wonderfully little 
space. 

Knicut’s Picrorta, SuHakspere. Part XLIT.~ 
The Three Noble Wy insmen, with a critical notice on the 
authorship of the drama. 

ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Part IV, 
SOUTHERN DivistoN—CoRNWALL ; and NorTHERN Diy}. 
SION— LANCASHIRE. 

Tue Gapervunzize’s Wattet. Part 1V.— These 
sketches, but above all the verses interspersed with 
them, fully sustain the high character which this work 
received on its appearance. Dor the artist, is now 
fairly entitled to divide laurels with Jor the poet and 
fictionist ; or, more correctly, each must, from their con- 
joint labours, increase the other’s share of fame. The 
illustrations are quite in the spirit of the work. 

Warterston’s CycLtopepia of ComMERCE, MERCANTILE 
Law, and Finance. Part IV.—This Part contains, 
among other articles, the important ones to commercial 


] t is com- 


men of Insolvency, Insurance, and Interest. 
CANADIAN SCENERY. Part XXIV. 
SCENERY and ANTIQUITIES Of IRELAND. 


Part XIII, 





POLITICAL 


Income Tax.—As was generally anticipated, the 
Income Tax has passed the House of Commons—not 
without a great deal of talk, but without any real oppo- 
sition. Lord John Russell's resolutions caused a debate 
of four nights; and the division being 202 for the 
amendment, and 308 against it, gave a majority of ]06 
in favour of the Ministry—a result which shows that the 
Tories maintain their power unbroken in the House of 
Commons. 

Richt of 
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lution of the House, the people from petitioning at the 
very time at which, above all others, it is their interest 
that petitions should be received. For example, in the 
present case of the Income Tax, had petitions not been 
allowed to be received during the discussion of the bill 
in the House of Commons, (and to say the truth, we don’t 
see What harm would arise had none of them been pre- 
sented,) there was no opportunity of remonstrating 


against the tax till the bill reached the House of Lords, 


Peritioninc.—A rather unexpected viec- | 


tory was, however, gained over Sir Robert Peel, with | 


regard to the right of petitioning against a pending 
measure of taxation. Sir Robert Peel contended that it 
had been the practice for 150 years not to receive such 
petitions. 
Mr. Thomas Duncombe; but was negatived by a majority 


of 167 to 136, leaving a majority of 31. Mr. Duncombe, | 
Tory party from office. 


however, declared his determination to present every 
petition that was sent to him, leaving the House to re- 
ject it, if they were so disposed. Accordingly, a day or 
two after his first motion had been disposed of, he pre- 
sented a petition against the Income Tax; and although 
called to order by the Speaker, he insisted on his right 
to address the House. Thereupon a lengthened debate 
ensued, aud he intimated his intention of persevering 
from night to night if the motion were rejected ; and it 
was only lost by a majority of one in favour of Ministers, 
the numbers being 222 and 221. It was, no doubt, felt 


to be too serious a matter to eaclude, by a solemn reso- 


where, of course, any measure of the Ministry for the time 
being is always safe. 
Tue New Corn Bitt.—The new Corn Bill is making 


the same sort of progress through Parliament as the I- 


come Tax ; that is to say,opposed and growled at by all 


The question was first raised on a motion by 


classes, particularly the landed interest, whom Peel drags 
at his heels; and reluctantly supported by them, lest the 
loss of it lead to his resignation, and the ousting of the 
The landlords have, no doubt, 
also the fear of the Anti-Corn Law League before 
their eyes, and are glad to take what they can get 
lest worse befall them. They will also benefit greatly,— 
though they either don’t know, or pretend not @ 
be sensible of it——by the addition of the 150 tows 
to those from which the averages are at present takes 
The best grain, like the best of every other commer 
dity, always finds its way to the best markets; while 
the inferior is in general sold and consumed in the locality 
of its produce. Hence there will be practically a larg? 
return of grain of inferior quality, and dressed in a8 © 
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ferior manner, thereby causing a considerable increase 
of the duty, particularly in the lower parts of the scale. 
Joseph Sturge of Birmingham, one ot the greatest corn- 
merchants in Britain, calculates this increase at 8s. a 
quarter ; and if he be correct in his calculation, even to 
3 limited extent, it will be seen how serious a tax is im- 

don the country for the benefit of the landed interest. 
Mr. Hawes maintained that the new list of towns would 
have a strong effect on the averages. He had made in- 
quiries among persons long and extensively engaged in 
the corn trade, and the answers he had received had con- 
rinced him of the fact. Some persons estimate the re- 
duction of the averages at trom Vs, to 4s, And sedulous 
eare had been taken to include districts growing wheat 
of inferior quality, while districts growing wheat of the 
best quality were excluded. Sir Robert Peel and Mr. 
Gladstone contended that the addition of the 150 towns 
would have no influence on the averages. Why, there- 
fore, make any change ? We may be sure that the trouble 
and additional expense of procuring accurate returns 
from so great a number of towns, dispersed all over 
England, would not have been incurred without some 
object in view. 

PeTITIONS AGAINST THE Tartre.—Nothing is more 
amusing than to read the petitions of, we believe, every 
trade, against either an increase or a decrease of the ex- 
isting duties. Every trade seems thoroughly resolved 
toshift the burden from its own shoulders, and put it 
on its neighbours’, and leave it to get quit of it as it 
best may. Such is the morality of the present reli- 
gious age.— We have the heads of 160 firms in the city 
petitioning against the reduction of the duty on coffee, 


and suggesting a scale of their own.—* Above half 


the mining interests of the country” have adopted a se- 
ries of resolutions, condemning the measures proposed 
by Ministers, with respect to copper, tin, and the ores, 
and preparations in those metals; declaring, with the 
usual exaggeration, that such alteration would be a total 
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and oil cake, we cannot but think that the raising of the 
duty would be no great harm; for the beef of oxen fed 
principally on this food, however rich and oily, is of very 
inferior quality to that fed on the ordinary food, such as 
grass and turnips. Whenever any alteration is proposed 
in the laws regarding the importation of agricultaral 
produce, the farmers get out with a howl, that, if it be 
carried through, they will be unable to pay their rents; 
as if the public had ever agreed to guarantee their en- 
gagements to their landiords. Had duties been increased, 
we do not suppose that they would be selling their pro- 
duce at ten or twenty per cent. under the market price, 
for the benefit of the public. Why, therefore, if they 
are to run all the chance of gain by the change of the 
law, are they to run no risk of loss! The obvious re- 
medy, if the rents are too high, is to reduce them; and 
if the landlords, from the extravagance in which they 
have indulged, are unable to meet their engagements, 
they must just do what other people do in the cireum- 


stance—give up their estates to their creditors. The 
agitation got up, on this occasion, by the East Lothian, 


Berwickshire, and Roxburghshire agriculturists, is par- 
ticularly ill-founded. The farms in these counties are 
almost entirely let on leases of nineteen or twenty-one 
years ; so that nearly one-third of the present leases 
must have been taken before the passing of the existing 
Corn Law in 1828, and when an impending change of the 
law was inevitable. Besides, it is in vain for any one to 
pretend, in a country like this, that he ever calculated on 
any law beingimmutable. It ought also to be kept in view, 
for our readers will not leara from the proceedings at 
the agricultural meetings, that in arable farms the redue- 
tion on the duty of clover seed will go far to pay the 
tenant’s Income Tax; so that there is no more danger 
of the farmers being utterly ruined, and the land thrown 
out of cultivation just now, than there has been since the 
end of the war, during all which time the agricultural in- 


_ terest never ceased to complain, 
destruction of the property invested in mines; not for- | 
getting the injuries sustained by the parties supplying | 
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the iron, timber, ropes, powder, and tallow candles.—The SCOTLAND. 
glove trade is also up in arms; as well as the boot and | 
hoemakers : and, to quiet the alarms of these persons,| Tne Kirk.—The principal object of attention here, for 
it Is proposed, by the revised tariff, to increase the duty some time past, has been the proceedings of the clergy, 
about a third.— The cork-cutters, however, have not been which have astonished every person of common sense ; 
” fortunate; for instead of being prohibitory, as hereto- , and seem to indicate that the downfall of the Estab- 
‘ure, the duty is to be reduced one shilling or two a hun- | lishment is not far distant. Every care has been taken 
red weight; by which it is gravely pretended “ by per- to pack the ensuing General Assembly, by returning, 
ms having authority,” and engaged in the trade, that almost exclusively, Non-Intrusionists from the Presby- 
1,000 men will be thrown out of employment; a greater | teries : so that the other party will have uo chance in 
umber than in all probability there are employed in | any contest that may take place in the Assembly. It is 
e the trade in Europe. But the most extraordinary part said that Professor Welsh is to be Moderator ; and 
t ‘the tariff, is the reduction of the timber duties, by Viscount Strathallan, or Lord Arbuthnot, Commissioner. 
e which £600,000 of the revenue is given up, apparently We think that it is a pity that a younger man than 
D ro purpose whatever. either should not have been appointed. Whether held 
il Tue AGricuLtuRAL IyTEREsT has, as usual, been op- out as a mere empty threat or not, we cannot tell ; but 
t sing any change by which they anticipate that the food circulars have been published under the authority of 
e ‘the people will be lowered in price. The farmers inthe Drs. Chalmers, Candlish, and others of the highflying 
Z North of Scotland are objecting to the removal of the pre- party, in which it is proposed that, at the ensuimg As- 
s; ‘ent prohibition on the importation of cattle, sheep, &c.; sembly, the whole minority of the Church should be de- 
ie ‘hose of the midland counties of Great Britain are ex- posed ; the parishes declared vacant, preparatory to 
uming against the new Corn Bill,andthe increase onthe their being supplied with new Ministers, to be appointed 
if ‘ities Of rape and oil-cake; and the southern counties of by the Presbyteries, A company is to be formed on the 
n- Hogland, against the reduction of the duty on clover-seed model of the Wesleyan Methodists, for the payment of 
ull ‘rom £1 to 10s. a hundred weight. The proposed duties their salaries, at the rate of from £150 to £200 per 
gs *neattle and meat have evidently been constructed with- annum. It will be easier to form a company than to 
he eet any principle at all, and with the view of enabling get the money ; for, suppose ouly 200 or 300 of the 
he ine landed interest to ame nd them according to their parishes out of the 1100 in Scotland are declared Vacant, 
bt, ‘Wofancy. What proportion is there between charging this will require from £40,000 to £50,000 a-year. The 
re “| of duty on a full-grown ox of forty stone, for example, new Kirks, however, are to be built upou a scale of un- 
et, ‘ad 10s.0n a ealf, which is probably not worth that sum? paralleled economy. They are to be of wood: and Dr. 
= “Uppose, again, an ox of the above weight brought in Candlish states, that for £100 a wooden kirk can be 
10 ve shape of salted meat, the duty would be 56s., so that built, which will accommodate from 600 to 700 people. i 
re ) bringing it in a lire state a saving of £1, 16s. would We have no doubt, that on the first windy day the whole 
eb. * made. It is evident that so rickety a seale will fabric will be blown down about the ears of the hearers. : 
ag “' stand the assault of the House of Landlords. It This is, no doubt, a bugbear held out to annoy Govern- 
ile ‘te more unnecessary to resort to any such arbitrary | ment, and will be treated with the contempt it deserves. 
ity ‘Nes, as there is a mode of measuring live cattle, But were it carried into effect, it would only be follow- 
rg? *ep, Ac., by which their weight within a few pounds | ing out the Church Extension Scheme, which has been ' 
i "aa be ascertained. With regard to the duty on rape | so unaccountably allowed to drop since the schism in the 
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Kirk broke ont. 
schemes of the Church should call for an account of the 


We think that come subscriber to the , 


investment and expenditure of the subscriptions ; for | 


there is great reason to believe that part of these funds 
has been expended for very different purposes from 
those for which they were intended. We are glad to 
observe, that, notwithstandinding all the threatened at- 
tempt a second time to stop the travelling of the E:lin- 
burgh and Glasgow Railway on the Sunday, public 
breakfasts, &c., the whole affair ended in smoke; for at 
the meeting of the shareholders, on the 15th April, they 
did not venture even to bring forward their motion. On 
the contrary. Sir Andrew Agnew made an apology, for 
advertising so long and loudly their intention again to 
bring forward the motion, thereby causing unnecessarily 
many «hareholders to attend who would not otherwise 
have been present. 

Mr. Heme axp tHe Moxtrose Berous.—The people 
have much cause tu rejoice that the most faithful and 
efficient representative they ever had in the House of 
Commons has again been sent there; and at a time when 
his services will be particularly valuable. After munch 
intriguing to keep him out, in which the Honourable 
Fox Maule had as usual his full share, Mr. Hume has 
sneceeded in securing his return for the Montrose 
Burghs. We are surprised that a gentleman like Mr. 
Carnegy of Craigo, a good Reformer, and of consider- 
able local influence, could be induced to allow himself 
to he made a cat’s-paw by the late Home Secretary, for 
the purpose of endeavouring to secure the election of 
Mr. Stanley; he having gone the length of writing to Mr. 
Hume that he was a candidate, when it would appear 
from the whole proceedings that he never had any such 
intention. We cannot help thinking that Mr. Carnegy 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURES, 


It is almost unnecessary for us to repeat month af 


2 : r 
month, that the distress continnes unabated in the 


manu- 


, facturing districts. We may just give a few specimens 


of the condition of them, taken at random. In Map. 
chester—The depression inthis market continues Without 
the slightest abatement. Rochdale—Few pieces jay, 
been sold, and the prices offered would do little mors 
than pay the price of the raw material. The Woo! mae. 
ket is dull. Stockport— Double houses whieh two o- 
three years ago let for 2s. 6d. and 3s. per week, an 
otfered at 7d. clear of all rates. Leicestershire—'[}or. 
is no improvement in the demand. Leeds—The bya. 
ness done is not half what is usual at this period of thy 
year. Preston—A pretty general reduction of wage. 
has taken place. Bolton—-The trade here and in the 
neighbourhood, never was in a more unsettled state. 
Power Loom cloths are very much depressed. Bras 
and Iron founders are very slack. Hundreds of mechanijes 
are Wholly out of employment, and wages are trom 30 
to 70 per cent. lower than in 1835. Lancashire—T}p> 
Cotton trade is in a most depressed state Dundee— The 
number oi the employed is diminishing, and upwards of 
400 require aid froin the Relief Association. Dysart, 


| Pathhead, &e. &c.—Of the total number of looms, }$40. 
' 531 are idle. In the village of Auchiermuchty, there 
/ were, some time ago, 277 idle looms. This is merely 4 


specimen of the reports from various quarters ; and it 


| would be easy to double or triple similar accounts, 


has damaged his character considerably by lending him- | 


self asa party to the Stanley Plot. Ail’s well, however, | 


that ends well; and the return of Mr. Hume, in the pre- 
sent state of the House, is of mere consequence than the 
election of a score of Whigs.—Mr. T. Duncombe will 
now have an able coadjuter in carrying on the war 
agrinst the factions in the House. 
Arrouasistan.—Although the reports from \fyhan- 
istan are still vague.there seems no reason to dont that 
the whole Anglo-Indian force, with the exception of a 
few of the officers, lias been annihilated. Great blame 
is attached to General Elphinstone, and loud demands 
sre made tor an inquiry into his conduct. It will he 
some time before it can be possible to held such an in- 
quiry, for there is little doubt that Dost Mahommed will 
take good care not to deliver up the prisoners til he 
riuakes favourable terms of capitulation. A lond call is 
nade in many quarters for signal punishment of Dost 
Mahommed, and javing his country waste with fire and 
sword. But how this is tobe accomplished, without sa- 
erificing the lives of the prisoners,is not easily seen. We 
depreeste the intended vengeauce, as wasteful, cruel, 
and unchristian. The sufferers would be chiefly onr own 


troops, and the women, children, and helpless old men of 


the offending country; for the real perpetrators of the 
late sanguinary ontrages would retire to their mountain 
fastnesses, on the approach of the invading force. Why 
‘io not the Scottish pulpits ring with anathemas against 
the Wars--the notoriously unjust Wars, in Wiiel we are 
engaged! Is the Sixth Commandment less sacred in the 
eves of the Ministers of the Gospel of Peace, than the 
Fourth ! 

Cuina.—-Notwithstanding the boasted activity of the 
new Commander-in-Chief, he is doing a great deal less 
taan his predecessor. Elliot, by his exactiontbof the 
ransom-money for Cantou, at least helped to make the 
War pay its own expenses—a thing which has not hap- 
pened, we believe, since Anson took the Spanish galleons. 
The Tories pretend to be very indignant at the exaction 
of the ran-om-money; but we do not find that anv com- 
plaint now is made at the placing of £340,000 of it to 
the credit of the last quarter's revenue, 


AGRICULTURE.—-The weather has been very favourable 
for sowing the spring crops; although it is complained, 
in suine perts of England, that owing to the quantity of 
rain Which fell during the latter part of last year, and 
since, the clay land has wrought very stiff and heary, 
In the South of England a great part of the spring wheat 
was not sown till the middie of February, and no conf- 


dent opinion can be formed as to its prospect. Some 
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looked so indifferently, that it has been ploughed over and 
The young crops of all descriptions are ex- 
ceedingiv backward ; and in Scotland, very little grass 
is yet io be seen, even in the most sheltered situations. 
The consequence has been, that the sheep markets hare 
been completely overstocked, and prices have sunk 
creatly, as compared with la-t year’s. At the House of 
Muir Market, near Edinburgh, held on the 28th March, 
there Were 14,500 sheep shown; about donble the qnan- 
tity that has ever appeared in that market in any year 
since 1034. Prices were, of course, greatly down, fall) 
a third from those at last year’s iarket.——-It appears 
from the reports from the best intorme+l quarters, that 
the stocks of free foreign wheat are ata very low eb), 
and the actual quantity appears to be much shorter than 
ix usually the ease at this season. That last crop was 
deficient is undisputed ; but it is iu vain to attempt to 
make any distinct estimate. Calculations vary froma 
fuurth to a sixth, taking quantity and quality into ac- 
count ; so that a large importation of foreign wheat wil! 
be required before next crop can be ready for consun)- 
tion. A very exaggerated notion is held out in some 
quarters, no doubt for interested purposes, of the immense 
number of cattle which willbe imported when the pre- 
sent prohibition is removed. Some of these estimates 
co as high as 20.000 or 50,000 a-vear; but we think 
the estimate of Vrofessor Low of the University of Edin- 
burgh, of 3,000, for many years at least, to come much 
hearer the truth. Indeed, the other is totally out of the 
question, When it is considered that France, Belgium, 
and Holland, are importers, and not exporters of cattle. 
The consumption of London alone is 170,000 per annum 
of cattle, much heavier than we are likely to obtain 
from the Continent : so that it may be judged what pre- 
bability there is of the British markets being overt 
stocked with foreign supplies, 
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